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When Dr. Wilsoii 18T§? 
left no instnictions as to the future disposal of the 
Tv'ork on Caste on which he had been engaged at 
intervals for the last twenty years of his life. 
A cursory inspection of the vast mass of papers 
which Dr. Wilson left led me to hope that ample 
material existed for a continuation of the work,, 
if not for its absolute completion. Accordingly, 
after a delay caused by the necessity of going 
through ail the papers for purposes connected 
with the winding up of the Estate, all those that 
seemed to appertain to Dr, Wilson’s literary 
activity were sent to Mr Andrew Wilson, into 
whose hands the task of completing the Book 
from material existing in manuscript Avould 
naturally have fallen. But the result of a care- 
ful investigation was to satisfy the family that 
nothing would be gained by attempting to add 
materially to the work as Dn, Wilson left it ; and, 
accordingly, I was requested to have it brought 
out without further delay. 







Elphimtone College. 
Isi October, 1877,. 


PETER PETERSON, M.A. 


Dr. Wilson had finally corrected the whole of 
the first volume of the work, and the second 
volume as far as the end of page 184. Th^ 
material for pp. 1 84-228 of the second volume, 
completing the account of the Brahmanical castes 
existed partly in type, partly in manuscript. But 
these pages were not revised by the Author. 

I should perhaps mention that a portion of the 
first volume has been in type since 1857. 

An index of names and the more important 
subjects has been added. 
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INDIAN CASTE, 


PART PIEST.— WHAT CASTE IS. 

I.---INTEODUCTORT ReMARKS^^^^ ^ 

Pride of ancestry, of family and pei'sonal position and 
occupation, and of religious pre-eminence, wliicli, as 
will be immediately seen, is the grand characteristic 
of “Caste,” is not peculiar to India. Nations and 
peoples, as well as individuals, have in all countries, in 
all ages, and at all times, been prone to take exaggerated 
views of their own importance, and to claim for them- 
selves a natui’al and historical and social supeiiority 
to which they have had no adequate title. That spirit 
which led many of the olden tribes of men to consider 
their progenitors as the direct offspring of the soil on 
which they trode, as the children of the sun moon and 
other heavenly bodies in whose light they rejoiced, or as 
the procreations or manifestations of the imaginary per- 
sonal gods whom they worshipped, has been very ex- 
tensive in its influence throughout the woi'ld. The higher 
communities and classes of men, ungrateful to Provi- 
dence for their advantages when real, have often looked 
with contempt and disdain on the lower ; while the lower 
have looked with envy, jealousy, and depreciation 
on the higher. Comparatively few individuals, indeed, 
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except under the liberalizing and purilying influ- 
ences of our holy fiu'tli, have been able sincerely to 
adopt the language of the Koman poet, 

Nam genus 'et proavos et qua: non fccimus ipsi, 

Vis ea nostra vooo ;* 

or of the Roman orator, “Quanto superioressumus, tanto 
nos geramus submissius.”t Who maketh us to differ! and 
what are the responsibilities of our respective positions ? 
have been questions but seldom put and made the subject 
of distinct recognition. The existence of a common 
brotherhood in the human family, and the practice of a 
common sympathy and succour, have by the majority of 
men been grievously overlooked. Tyranny and mischief 
and cruelty have been most extensively the consequence 
of antisocial presumption and pretension. The constant 
experience of the general observer of human nature has 
been not unlike that of the Hebrew sage, Agui', the son 
of Jakeh : 

There is a generation that arc pure in their own ej'cs, 

And yet is not washed from their filthiness. 

There is a generation, O how lofty are their eyes ! 

And their eyelids are lifted up. 

There is. a generation whose teeth are as swords, 

And their jaw-teeth as knives, 

'f 0 devour the poor from off the caitli, 

And the needy from among inen.f; 

it is among the Hindus, however, that the imagina- 

* For descent and iineagej and the tilings wliicli we ourselYes 
have not accomplished : these I scarcely call our own* Ovid. 

I Tlie loftier, that we really are, the more humbly let us conduct 
oTU'selves. Quintilian. ; 

i Prov* xxx/1-244,; 
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lioH of natural and positive distinctions in humanity Iras 
been brought to the most fearful and pernicious deve- 
lopment ever exhibited on the face of the globe- The 
doctrine and practice of what is called Caste, as held 
and observed by this people, has been only dimly 
shadowed by the worst social arrangements which were 
of old to be witnessed among the proudest nations and 
among the proudest orders of men in these nations. The 
Egyptians, who, accoi'ding to Herodotus, considered 
themselves “ the most angient of all nations,” and who 
are described by him as “ excessively religious beyond 
any other people,” and too'luuch addicted to their an- 
cestorial customs to adopt any other,”* most nearly ap- 
proached them in their national and family pretensions, 
and the privilege and customs of priests and people 
viewed in reference both to descent and occupation; 
but in the multitude, diversity, complication, and bur- 
densomeness of their religious and social distinctions, the 
Hindus have left the Egyptians far behind, Indian Caste 
is the condensation of all the pride, jealousy, and tyranny 
of an ancient and predominant people dealing with the 
tribes which 'tlrey have subjected, and over which they 
have ruled, often without the sympathies of a recogiiized 
common humanity. It is the offspring of extraordinary 
exaggemtion and mystification, and of all the false spe- 
culation and religious scrupulosity of a great country 
undergoing unwonted processes of degeneration and cor- 
ruption, It is now the soul as well as the body of 
Hinduism. t More than anything that ever came within 
Heruclot. Eiiterp. 

■)* llhis ivS admitted by the iiutiYes of Indku .E. g.^ Gangadliar Slias- 
txi Fliadake^ in tixe Hinclu-Dharn|a‘ Tatva (p. 7G)j yays 


tlio splierc of tlie observation of otir own great poet, 
■Sbakespeare, it is 

“ That monster Custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habits devil.” 

It is dishonouring alike, to the Creator of man, and in- 
jurious to man the creature. It is empliuticall}' the 
curse of India and the parent of India’s woes. It is the 
great enemy of' enlightenment and improvement and 
advancement in India. It is^the grand obstacle to the 
trhimphs of the Gospel of peace in India. Its evil 
doings of late, it is not too hold to say, have moved earth 
below and heaven above and hell beneath. With its terri- 
ble deeds before us proclaiming its hate and power, 
attention may well be bestowed on its origin, develop- 
incnts, character, and results, and on our own duty with 
respect to its continued influence on Indian society. 

II. — ^The Meaning, Sphere, Atjthoeity, and Symbols 
OF Caste. 

Caste is not an Indian word. Its original form, casta, 
belongs to the Portuguese, ‘by whom it was ordinarily 
used among themselves to express “ cast,” “ mould,” 
“ race,” “ kind,” and “ quality.” It was applied by the 
Portuguese, wlien they first arrived in the East, to desig- 
nate the peculiar system of religious and social distinc- 

t sirFwsr srrtR jtt ^rtth fr 'hit f Trtfr Tf^sr srrf . . .' . 1 3 rrrf- 
WfT w aTTf; ff 5^11 ^rs?f evr^r^r RsgrrsrH Iff-TR 

iftcf H^IT — ^Ifc is by moans of these Caste distinctions that in 

the BharatHianda the Hindu religion has been so well presciTod. . . . 
These Caste distinctions are the chief support of the Hindu religion; 
when it (this support) gives way there can be no doubt that the Hindu 
religion will sink to destruction. 
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tioiis which they observed among the Hindu people, 
particularly as founded on race.* The Indian word 
which partially corresponds with Caste is Juti equivalent 
to the Latin gens, (in the inflected form gent — ) and Grt^k 
■yivoQ, “ race or nation while JAti-bheda, the represent- 
ative of the foundations of the caste-system, means tlie 
“ distinctions of race (gentis discrimma.)” Varna, an- 
other word used for it by the Hindus, originally meant a 
difference in “ colour.” Gradually these Indian words, 
conveniently rendered by CU-ste, have come to represent 
not only varieties of race and colour, but every original, 
hereditary, religious, instituted, and conventional distinc- 
tion which it is possible to imagine. Caste has its peculiar 
recognitions, — though of a discordant character, — of crea- 
tion, formation, constitution, and birth, in all varieties of 
existence and life, whether vegetable, brutal, human, or 
superhuman. It gives its directions for recognition, 
acceptance, consecration, and sacramental dedication, and 
vice versd, of a human being on his appearance in the 
world. It has for infancy, pupilage, and manhood, its 
ordained methods of sucking, sipping, drinking, eating, 
and voiding ; of washing, rinsing, anointing, and smear- 
ing ; of clothing, dressing, and ornamenting ; of sitting. 


Tlius, in describing the people of Malabar, Oainog 
Cant. vij. 37) says : — 

A lei da gente toda, rica, e pobre _ 

De fabnias composta se iinagina : / _ 

Andam mis, e somente hum panno 
As partes, que a cabrir natura 
•Dons inodos ha de gente; porquoA'Iibbre 
Naires chamados sao; e a‘nienc^;'di|ia',.^- ■ 
Poleas tein por nome; a quern o^riga 
A lei iiao misturar 
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rising, and redining ; of moving, visiting, and travelling ; 
of PjK'aking, reading, listening, and reciting ; and of me- 
ditating, singing, working, playing, and iighling. It 
lias its laws for social arid religious rights, priviJege.s, and 
occupations ; for instructing, ti-uining, and ctdueatiiig ; 
for obligation, duty, and practice; for divine recognition, 
service, and ceremony ; for errors, sins, and tran.sgrc.'-- 
sions ; for intercommunion, avoidance, and excommuni- 
cation ; for defilement, ablution, and purification ; for 
fines, chastisements, imprisonments, mutilations, haiiish- 
ments and capital esecutioiis. It unfolds the waj’s of 
committing what it calls sin, accumulating sin, and of 
putting away sin; and of acquiring merit, dispensing merit, 
and losing ineiit. It treats of inheritance, conveyance, 
possession, and dispossession; and of bargains, gain, loss, 
and I’uin. It deals with death, burial, and burning ; and 
with commemoration, assistance, and injury after death. 
It interferes, in short, with all the relations and events of 
life, and with wliat precedes and follows, or what is 
supposed to precede and follow life. It reigns supreme 
in the innumerable classes and divisions of the Hindus, 
whether they originate in family descent, in religious 
opinions, in civil or sacred occupations, or in local resi- 
dence ; and it professes to regulate all their interests, 
^atfairs, and relationships. Caste is the guiding principle of 
each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus viewed in 
their distinct or associated capacity. A caste is any of 
the classes or divisions of Hindu society. 

The authority of Caste rests partly on written laws, 
partly on legendary fables and narratives, partly on verbal 
tradition, partly on the injunctions of instructors and 
priests, partly on custom and usage, and partly on the 
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caprice and convenience of its votaries. “ The roots <jf 
law,” says Maun, “are the whole Veda, the ordinances and 
observanes of such as perfectly understand it, the im*- 
memoiial customs of good men, and self-satisfaction.” 
“No doubt that man who shall follow the rules prescribed 
in the Skruti [what was heard, from the Veda] and in the 
Smriti [what was remembered, from the Law] will acquire 
fame in this life, and in the next inexpressible happiness.” 
“ Custom is ti-anscendent law.”* The rules, and customs, 
and prejudices, and breacheg, and offences, and conces- 
sions, and intermissions, and compromises of Caste are 
numerous and capricious, and* complicated beyond con- 
ception. They are constantly characterized by pride arid 
folly, and frequently by wickedness. 

Caste has its marks, and signs, and symbols, and 
symbolical acts, as well as its laws and customs ; and 
very great stress is laid by it on their constant exhibi- 
tion. The grand index of Hinduism is the tuft of hair 
•on the crown of the head, — called in Sanskrit chiida, or 
shikhci, in Marathi sheMi, and in Tamul huclam6 , — • 
which is left there on the performance of the saemment of 
tonsure, on the first or third year afterbirth in the case 
of the three first classes of the Hindus.f Li consecpience 
of this mark, Hinduism is popularly known as the SAen^ 
d'lrdkarma , or religion of the Shendi.'^ In the eighth 
year after the conception of a Brahman (the representa* 
tive of the priestly class), in the eleventh from that of 
a prince or Ksliatrhja, and in the twelfth from that 
of a Vish or Vaishya, the agriculturist and mer- 

*Man-n, ii. 6; ii. 9; i. 108. f See Mana, ii. 85. 

f See Mole6^Yortll’s ManttM Dictionary, snb voc. 


cliant, the investiture ‘with the sacred cord sltntdd oc- 
cur ;* though this sacrament, in the case ofllM'se classes 
particularly eager for its special hlossings, may be re- 
sorted to by them in their fifth, sixth, or eighth year 
respectively.! It should never he delayed in the case of 
a Brdhnan beyond his sixteenth year ; nor in tliat of a 
Kshatrhja, beyond his twenty -second ; nor in that of a 
Vaishja beyond his twenty-fourtli4 This investiture 
must be hallowed by the communication of the Gdyairl, 
the verse of the Vedas esteemed most saex’cd. The par- 
ties who neglect it are to be reckoned apostates and 
outcasts,! with whom no 'connexion is to formed either 
in law or affinity, even by Brahmans distressed for sub- 
sistence. The sacrificial strings of each class have to 
be formed after a fashion prescribed in the Law Books. 
Certain orders as to the clothes to be worn, and the staves 
to be carried, issued as authoritative in ancient times are 
now in abeyance, though long established custom reigns 
supreme in these matters. The brow of every Hindu 
must be marked, at least when lie is in a state of cere- 
monial purity, with various pigments indicative of his 
particular caste, and sectarial connexions as a worship- 
per of particular gods and goddesses in their varied 
lbrms.il These marks are spots and dots and figures of 
particular size and shape, and lines horizontal and verti- 
cal, as the caste regulations may require. An engraving 

Mann, li. 36. f Manu, ii. 37. f Mann, ii. 38. 

§ mm mm, Mann, ii. 39. 

II He, wlio not entitled to distingnisliing marks jet lives by wearing 
sticli marks, takes to himself the sins of those who are entitled to snch 
marks, and shall be born from the Tvomb of a brute animal.” Mann, 
iv. 200. . , 
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illustrative of some of them is given in one of the plates 
of Moor’s Hindu Pantlxeon. Tliey suggest to a Chris- 
tian an apt illustration of the figurative expression of 
the Book of Revelation, the “ mark of the beast in tlie 
forehead.” 

III. — Orthodox View or' the Four Original Castes 
OF THE Hindus. 

According to tlie opinions of the Hindus deemed by 
them orthodox, the original Castes were four in number, — • 
that of the Brdhmans, or priestly class ; that of tlie 
Kshatriyas, or waixior class ; that of the Vaishyas, or 
Mercantile and Agricultural class ; and that of the Shu- 
dras, or Servile Class. 

“For the sake of preserving the universe,” says Manu, 
“the Being supremely glorious allotted separate duties to 
those who sprang respectively from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh, and his foot. To Brdhmans he assigned the 
duties of reading [the Veda], and teaching it, of sacrific- 
ing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms, and 
of receiving gifts.'"' To defend tlie people, to give alms, 
to sacrifice, to read [the Veda], to shun the allurements 
of sexual gratification, are in a few words, the duties of a 
Kshatriya. I’o keep herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, 
to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on trade, to lend 
at interest, are the duties of a Vaishya. One principal 
duty the Supreme Ruler assigns to a >S7i«cAa ; name- 
ly, to serve the before-mentioned classes, without depre- 

These are the Six constituted Works of the Eraluiiaiis, teclini- 
cally denoiniauted bj them and 
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ciatiiig their worth.'' A similaiv origm. aiwl £.iui iiar d iitii s 
are ascribed to the Four Castes in the Shixiiti Parva of 
th'j iiahabharata ;t in the M.atsya, Bliagavala, and several 
otjiers of the Paranas;| in the. Jiiti-Mahi, or Garland of 
Castes, of authority in Bengal and the Upper 'Froviiic(.\s 
of India, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke ;| hi She dari- \’iveka, 
or DiscriTuination of Castes, of . aiitliority in the \Fest rd* 
India ;11 and in the Sahyadri Khaiichi of the Skaiida 'P\i- 
rana, the great practical aitthority of the Marailia Ijrah- 
inans.li This, in fact, is the, view^ taken of the origin of 
the four classes by the Caste S 3 "stem now prevalent 
thronghtoiit the whole of India. Ail other passages of 
the Shastras, with representations on the subject of a 
different character, — and such there are in abiiiidaiice, 

^ Mann i. 87-01. In this and oilier quotations ironi the -lliudu 
Law Book, I mainly ibllow Sir Wiiliaiii Jones, omitting sucli bis 
expletives as are not wamintccl by tlie text, and biliiging llic render- 
ings sometimes closer to llie original. 

f Vlaliabliarata, Shanti Parva adli. 72. v. 2720. Dltibinin, ac- 
counts of the origin of Caste are given in other works, iueludlng I In,; 
Puranas and the iMaliabliarata, which, to use the words uf Dr. J<hn 
Muir, (Original Sanskrit Texts p. 37) is made up oi’very litaeiogem- 
ous elements, the products of diiiereut ages, and rcpresi.-iiiiim' widelv 
diflerent dogmatical tendencies wdiich have been thrown tugelhm’ hv' 
the successive compilers or editors of the work witlioul mnv regai'd Oj 
theii mutiuil consistentcy,” 

+ In the Matsya (adh. 4), Yamdeva is tlie name given tu the evd 
{hha<javiinj the worshipful”) who (as Bralmra, acecu'diug tlnc 
cuntext) created the Castes: — iTiTfr=T^V3Tr^i^.=fT 

ill the Bh%avata, llje most u] t]Mj.l.'.x xiK-vr 
of the origin of Caste is given in Skanda iii. adli. v. 30-31:. 

§ Cuicbrooke's Essays, voh ii.qi. 177. 
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as will afterwards appear — are contorted and intei'preted 
in tlie light of the dogmas li ere announced. Caste, to 
the present day, adheres to its claims as set forth in 
Manu, Avithoiit essential compromise or concession. 

To understand the subject of Caste, then, we have 
to keep the statements now quoted constantly in view. 
For the same purpose, we have to look to the informa- 
tion given in detail in the Shastras of the Hindus res- 
pecting' the prerogatives, privileges, and duties of these 
the primary divisions of Casie, and which is still approv- 
ed and acted upon, with verj slight modifications in 
form, throughout the whole country. This we attempt 
concisely to do. d 

1. We give a miniature picture, in the first instance 
of the Brahman. 

The Shastras dwell much on the pre-eminence of 
the Brahman, both by birth and original endowments, 
above all the other classes of man. “ Since the Brdh- 
man sprang from the most excellent part, since he was 
the first born, and since he possesses the Veda, he is by 
right the chief of this whole creation.” ‘ ‘ Him, the Being 
who exists of himself produced in the beginning from 
his own mouth, that, having performed holy rites, 
he might present clarified butter to the gods, and cakes 
of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the preser- 
vation of this world. What created lieing then can 
surpass Him, with whose mouth the gods of the firma- 
ment continually feast on clarified butter, and the manes 
of ancestors, on hallowed cakes ? The very birth of 
Brahmans is a constant incarnation of Dharma, (God of 
religion ;) for the Bi-ahman is born to promote religion, 
and to procure ultimate happiness. When a Brahman 
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springs to light, he is born above the world, the chief of 
all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury of dutie.s, 
religious and civil. Whatever exists in the universe, is 
all ill effect,' the wealth of the Brahman, since the Brah- 
man is entitled to it all by his primogeniture and emi- 
nence of birth. The Brahman eats but his own food; 
wears his own apparel; and bestows but his own in alms: 
through the benevolence of the Brahman indeed, other 
mortals enjoy life.”''" His inherent qualities, however 
sparingly they may be developed, are “ quiescence, self- 
control, devotion, purity patience, rectitude, secular 
and sacred understanding, the recognition of spiritual 
existence, and the inborn-disposition to serve Brahma.”! 
In every member of his body, power and glory are resid- 
ent. The purifying Ganges is in his right ear ; his 
mouth is that of God himself; the devouring fire is 
in his hand ; the holy Urthas, or places of pilgrimage 
are in his right foot ;j; the cow-of-plenty (htimadhenu) 
from which all desires may be satisfied, is in the hairs of 
his body. The Brahman is the “first-born,” by nature 
(agrcijanma ); the “ twice-born” {dw'ija), by the sacra- 
ment of the matmfi ; the “ deity -on-earth” (hlntdeKa), 
by his divine status ; and the intelligent one (vipra), bv 
his innate comprehension. § 

^ Mami, i. 93-95, 98-101. f Bliagavad-Gitii, xviii. 42. 

J These are among the common synonyms of the Amarhoslia. 
Khanda ii, brahmavarga 4. 

§ The following verse from the Tirtha Mahatmya has l:>eeome po- 
pular : — 

m ii 

All the Tirtlias in the world are in the ocean ; 

All the Trrthas in the ocean are in the Brahinaifg right foot. 
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The Brahman, thus exalted in original position, is ac- 
cording to the Shastra, superior to all law, even of a 
moral chax’acter, whenever it clashes with his wordly in- 
terests. Even truth and honesty must be dispensed with 
for his peculiar advantage. “ In the case of sensual 
gratifications,” says Manu, of marriages, of food eaten 
by cows, of fuel for a sacrifice, of benefit or protection 
accruing to a Brahman, there is no sin in an oath.”* “ A 
Brahman” says the same authority, “ may live by rite 
and amrita, or by mrita au4 pramrita, or even by sat- 
ycimrita (truth and falsehood); ‘but never let him 
subsist by dog-living’ (hired*s3rvice.)”t “A Brdhman 
may without hesitation take the property of a Shudra, 
He (the Shudra) has, indeed, nothing of his own : his 
master may, doubtless, take his property. To this in- 
justice, too, the most horrid cruelty may in his case be 
added ; for of the most barbarous treatment of the lower 
orders, and, unbecoming leniency to Brahmans, the Hin- 
du sacred writings are in no degree ashamed. They actu- 
ally enjoin this atrocious despitefulness. “ A priest shall 
be fined five hundred (panas), if he slander a soldier ; 
tw'enty-five, if a merchant ; and twelve, if he slander a 
man of the servile class. For abusing one of the same 
class, a twice- bom man shall be fined only twelve ; but 
for ribaldry not to be uttered, even that shall be dou- 

Honce, the readiness to taste the water in which a BrShman has 
washed his foot. In the Padma Pai-ana (Kriya yadnasara, xx) it is said, 

— The bearer of a drop of water which has been in contact with a 
Brahman’s foot has all the sins of his body thereby destroyed. 

Mann, viii. 112. f Mann, iv. 4. t Mann, rih. 417, 
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bled. A once born man, who insults the twiee-born 
Yv’ith gross invective?, ought to have his tongue slit ; for 
lie sprang from the lowest part of Brahma. If he juim- 
tion their name and class with contumel}", as if Ijc say 
‘Oh! Devadatta' (useless gift of God!) an iron style, 
ten finffcrs lono‘ shall bethnrst red hot into his month.” 
‘‘ Should he, throug-h pride, give instructions to priests 
concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to 
be dropped into his moutli and ear.”^’ “A man of the 
lowest class, who shall insol(iutly place himself on the 
same seat with one of the Idghest, shall either be 
banished with a mark on his hinder part or the king 
shall cause a gasli to be made on his buttock ; should 
he spit on him through pride, the king shall order 
both of his lips to be gashed ; should he . . [decency 
I’equires the suppression of wdiat here follow’s.] If he 
seize the Brahman by the locks, or by the feet, or by 
the beard, or by the throat, or by the scrotum, let 
the king without hesitation cause incision to be made 
in his hands.'’t Ignominious tonsure is ordained, instead 
of capital punishment, for an adulterer of the priestly 
class ; while the punishment of other classes in this case 
may extend to loss of life. “Never shall a king slay 
a Brahman, though convicted of all possible crimes; 
let him banish the offender from Ids realm ; but with all 
Ids property secure and his body unhurt. No greater 
crime is knowm on earth than slaying a Brahman ; and 
the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind an 
idea of killing a priest.”j “ A Brahman, who, by his 

" IVIann, viii. 268-272. f Manu, viii, 281-8 -28. 

I Mainij viii. Ji79-d>81. 
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^ power and through avarice, shall cause twice-boru raen, 
girt with the sacrificial thread, to perforjn servile acts, 
with their consent, shall be fined by the king six hund- 
red But a man of the servile class, whetlu-r 

bought or uubought, he may compel to perforin servile 
duty; because such a man was created b}" the self-exist- 
ent for the purpose of serving Brahmans. A Sh.udra, 
though emancipated by his master, is not released from 
a state of servitude : for of a state which is natural to 
him, by whom can he he jilivested ?”* The Brahman, 
even, is the adjudicator in his own cause, and need make 
no complaint to royal authorities for the punishment 
of his enemies, it being left free to himself to take ven- 
geance.t r ■ -J: 

The Brahmans, as themselves tlie great authors of the 
jireceptive parts of the Hindu Shastras, liave no feeling 
of shame whatever in stating their pretensions and urg- 
ing their prerogatives. Only they must now read and 
interpret the Yeda, which they profess to be the highest 
revelation of the will of God. Their wrath is as dread- 
ful as that of the gods in heaven. They and their 
wives, and daughters, are to be worshipped as gods on 
earth. :|: They allege that they have in many instances, 

Ala.ifu, viii. 154-14. f xi. 

:?rriT'Tr: JW: Bnilimaiis arc to 

])c worshipped: they are a Supreme Divinity.” Maiiii, ix. 318. In tliO 
Padma PiiruHa (Kriya yadnasara, xx) it is said, Tlie good man who 
Yforshijis a Brahman, moving round him to tiie right Jiaad, uiduiuo 
the merit of Ihmself going round the seven dwipas (insular continents) 
of the vforld.” In the same work, it is said, that -Miumora] Bnihmans 
are to he Tforsliipped, hut nf»t, Shiidras tliough subdniiig tlieir pas.dions: 
the row that eats things not lobe eaten is I'citkr than the sow of good 
iutriii.” 
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kicked, and beaten, and cursedj and frightened, and de- 
graded the highest deities, and distressed and destroyed 
their children. One of their number, Kashyapa, they tell 
ns^ was the parent of the sun, and another, of the 
moon. Others of them, they hold, wrought great mar- 
vels in creation and formation. Brihaspati, the instruc- 
tor of the gods, is said by them to have turned the moon 
into a cinder, for two kalpas of enormous length ; and to 
1 ‘etain his power over it by covering it with rust, when it 
assumes a ruddy appearance. ^Vishvakarma, they declare, 
dipt off the hands and feet of the sun, to make it round, 
and cut it also into twelve 'pieces, in which it appears in 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. The same individual, the 
architect of the gods, they assert, formed heaven ; and 
another of his caste manufactured a child of gi'ass, which 
Sit4, the wife of Rama, could not distinguish from her 
own son. Kashyapa, ah’eady mentioned, they make, 
through his different wives, the parent of fowls, of beasts 
of prey, of biiftaloes, cows, and other cloven- footed ani- 
mals ; of hawks, vultures, and other similar birds ; of the 
Apsaras, or water-nymphs, serpents, and other reptiles ; of 
trees ; of evil beings ; of the Gandharvas, and of animals 
with hoofs,* He, also, they tell us, made fire ; while 
BJirigu imparted to it its property of consumption ; and 
Sajyta g&.\e it its capability of extinction ; and Ayastya, 
the great Brahman missionary to the South of India, 
swallowed np the ocean at three sips, and then passed 
it impregnated with salt. The achievements of the great 
Brahmans here referred to are thus alluded to by the 
Hindu lawgiver : — “ Who without perishing could pro- 


^ Bliagavata Purana, vi 6 ; 26-28, 
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yoke those holy men by whom the all-devouring fire was 
created, the sea with water’s not drinkable, and the moon 
with its wane and increasel what prince could gain wealth 
by oppressing those, who, if angry, could frame other 
worlds and regents of worlds, and could give being to 
new gods and mortals ? What man, desirous of life, 
would injure those by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually exist.”® The following syllogism has gained 
universal cm-rency in India 

The whole ’W'orld is rincle? the power of the ffods^ 

The gods are under the power of the ma7iira$^ 

The mantras nre under, the power of the Brahman '; 

The is therefore our God.’’f 

These fabrications, which appear to us so I’idiculous, 
were intended to secure to the Brahmans veneration and 
awe. The endeavour, also, has been made in the Shas- 
tra to secure to them their lives. They must not be kill- 
ed, as we have seen, for the most enormous offences. 
"When an individual weeps fi?r any person whom they 
may have killed, he must make an atonement for his in- 
firmity. The goddess Purg^ is jleased with the blood of 
a man a thousand years ; but no .Brahman must be sar- 
arificed to her. Garuda, the bearer of Vishnu, used to 
eat every sort of creatures, ^except Brahmans, who, if 
swallowed, would have caused an insufferable pain in his 
stomach, as is said to have been exenjplified on a particu- 
lar occasion. While Shudras may offer themselves as sa- 
.crifices by what is called the Kdmya tnarana (voluntary 


ix. 314-316. 

: ■ f cfrtrfi sriff hw yr? 1 
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death), Brahmans are not required to make any such 
consecration of themselves. “ A twice-born man,” says 
Manu, “ who barely assaults a Br&hman with an inten- 
tion to hurt him shall be whirled about for a century in 
the hell named Tdmisra; but having smitten him in an- 
ger, and by design, even with a blade of grass, he shall 
be born in one and twenty transmigrations, from the 
wombs of impure quadrupeds.”* Life, however, must 
not only be preserved exceptionally for the favoured ; 
but it must be rendered comfortable. The Brihmans 
get all the offerings made at” the temples ; and the most 
heinous sins are atoned for by giving them presents. If 
a man sell his cow, he will go to hell; if he give her in 
donation to a Brahman he will go to heaven. If on 
Ganga’s anniversary whole villages be given to Brah- 
mans, the person presenting them will acquire all the 
merit which can be obtained : his body will be a million 
of times more glorious than the sun ; he will have a mil- 
lion of virgins, many carriages, and palanquins with 
jewels ; and he will live in heaven with his father as 
many years as there are particles in the land given to 
Brahmans. Land given to Brdhmans secures heaven ; 
a red cow, a safe passage across the boiling infernal 
river, Yciitm'ard; a house, a heavenly palace ; an um- 
brella, freedom from scorching heat; shoes, freedom 
from pain when walking ; perfumes, freedom from 
offensive smells ; feasting of Brdhmans, particularly at 
births, marriages and deaths, the highest merit. If 
a house be defiled by an unclean bird sitting down 
upon it, it becomes pure when presented to a Brah- 
man. A proper gift to a Brahman on a deathbed will 

* Mami, iv. 165-166. 
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secure heaven to a malefactor. The Brahmans oblige 
the other castes, in fact, when they condescend to receive 
their presents.* Money given to them should be dipped 
in watex', lest the latent glory of their hands should bur^t 
forth and consume the donor.t 

Most obvious is it that the legislation of the Brdh- 
mans, embracing such mattei's and suppoiied by such 
legends as those now alluded to, has oiiginated exclusive- 
ly with their own body. Its partiahti es, and preferences, 
and prejudices ai-e of the ^'rossest character. Along 
with these enormous faults, however, it is but fair to look 
at the stiict discipline, continuous ceremoniousness, and 
rigid austerities, which in certain circumstances,— associ- 
ated with numerous puerilities, — it has prescribed for its 
favourites. 

In the first A'shrama, or Order, that of the BrahmA- 
cMr'i, or Pupil, the Brahman boy, must render the 
greatest reverence and attention to his piuestly instrac- 
toi’, observing constant oblations, and practising unceas- 
ing restraints of his appetites. His religious exercises 
must commence with the morning twilight ; and, except 
during the times of study and eating, they must be con- 

The imparting of gifts {dmia) Ib quite a science according to the 
institutions of CastCj -which, as far as this matter is concerned, are 
collected and explained, in all their particularities, in the Law Book 
entitled the Dana May ukha* - 

I In thus mentioning the pretensions of the Brahmans, I have avail- 
ed myself of and exj^anded the notices contained in my two Exposures 
of Hinduism in reply to Brahmanical controversialists. To natives of 
India acquainted with the Maratlu language I w^ould warmly recom- 
mend jMr. Nesbit’s tract on the Brahman’s Claims, which appear- 
ed after the Exposures were published, and in which some of the 
popular aspects of the subject are commented on in a telling way. 


tiuued thi’ougiiout tlie day. “Let the twice-born youth,” 
it is said, “who has been girt with the sacrificial cord, 
collect wood for the holy fire, beg food of his relations, 
sl.eep on a low bed, and perform such offices as may 
please his preceptor, until his return to the house of Ms 
natuiM father.”* With devotion and austeiities he is 
ordered to study the Veda. He is commanded to ab- 
stain from honey, flesh, perfumes, garlands, vegetable 
juices, AYomen, acidulated substances, the killing of 
animated beings, unguents .for his limbs, black ]iowder 
for his eyes, wearing sandals, using an umbrella, sensual 
desires, wrath, cov’^etousness, dancing, singing, dice, 
disputes, detraction, and falsehood.t He is enjoined to 
sleep alone, and to perform the duty of a religious 
mendicant. 

In the second Order, that of the Grihastha or House - 
holder, after the Brahman has chosen, or got chosen, 
for Ms wife, a girl whose form has no defect, who has 
an agreeable name, who walks like a goose,| or young- 
elephant, whose hair and teeth are moderate in quantity, 
and whose body is distinguished by softness, and who, 
in the case of the first marriage at least, should be 
of the BrMiman class § he should live with her in the 
strictest fidelity, giving her elegant attire, though not 
from the most exalted motive, If seeking to raise up a 
family, embracing especially a son, without whom, na~ 

* Manii, ii. 108. Tlie otber statements here made are on tlie au- 
thority of the context. 

t Mann, ii. 167-178. 

I 8ir W. Jones makes this a plienicopteros, or adjutant bird. The 
Sanskrit, however, is Jiansa^ a gocse. 

§ Mann, iii, 12, 17, etc. 


Maiiu, iii. 68. 
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tiu-al or adopted, the salvation of a lather cannot be 
effected.* He has to practise unceasingly various 
niiiiute and burdensome rites and ceremonies, connected 
with study ; oblations to fire ; the presentation of food 
to spirits, through animated beings, particularly the 
“twice-born;” the entertainment of Brahmanical guests ; 
and the ofiering of rice and water to the manes o:f 
aiicestors-t At the SImiddhas, or reverential feasts and 
services performed either for ancestors or for gods, he 
has to avoid inviting or hglding intercourse with jiai- 
ties labouring under any disease, deformity, impotency, 
or defect (held under the doctrine of the metempsycosis 
to be the consequence of past crimes), despising Brah- 
manical institutes, or followdng employments unconge- 
nial with the Brahmanictil doctrines and practices, or 
guilty of crime.J During the feasting, he has to pre- 
serve his mind in absolute composure, for the shedding 

’•' Thoiigli tlie Sanskrit for soHj is putra, tlie reciprocal word for 
piiar, {Lat. pMem father,) the following fanciful derivation of it, foxmd- 
ed on this doctrine, is given bj Mann, (ix. 138) : — “ Since the son de- 
livers relieves his father from the hell named puL he was 

therefore called by Biiihma himself 

t Mann, iii. 70, et seq. 

I Among the parties thus to be avoided are the attendants upon 
images {devalaha'), the sellers of flesh, the party supporting himself by 
traffic, a young brother married before the elder or vice versa, a 
dancer, the luisband of a Shddra, the pupil or preceptor of a Slnklra, 
a seller of the moon-plant (used in sacrifices), a navigator of the ocean, 
iin encomiast, an oilman, a maker of bows and arrows, a father in- 
structed in the Yeda by his son, a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses or 
camels, an astrologer, a keeper of birds, a breeder of sporting dogs, a 
shepherd, a keeper of buffaloes, the husband of a twice-maniecr 
woman. Manu, iii, 150-167. 
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of a tear would send the messes before him to restless 
spirits; anger, to foes; falsehood, to dogs; contact with 
the foot (pada-spar$ha,), to Rakshasas ; and agitation, 
to scoundrels.* * * § At the same time, he has to regale his 
silent guests with readings from the Veda, from the in- 
stitutes of law (Dharma-Shhtra)^ from stories, from 
historical poems generally applied to the Ma- 

habharata,) from antiquities (PiurdKas), and from other 
scriptures, t At these ceremonial offerings animal food, 
to be ate by the company, is,declared to be of more avail 
in the work of propitiation than vegetables, a fact which 
the Brahmans of the present day are shy in admitting. | 
He has to be most particular about the times of the 
month and day of his religious services. “ He must live, 
with no injmy, or with the least possible injury, to ani- 
mated beings, by pursuing those means of gaining sub- 
sistence which are strictly prescribed by law, except in 
times of distress.”§ He has to keep his hair, nails, and 

* Mami, iii. 230. f IWd. iii. 232. 

$ “ The ancestors of men are satisfied a whole month with tiki, rice, 
harley, hlack lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with 
prescribed ceremonies ; two months, with fish ; three months, with 
venison; four with mutton; five, rvith the flesh of such birds as the 
twice-born may eat ; six mouths, witli the flesh of kids ; seven, with 
that of spotted deer, or the antelope, called em ; nine with that of the 

rm'H : ten months are they satisfied with .the flesh of wild boars and 
wild birffiiloes ; eleven with that of rabits or hares, and of tortoises ; a 
whole year wdth the milk of cows, and. food made of that milk ; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat, their satisfaction endures twelve 
years.” Mann, iii. 267-271. 

§ Ma.nu, iv. 2. The fourth chapter in many respe(»ts corresponds 
with the third. They appear to me to have originally belonged to two 
diftei-ent Codes. 
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beard, clipped, his passions subdued ; his mantle, white; 
and his bod j pure.* He must not gaze on the sun 
whether rising or setting (unless in religious services), or 
eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to the mid 41 e 
of the sky. He must be reseiwed in his intercourse with 
his wife, and neither eat with her, nor see her eating. He 
must neither dishonour earth, nor fire, nor water. He 
must not dwell under the government of a Shudra. He 
must neither dance nor sing, nor play on musical instru- 
ments or with dice. He must not use the clothes or ves- 
sels which have been used by another, till they are 
purified. The beasts with which he travels must be 
sound, and well trained; and he must never bestride a 
member of the bovine race. He mu.st not cut his own 
nails or hairs. He has to be sober in his speech and 
conduct. He has to accept gifts only from Ksha* 
triyas and Vaishyas ; and never from Sh6dras.t He has 
to observe religious ceremonies at night (when awake), 
and at mom, noon, and evening. He has to keep at a 
distance from the destroyers of animals and vegetable 
seeds not simply used in food. He must suspend the 
reading of the Vedas during thundei*, rain, earthquakes, 
and other atmospheric and terrene changes and move- 
ments. He must intermit the reading of the V eda for a 
day and night when a beast of labour, a frog, a cat, a 
dog, or a snake passes between him and his pupil.| 
He is commanded to abstain from iniquity, lest he 

* Manii, iy. 35-3 7- 

f This is not now the case, as will be afterwards explained. 

I I once asked a learned Pandit, what inference he %yas disposed to 
draw from this injunction. He very adroitly said, I should infer 
that the teacher and pupil shoiild sit very closely together!’' 
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should be punished for it either in his own person or 
in those of his descendants. His moral duties he has 
to prefer to his ceremonial acts, though great excep- 
tions, elsewhere noticed, are made to this rule- He 
is not pei-mitted to take food from a servile man, 
except raw grain for a single night when it may 
be necessaiy for the support of his life. He has to be 
liberal in giving gifts to those deserving of benevolence, 
and lie is not be too proud of his charity. ‘‘By false- 
hood, sacrifice becomes vain; by pride, austerities g-o for 
nought; by the dishonour of priests, life is diminished; 
and by the display of charity, its fruit is destroyed.”* 
In regard to food, the householder, as well as other 
Brahmans, has to show the greatest scrapulosity. He 
must avoid eating garlic, onions, leeks, and mush- 
rooms, t and all vegetables raised in dung, though the 
vegetable processes know no impurity ; red gums and 
resins, supposed to be hke the blood of animals ; and 
carnivorous birds and quadrupeds, and many othei’s of 
ditferent orders. He might, according to one law, par- 
take of the hedgehog, porcupine, some species of lizards, 
hares, and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which have 

Manii, iv, 204. See aiitliGrities fer tke preceding statement? 
m tlie context. 

f It is dilHciilt to vsee tlie reason of tlie interdiction of the use of 
these yegetablesj unless perhaps it is to be foiind in their -strong smelh 
■especially when imperfectly cooked. The crime of eating them seems 
to have been a pecnliaiiy lieinons one with the Hindu legislators. 

The twice-born who has intentionally eaten a mushroom , the flesh of 
a tame-hog, or a tame-cockj a leek, or an onion, or garlic, is degrad- 
ed immediately.” Atonements are available for undesigned eating, 
.Manu, V. 19-20.* 
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but one row of teeth.* According’ to another, he 
might use considerable latitude in the use of flesh meat : 
—“No sin is committed by him. who, having honou^,- 
ed the deities and the manes, eats flesh-meat Avhich 
he has bought, himself acquired, or had presented to him 
by another. ”t Yet, without these religious rites, he 
■would contiiact great sin by encouraging the slaughter of 
animals, Avhich, in the main, is strongly disapproved of 
by the legislators and not now generally resorted to.^ 
He has to submit to great inconveniences from ceremo- 
nial defilement caused by the l)irth and death of rela- 
tives and connections of various degrees, and by the 
touch of the lowly Chand&ia, and of all parties in a 
state of ceremonial impurity.| The duties .prescribed 
for the Brdhman householder, in short, are such as must 
keep him ever busy, ever on the alert, and ever scru- 
pulous and cautious. 

The Vdnuprastha, the Hermit of the Wilderness, the 
Braliman in the third A'shrania, must be a vast deal more 
selfdenied and restricted than the Householder. At 
the approach of old age he must abandon his family and 

* Manu, V. 18. f Mami, v. 32. 

I The general doctrine of Mann on this subject nia,y be understood 
from the following passages : — “ Flesh-meat cannot be procured with- 
out injury to animals, and the slaughter of animals obstructs the 
path to beatitude ; from flesh-meat therefoi-e let man abstain. He who 
consents to the death of an animal, he who kills it, he who dissects it, 
he who buys it, he who sells it, he who dresses it, he who serves it 
up, and he who makes it his food; these are eight principals in the 
slaughter.” Mami,T. 48-51, 

§ Manu, V. 85, et seq. For the special laws on these matters, see 
the Mayukha under Skaiicha and Ashmcka (purity and impurity). 
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Avorldly uflairti. He must not only feed on lierbs, Inuts, 
and roots, but use tliem in sacrifice. He must wear a 
black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of the bath of a tree ; 
and suffer his hair, beard, and nails to grow continually. 
He must be constantly engaged in reading the Veda, 
and in other religious exercises. His devotion must be 
varied by austerities. “Let him slide backwards and 
forwards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day 
on tiptoe ; or let him co-ntijiue in motion lising and sit- 
ting alternately; but at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, 
let him go to the waters and bathe- In the hot season 
let him sit exposed to five fires ; in the rains let him 
stand uncovered where the clouds pour the heaviest 
shower’s ; in the cold season (when the evaporation 
caused by the di’y air is excessive) let him wear humid 
vesture; and let him encrease by degrees the austerity 
of bis devotion.”"' Abandoning the use of all means 
of gratification, he must for the purpose of uniting his 
soul with the Divine Spiiit, engage in meditation, and 
study the sacred Upanishads, or philosophical pantheism- 
tin treatises. Shuffling, off his body, if he is attacked 
by disease by any of these means, — he is given to un- 
derstand, — ^lie will rise to exaltation in the divine es- 
sence.! 

The SnnnyhU or Anchorite, in the fourth A'shramr/, 
has to improve upon the course now mentioned, practis- 
ing contemplation, however, more than austerities. 
Delighted with meditating on the Supreme Spirit, being- 
fixed in such meditation, without needing aiwthing 
earthly, without one sensual desire, without any compan- 

MhhUj vi. 


vi. etc. 
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ion to kis own soul, let him live in this woiid seeking 
the bliss of the next, “absolute absorption.” “His 
hair, nails, and beard being dipped, bearing with hinj 
a dish, a staff, and a waterpot^ his whole mind being 
fixed on God, let him wander about continually, with- 
out giving pain to living beings,”* either vegetable or 
animal. Once a day only he has to ask for food ; and 
that ought to be at a late hour. Meditating [in gross 
delusion] on the identity of Ips ovm spirit with that of 
the Supreme, and seeking reunion, he is to be ready 
cheerfully to leave the cumbersome and miserable body.t 
The profession by the Brahmans, that, with certain 
lionessentiai modifications, they have still this sacred cha- 
racter, and that they follow these injunctions, esteemed 
divine, gives them a powerful hold of the mind of India, 
<|uite independently of their pretensions to pre-eminence 
which we have noticed at the commencement of this 
lieading. Its natural effects are often too little regarded 
in the estimate of the religious and social forces by 
which we are surrounded in India, With Brahmanical 
discipline and pursuits, there is much sympathy, eveir 
on the part of those large portions of the community 
which are legally debarred from participating in them. 
There is an admiration and approval of the Brahman 
among the people, as well as much dread and distrust of 
him, and contempt of him for his extravagant claims 
in connexion with his status and prerogatives. Hence, 

^ Mfinu, vi. .49-52. 

t Tlxe notice taken of the four dshrams in the Puranas, is quite accord- 
ant with that of the Law Books. ^ , See, for' , Wilson 
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the attempt, in late centuries especially, of multitudes 
precluded from all priestly services, to become wander- 
ing' saints and devotees of various orders and grades. 
There is very great deference shown to the Brdhman, 
even in the view of the fact that he is now left with- 
out a legal remedy for enforcing’ in his own behalf 
the unjust laws which he has made connected with his 
own life, honor, and support. I add another observa- 
tion to this remark. I have a strong impression on my 
mind that a great deal of the Brahmanical legislation 
was, from the first, intended only for efiect, and that it 
was never designed to be carried into execution as far 
as the priestly practice itself was concerned. An intel- 
ligent native writer in the Calcutta Review justly says, 
“ Those who arrogate to themselves great honors, must 
at least profess to be guided by a more elevated stand- 
ard of duty than their neighbours. A man who prides 
himself on the greatness of his origin must admit, that 
it behoveth him to observe higher principles of morali- 
ty, than those over whom he aflTects superiority. The 
Brahmans have accordingly laid down severe rules for 
the government of their order. Whether the authors of 
the Sh^stras intended, that their austere rules should be 
followed out in practice, or whether they merely propos- 
ed to exhibit their idea ofpriestly dignity without intend- 
ing to realize it, it is not easy to determine. One thing, 
however, is certain, that as the Brahman acknowledged 
no earthly superior, he had little apprehension of his de- 
linquencies being severely visited. He could not be 
called to account for departing from Lis maxims, because 
no one was at liberty to judge him. An austere rule of 
life could therefore prove no greater restraint on his in- 
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clinations, than he himself [or tlie priestly community 
of which he was a member] chose to allow-*” 

2. From the Brahman, we pass to the Kshatmjg., 
the Warrior, or rather, as will be afterwards explained, 
the Ruler or Prince. 

According to the orthodox view of Caste, the Ksha- 
ti’iya is derived from the arms of the god Brahma, t in 
the same way as the Br^iman is derived fi’onx his head. 
This explanation of the origin of the Ivshatriya, how- 
ever, is not consistently adhered to, even in the Law 
Books, which are the great support of the Caste system. 
In the seventh chapter of the Code of Manu, which is 
evidently intended for the use of the ruling authorities, 
the creation and glory of the prince is thus set forth : — 
“ Since .the world destitute of a king fpiaked on all 
sides, the Lord created a king for the maintenance 
of this system, both religious and civil, forming him 
of eternal particlesj: drawn from [the gods] Indra, 
Anila (Vayu), Yama, Arka (Sftrya), Agni, Varuna, 
Chandra, and Vittesha (Kuvera) : and since a king was 
composed of particles drawn from these chief guar- 
dian deities, he consequently surpasses all beings in 
glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor 
can any human creatures on earth gaze on him. He is 
fire and air; he, both sun and moon ; he the god of retri- 
butive justice (Yama) ; he the god of wealth' (Kuvera) ; 
he the regent of waters C^^aruna); he the lord of tha, firm- 
ament. A king, even though a child, must not be 

* Calcutta Eeview, 1851, p. 53. f See above, page 17. 

I Mdtm in the singular, corresponding (etymologically) with the 
Latin mffltew and our own Matter. 


treated liglitly, from an idea that he is a mere morlal ; 
no, he is a powerful divinity who appears in human- 
shape.”* “The natural duties of the Kshatriya,” ac- 
cording to the Bhagavad-Gita, “ are heroism, splendour, 
pertinacity, policy, not fleeing in battle, liberality, and 
fitness to govern.”t Other views of his creation and glory 
will afterwards fall to be alluded to. The Brahmans, while 
setting forth their own pre-eminence and superiority, 
knew how to flatter the powerful and wealthy of theii’ 
own race, in varied ways not very consistent with tlie 
a-eneral dos’matic announ'cements which were most con- 
sistent with the religious system which they sought to 
uphold. 

The Kshatriya, according to what has now been said, 
is set forth in the Law Books as the essence of majesty 
and power; and as the great dispenser of justice, particu- 
larly in the matter of punishment, of which he is the per- 
sonal manifestation {'pumshodanda), and which, though 
needed both by gods and men, is to be leniently applied 
to Brahmans. J He is to be the protector of the various 
Castes attending to their prescribed duties. § In dis- 
charging his functions, he has to abide by the decision of 
learned Brahmans.li He must cultivate humility and be 
warned by the examples of kings who, in the lack of it, 
have involved themselves in ruin. He is enjoined to seek 
sacred and secular knowledge from the Brahmans, and 

* Mami, vii. 3-8. Some of the gods here mentioned are contem- 
plated in aspects different from those in which they are exhibited in 
the Yedas. 

I Bhagavad-Gita j xviii. 43. | Mann, vin 17-32. 

I Mami, vii 85. % Ibid. vii. 37. 
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to avoid various kinds of immoi'alities and sensualities. 
He is recommended to choose eight ministers, some of 
whom are to be versed in the sacred books, and other’s, in 
the art of war. The ambassador ( diUa ) selected by 
him should be skilled in all the Shastras. He should 
live in a capital surrounded by a desert, and otherways 
difficult of approach, and well-defended by fortifications, 
his own palace being in its centre. His wife should be of 
his own class (varna), and of good descent and agreeable 
person. He must appoint a domestic priest ( furoMta*). 
and be liberal in sacrifices and in gifts to Brdhmans. 
“An offering in the mouth of a Brahman,” he is told; 
“ is far better than offerings to holy fires ; it never drops; 
it never dries; it is never consumed ”t Hr battle he 
must be brave, resolute, and generous. He must subor- 
dinate to one another the various districts in his realm. 
He must raise taxes from his subjects according to 
their means ; but, though : even dying with want, he 
must not receive any tax. from a Brahman learried in 
the Yedas, while at the same time he must suffer 
no' such Brahman to die of hunger.^. The season of 
the year most favourable for weather and crops, he 
must choose for his warlike campaigns. His troops he 
lias to march in varied lines, and according to varied 
figures, with considerable skill, forming, when- thought 
expedient, a van, a rearguard, and a raainbody, and also 
wings and a centre. His ordinary soldiers, — who it would 
appear, might have been of varied tribes and castes, — 
he was to dispose of in battle according to their capaci- 
ties. “ Men born in Kurukshetra, in Matsya, in Pan- 

Literal!}', a foreman. f Manu, .vii. 81. % Marm, vii. 133. 
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chala, and in Sliurasena,” he is required to engage in 
the van, and “■ other men who are tall and light.”* He 
has to respect the deities and Brahmans of conquered 
countries, and to appoint over them a prince of his own 
race ( nanslm). To his neighbours who support his cause, 
he has to practise kindness ; and for self-preservation, he 
has to be ready to part with his dominions and even with 
his family when required. “Against misfortune let him 
preserve his wealth ; at the expense of his wealth, let him 
preserve his wife ; but at all events let him preserve 
himself, even at the hazard of his wife and i’iches.”t His 

ManUj viL 193. 

f Mann, viL 213. The principle here iiiYolved is applied to all' 
classes of the Hindus as well as to Kshatriyas. The Brahmans have 
embodied it in the following Sanskrit proverb : — 

sTRiiTJf STOTT 1 

TTTf T^rff# ^ II ' ■ 

Preserve your wife, preserve yon pelf ; 

But give them both to save yourself : 

There’s other wealth, another wife ; 

But where is there another life?” 

By a slight change (by a Pandit from the West), this wise-sayiug 
can be reversed in favour of the poor wife : — • 

^ Wur 5=T: TO 11 

Preserve your man, preserve your pelf ; 

But give them both to save yourself ; 

There’s other wealth, and other men ; 

But who shall see this life again?” 

For 11 short comment on these versicles, see a jiiaper by the late Eev. 
E, Nesbit in the Oriental Christian Spectator, Sept. 1842. 
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religious and domestic duties he has to attend to in their 
own relations he has to eat at noon, 

taking food prepared bj faithful servants skilled in the 
differences of times (lucky and unlucky), and hallowed 
by texts repulsive of poison. He may then divert himself 
with his women in the inner apai'tments, taking due 
care, however, lest he should be betrayed by them. At 
sunset, after having performed his religious duty, he 
should deal with spies and emissaries in retirement.* 
When unable personally to inspect his affairs, he may 
commit the superintendence of them to a Brahman.t 
From the Brahman, but never from a Shddra, he has 
to seek the interpretation of law. “ Of that king, 
who stupidly looks on while a Shtidra decides causes, 
the kingdom shall sink like a cow in deep mire.”| The 
king is the guardian of all property, including tha t of 
minors, and the owner of the half of treasure-trove (the 
other half belonging to Brahmans) , except that found by 
a learned BiAhman,. who may take it without any deduc- 
tion, as he is the lord of all. He also receives the wealth 
of all other classes on the failure of heirs, except that of 
Brahmans, which must go to their own community 
without, in any case, being escheated. § He is the upholder 
of the Caste laws, and customs of the various classes of the 
community, If in so far as practised by good men and vir- 
tuous Brahmans, and not inconsistent with local usages. 
In the dispensation of justice, the king himself is not to 
be made a witness ; and he has also to make an exemption, 

^ Manu. vii. ad finem. t Mann, Tiiiv 9 , . J Maitiij viii. 21, 
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generally, in the matter of giving testimony to certain 
classes of people, some of whom are thought too humble, 
■and some too great, to appear as witnesses.* He has to 
order the administration of oaths, or ordeals, to competent 
witnesses, with eonsidei’able solemnity from the Indian 
point of view ; with a due regard to the comparative dig- 
nity of Bi4hnmns, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Slinilras; 
and with the recognition of injury said to accrue both 
to ancestors and posterity • from the speaking of false- 
hood, except when a pious motive intervenes, when this 
sin is found not to be contracted even by perjury.! The 
legislation by which he is to be guided, in these matters, to 
use the words of Sir William Jones, is “a system of despo- 
tism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by law, but art- 
fully conspiring to give mutual support, though with 
mutual checks; it is filled with strange conceits in meta- 
physics and natural philosophy, W'ith idle superstitions, 
andwdth a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, 
and consequently liable to dangerous misconception ; it 
abounds with minute and childish formalities, with cere- 
monies generally absurd and often ridiculous ; the punish- 
ments are partial and fanciful ; for some crimes dreadfully 
cruel, for others reprehensibly slight ; and the very mo- 
rals, though rigid enough on the whole, are, in one or 

* Among the latter class are specified in Mann, (Tiii. C5) the learn- 
ed in the three Vedas, Brahmans waiting on the sacred fire, and reli- 
gions devotees who have abandoned the world. It is in consequence 
of the principle here involved that the Bhatya and other native mer- 
chants of Bombay are claiming the right of their high-priests 
(MahdrdJaSf or great kings !) to decline attendance on the courts of law. 

■f Mann, viii. '66-112. See also above, p. 21. 
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two instances, (as in the case of light oaths and of pious 
purjury) [just alladed to] nnaccoiratably relaxed-'*^ It is 
interesting to notice, in the view of these faults and de« 
fects, that, in regard to the boundaries of property, evi- 
dence taken is to be recorded in writing ;t and that the 
lowest classes of the population may be useful in giv- 
ing testimony in this matter. Punishments inflicted are 
to. descend with violence inversely as the station in 
caste of the offenders. A Eshatriva defamino' a Brhh- 

. 'W 

man shall be fined a hundred [panas] ; a Vaishya, 
an hundred and fifty, or two hundred; bat a Shu- 
dra [acting in this way] shall be corporally punished- 
A Brhhman shall be fined fifty, if he slaiider a Ksha- 
triya ; twenty-five, if a Vaishya ; and twelve, if a Shu- 
dra.| Fines for theft are to be inflicted in proportion to 
the status in Caste of the party offending.§ Adultery 
is be treated with much severity, the punishment being 
a cruel death to be inflicted on the lower orders trans- 
gressing with the higher. Punishments by kings are 
said to form atonements for the guilty. “ Men who 
have committed, and have received from kings the pu- 
nishment due to them, go to pure heaven, and become as 
clear as those who have done well.”f This dictum, which 
removes man from his responsibility to God, has taken 
a great hold of the popular mind in India. Native mu- 
sicians attend the capital executions of the vilest crimi- • 
nals throughout the country, seeking to introduce them 
into the other world with joy and rejoicing, simply be- 

^ Preface to the Institutes of Msmu. f Mann, Viii. 255-266. 

X Manu, viii. 267-268. § Ibid. S.87-8. f Manu, Tiii. 318, 
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cause they view their death by the public sentence of the 
law as an atonement for all their transgressions, 

, It is the duty of the princely Kshatriya to keep the 
Castes below himself close to the works respectively pres- 
cribed for them. He should order the Vaishya to prac- 
tise trade, or money-lending, or agriculture and at- 
tendance on cattle ; and the Shudra to act in the service 
of the twice-born. It is incumbent upon him to regu- 
late all market prices, with, a due I’egard to the interests 
of the buyer and seller.* This principle of Caste law is 
the foundation of the demand often made on govern* 
ment to interfere in matters of sale and trade. The 
doctrines of Adam Smith were not in vogue when the 
laws attributed to Manu "were reduced to a Code, 

It is also the duty of the Kshatriya to aid the male 
portion ofthe community in maintaining- its lordship over 
the female portion. Tliis is a matter of much consequence 
with the Hindus ; and it is so intimately connected wdth 
Caste that it may be proper onwards to devote to it a 
separate section of this work- 

3. Leaving the Kshatriya, in. the meantime, we pro- 
ceed to notice the Vaishya^ who is the Cattle keeper, 
the Agriculturist, and the Merchant. 

In a passage in the Code of Manu, already referred 
to, it is said that “ to keep herds of cattle, to bestow 
largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to cany on 
trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate land are tbe 

* Manu, Tiii. 401. Difficulties in regard to this matter are often 
felt by our own officials, particularly in' the matter of grain. For hints 
as to the removal of these difficulties, see Colonel Sleeman’s Rambles 

mi Eecolkctionsj yol. i. 'cliap.' 24 . 
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duties of a Vaiahya.”* “The natural duties of the 
Vaishya,” says the Bhagavad-Glta, “are agriculture, 
keeping of cattle, and the practice -of-merchandise-”i 
Respecting these duties, indeed, -without any hints as to 
their comparative importance, the information of the lat- 
er Sanskrit hooks is throughout self-consistent. 

In the La-^v Books, the general ordinances affecting 
the Vaishya are such as the following. After perform- 
ing the initiatory sacraments, ending with that of the 
sacrificial thread, and marrying a wife of his own class, 
he should he attentive to his proper husiness, especially 
that of cattle-keeping, which he ishy no means to over- 
look, as the Lord-of-men has committed cattle to his 
trust in the same way as he has committed men to that 
of the Brahman and the Kshatriya. He must never say, 
“ I keep charge of no cattle nor must othere super- 
sede him in this charge while he is willing to undertake 
it. With the prices of mercantile commodities he has 
to he acquainted, especially ■ of gems, pearls, coral, iron, 
cloth, perfumes and liquids. He has to he skilled in 
sowing seeds, in the qualities of land, in weights 
and measures, in the excellence and defects of articles of 
traffic, in the advantages and disadvantages of different 
districts, in the prohahle gain and loss on goods, in the 
breeding of cattle, in the wages of servants, in the va- 
rious languages of men4 in the best places for keeping 

* See above, p. 17, where the words “to cultivate lauds” are, by aa 

error, omitted. , , 

t Bhagavad-Gita, xviiL 

I This intimates 'a diversity of langnage'iii Ancient India, and per- 
haps in the bordering countries holding’ intercourse with it» 
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goods, and ill all measures for effecting purchase and sale. 
The augmentation of his wealth should command his 
vigilant care and solicitude, while he is attentive to the 
giving of nourishment to all sentient creatures.* Con- 
siderable intelligence and ingenuity seem to have been 
requisite for the Vaishya’s duties. Let this be marked as 
an indication of the state of society when the Hindu 
Law Books were composed. 

4. We conclude this sketch by referring to the legal 
position of the 

In illustration of this position, especially when com- 
pared with that of liis great master, the Brahman, some 
notices have already been given by us. The principal 
duty assigned to the Shhdra is that of serving the 
Br^iman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaishya, especially 
the Brahman, for whose advantage, principally, he has 
been created. Throughout the Law Books, he is 
viewed as a domestic slave, to whom servitude is natural 
and of which he cannot he divested, and whose pro- 
perty even is at the disposal of his master, t From his 
daily engagements in tlie family of his superiors, it is 
obvious that ceremonial ablution was not required to 
be the consequence of simple contact with him. His 
religious degradation, however, is complete according 
to Hindu legislation. On the Brahman the following 
injunctions are laid in Manu : — “ Let him not give ad- 
vice to a Shddra, nor (except to his own servant) what 
remains from his own table ; nor clarified butter of 
which part has been offered (to tlie gods), nor l;;'t him 

" * * MaaHj ix. 326-333, 

t Bee above, pp. 1 7, 21 23, Mann viii. 413-414, x . 1 2 1 -1 23. 
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give spiritual counsel to such a man, nor inform him of 
the legal expiation for his sin. Surely he who 
declares the law to a servile man, and he who instructs 
him in the mode of expiating sin sinks with that vety 
man into the hell named Asamvrita.”* A Brahman 
is never to be the preceptor of a Shudra.f While the 
first part of a Brahman’s compound name should indi- 
cate holiness; of aKshatriyas, power; and of a Vai- 
shya’s, wealth,— that of a Shfidra should indicate con- 
temptj. The Veda is never to be read in the presence of 
a Shudra ;§ and for him no sacrifice is to he performed.f 
“ He has no business Avith solemn rites,”** “They who 
receive property from a Shudra for the performance of 
rites to consecrated fire are contemned, as ministers of 
the base.”tt His gifts, now so acceptable to the Brah- 
man, were received of old only in the most limited de- 
gree, when the Brahman, who had no other means to live, 
might take from him raw grain enough for a single 
night.ll: In one law, it is thus written : — “ Shudras, en- 
gaged in religious duties, must perform each month the 
ceremony of shaving their heads; their food must he 
the orts of Brahmans; and their mode of purification the 

^ Manxi, iv. 80-81. Sir William Jones, partly' on the antliority 
of Kulldka Bhatta, a modern commentator on Manu, lias here made 
some interpolations inconsistent with the passage as refeiTing to Brah- 
mans, and with its context. 

f Mann, iii. 156. J Mann, ii. 81. § Mann, iv. 09. 

Mann, iv. 222. In Mann xi 24. it is said, Let no Brahman 
ever beg a gift from a Shudra ; for. if he perform a sacrifice after such 
begging, he shall, in the next life, be born a Chandala.’’ 
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same with that of a Vaishya but this legislation is 
not consistently regarded. “ A Brahman is purified by 
water that reaches his bosom ; a Ivshatriya, by water 
descending to his throat ; a Vaishya, by water taken 
into his mouth ; a Shfidra, by -water touched by an ex- 
tremity.”! Gi-aduation in Caste, indeed, is preserved 
in every act and in every ceremony^ While, for exam- 
ple, the stick with which a Brahman rinses his teeth, is 
to he twelve inches Ions' : that of a Kshatriva is to be 
eleven; that pf a Vaishya, ten; and that of a Shudra, 
nine. When a Brahman, to remove a natural defilement, 
is to make five applications of clay ; a Kshatriya is to 
make four; a Vaishya, three ; and a Shudra, and a wo- 
man, two.J Much is to be found in the “ sacred books” 
in the spirit ofthese injunctions. It is curious to notice 
that a Brahman is represented as on a level with a Shu- 
dra, in religious status, till his “ new birth from revealed 
scripture ;”§ and that he has to view the state of a Shudra 
as the ultimatum of his own degradation in the case of 
thp greatest offences.t • • 

In the greatest events of life and death, the privileges 
of a Shudra are of a very restricted character. He must 
not marry in any Caste superior to his own.** He must 

* Manu, T. 40. ' . , t Mania, ii. 62. 

"I Shiva Purana, adli. viii. In this and other chapters of a little 
known Ptirana, there is veiT- enrions information respecting the -wor- 
ship of Shiva and the observances of his votaries. 

§ Manu,ii. 172. f See, for example, Manu iii, 17-19. 

** Manu, iii. 15. " A Brahman, if he take a Shddra to his bed as 

a first -wife, sinks to the regions of torment ; if he beget a child by her 
he loses even his priestly rank.” Ibid. iii. 17. 
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aid in carrying tbe body of a Bralunan, tlioiigii even 
that of his master, to tlie burning or bur}dng-gTouiid, that 
the funeral rites may not be hindered and obstructions to 
enter heaven may not occur.* The southern gate of a town 
(the most remote from the holy north) is that only by 
which he can cany his own kinsmen to the grave, t 
His morals are not to be strictly looked after. Theft is 
less heinous in him than in those above him.| He may 
drink the spirit of rice, while it is interdicted to Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas.§ Probably because of 
his connexion with Brahmanical households, he ranks 
higher than ai'tizans, to whose occupations he may re- 
sort when tormented by hunger. 1| The cruelty with 
which he may be punished for the slightest offences 
against the Brahmans, we have already brought to no- 
tice.! His murder by a Brahman is equal only to the 
killing of a cat, an ichneumon, the bird c/iMa '(the In- 
dian Boiler), a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, or a crow.** 
His bliss in a future world, or in a future birth, depends 
pi’incipally on his service. “ Servile attendance on 
Brahmans learned in the Veda, chiefly on such as keep 
house and are famed for virtue, is of itself the highest 
duty of a Shudra, and leads him to future beatitude. 
Pure, humbly serving the higher classes, sweet in speech, 
never arrogant, ever seeking refuge in Brahmans, he 
may attain the highest class” (in another birth), ft 
By some intelligent writers, the position and condition 
of the Indian Shudras, as bi'ought tomotice in the Hin- 

* Manu, y. 104. f Maau, v. 92. $ Manu, viii. 337. 

§ Manu, xi. 94. | Manu, x. 99. IT See above pp. 19-20, 

** Mann, xi. 131. Manu^ ix. 384-835. 

' ' 7' . 
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du Law Books, and exhibited in ancient (not the most 
ancient) India society, has been likened to that of the 
Helots of Sparta. As far as the depiivation of liberty, 
the social degradation, and the actual sufferings of both 
these classes of slaves were concerned, there wa.s doubt- 
less considerable similarity. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that while the Helots were slaves of the soil 
and usually employed in agricultural labour, the Shudras 
were slaves of the household and commonly employed 
in domestic services. In religious status, the Shudras 
were lower than the Helots. When a reference is made 
to their obvious usefulness in olden times, it is difficult 
to understand the peculiar hate with which, it would 
seem, they were regarded, unless on the supposition 
that they were prone, — as well they might be, — to dis- 
content and rebellion, at any rate till a general agreement 
as to their depression was secured among their superiors. 

Of the four classes of Hindus now treated of, it is 
held by the Brahmans that theKshatriyas and Vaishyas 
no longer exist. In explanation of their doctrine on this 
matter, they refer to the legend of Parashurama, an 
alleged incarnation of the god Vishnu, who is said to 
have killed all the Kshatriyas in twenty-one engage- 
ments to the destruction of the Yadavas by Krishna, 
considered also an incarnation of the same god ;t and 

^ For a summary and review of the wild legends connected with 
Parashurama, see Muir’s Te:s;ts, pp. 151-174. The slaughter of the 
Kshatriyas is laid in remote ages, beyond those of the Law Books, and 
the narrations of it are not available for the purpose for which they 
are appealed to by the modern Brahmans. 

t The legends of this alleged destruction are given in the Mah£bh|i«- 
rata and the Yaishnava Puranas, See Wilson’s Yishnu Purana, p. 610, 
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especially to certain passages in tliQ Bliagavata and 
other Puranas, in which it is prophesied that after king 
Nanda, son of Mahananda, aU earthly power is to be 
administered by Shudras.* To their allegations oQ 
these matters it will be afterwards necessary to refer. 
In the meantime, I would simply mention one or two 
historical facts which bear more distinctly on the posi- 
tion of the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas in India than 
do the legends adduced by the Brahmans. As the con- 
quests of the A ryas, — from whom, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, the first Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas 
sprung, — advanced in India, difficulties, arising from 
the prejudices of race, were felt in giving the status of 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas to the rulers and cultivators 
and merchants of the subjugated tribes ; while, com- 
pared with the general population of these tribes, the pure 
A'ryas must have appeared but few in number. Shakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism, who flourished in 
the first half of tlie sixth or latter half of the fifth 
century before Christ, was a Kshatriya ; and he, and his 
cause after him, received great patronage and support 
from the scions of the princely tribe, who became its 
great propagator’s, ■while they seceded from the organized 
Brahmanical faith and were reckoned apostates by its up- 

See Bliagavata, Skaada xiL 1. In the Vislinn Punina (Wilson's, 
p. 467) it is said of this Naiida, ‘^Like another Parasimrama, IieAyill 
be the annihilator of the Kshatriya race ; for after him the kings of 
the earth ^vill be Shudras.” Except sometimes in bare lists of kings 
(requiring a critical consideration, and adjustment), the Puninas givg 
no history. To preserve the air of antiquity, these writings, “which were 
evidently manufactured in la;te • centuries, give their, chronology in a 
prcqdietical form. 
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holders. The inercliaiits of India, too, clave to Buddhism 
in great multitudes, as is evident from the inscriptions 
on the Buddhist Escavations, and is still illustrated in 
the case of the Jainas of Western India- In the course 
of ages, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas; mainly of Aryan 
blood, seeing the peculiar honours claimed by and 
accorded to Brahmans, not unnaturally aspired, we may 
suppose, after promotion ; and in the miscelluneous so- 
ciety of India, gav’e themselves out for Brahmans, though 
by the real priestly class they might not be altogether 
acknowledged to have this standing- In every pro- 
vince of India there are cultivating and labouring 
Brahmans, so-called, who are irot acknowledged by 
their brethren in general to be of the real stamp; and 
who claim as their privilege only three of the six consti- 
tuted works of the Brahmans — those of reading the 
Vedas, sacrificing for themselves, and giving alms. 
Examples of this class of Brahmans may be found 
in the Bhatela Brahmans of Gujarat ;*' intheShenavi 
Brahmans of the Maratha country and Goa territories; in 
the Ilaiga Brahmans of the Karnatika ; t and in the Ma- 
li astana, or Mastan Brahmans of Odra, or Orissa — who 
are as likely to have been originally A’rjms of the rul- 
ing and cultivating tribes seeking elevation in caste, 
as Brahmans deteriorating themselves b}'- their present 
employments.! It is notorious that in the Bengal Army,. 

^ See Autliors Journal of a Tour in Gujarat, in Oriental Chris- 
tian Spectator 1835, p. 250 

f Letter of Huddlestone Stokes Esq. to the autlior, 

I Noticing the Mastan Bi’dhmans, Mr. A Stirling (Trans, of A.^~ 
See. voL xT.j p. 198) sajs, ‘^ Besides cultivating with their own Iiand;-- 
gardens of the Karbu(Arum Indicun?) cocoaniit, and Irecajiind the nj- 
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V . many of tiie parties who had professed to {;>eIong‘ to the 
Bivihmanhood, have been known to dechire tJiemselves to 
be of a lowei' grade, to get admittance into regiments in 
Avhich there was more than the desired supply of Brah-. 
mans. All this is said with the full admission of the fact 
that the Brahinanical theoiy of the total extinction of 
the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas is altogether inadmissible. 
The descent of some of the Rajput princes from the an- 
cient Kshatriyas, — with a mixture of foreign and abori- 
ginal blood, — seems undeniable, even without the ra,p- 
turous advocacy of the modern^ Pauranika, the worthy 
and genial Colonel James Tod. 

IV. — Orthodox View of the Mixed Castes. 

According to Manu, the original developement of 
humanity was confined to the Four Castes now noticed. 

Three Castes, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vai- 
shya,” he says, “ are twice-born ; the fourth, the Shudra, 
is once-born ; and there is not a fifth.”* These divisions 
of human society, liowever, it must be seen at once, are 
cjuite inadequate to the e.xigencies of its progress and his- 
tory. Other classes of men, with other duties, must have 
appeared in India, as Avell as in other countries, soon after 
the first settlement in it of any considerable body of the 

jxir beetles^ or pan, tliej very frequently follow tlie plough j fj*oxn wliicJi 
circumstance they are called Halia Bi alimans, and they are found 
everywhere in great mimliers of Miikaddams and Sarbarakars, or 
hereditary renters of villages. Those who handle the plough glory in 
tlieir occupation, and aifect to despise the Bed or Veda Briilnnans, 
who live upon alms. ... 1 have not been able to trace satisfactoiily 
the origin and hi.story of these Mastan Brahmans, who 1 am informed re- 
semble the cultivating Brfdimans of Tirhut and Behar.” 
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descemlautsof our first progenitor. Such classes Hiiuluisni . 
recognizes; but it views them, and certain degraded classes 
of the people, and other bodies of men not yet wdthin the 
.pale of Hinduism, as the issue of connubial intercourse and 
adultery, and of after-propagation by that issue, and 
treats them as mules and hybrids.* It calls them the 
Mixed Castes C Varna Sankara). The origin thins attri- 
buted to them is doubtless entirely of a fictional charac- 
ter. The “ Mixed Castes,” must have originated princi- 
pally from the increase of occupations in the Hindu com- 
munity, brought about by the growing demands and divi- 
sion of labour, and by the circumstance of the dominant 
people (the A'ryas, to be immediately noticed), coming in 
contact with aboriginal tribes, which, keeping in the main 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, have either been ultimately 
degraded, or have maintained for themselves in their own 
retreats a precarious independence. I introduce, — with 
a few explanations, — the information which is given 
respecting them by Manu. We are able to identify 
several of his designations as those of tribes distinct from 
that of the dominant class which established Brahmanism, 
and the system of faith with which it is associated. 

“ Sons, begotten by the twice-born on the class imme- 
diately below them, wise legislators call similar in class 
[with their parents, but not the same] because they are 
degraded by the lowness of their mothers. Such is the 
primeval rule for the sons of women one degree lower 

Commenting on the passage last quoted from Mann, KulJuka 
Biiatta, as noticed hy Mr. Mair (Original Sanskrit Texts, p. 17u), 
says, “ There is no fifth Caste ; for Caste cannot be predicated of the 
mixed tribes, seeing that like mules, they belong to another species 
distinct from that of their father and mother.” 
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[than their husbands] : for the sous of women two or 
three degrees lower, let this nde of law be known 
“ From a Brdhman, on a Vaishya wife,* is born a 
son called Ambashtka,” who, as Manu in another law. 
says, “ should live by curing disorders,” and whose class 
is recognizable as the Ambastai, a people mentioned 
by Ptolemy, f “and represented as a “ Vaidj/a” or 
Physician on a Shudra wife, [is born] a JVixhdda, 
originally viewed as a “ settled” inhabitant, one of 
the Aborigines, but afterwards appointed “ to catch 

* The Code, it will be observed, does hot tell tis what the offspring 
of a Briihman and a Kshatriya woman, referred to in the preceding 
general law, is. Probably a verse has here disappeared from the 
manuscripts. In the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Pnrana, we find 
it thus written: — 

: — The offspring of a Yipra (Brahman on a Kshatriya woman 
is a Murdhdhhishihta (anointed in the head), a Rajanya (of princely 
descent) reckoned higher in religion than, a Kshatriya. KiilMka Bhatta 
supplies Miirdhdvasilcta, but adds to it, as apparently designations also 
given to this kind of offspring, MdM^Jiya^ Karana^ or Kdyastlia. Pre- 
fixed to these four designations, Sir W. Jones (Manu, x. 6) supplies 
the words, They are named in order T But the names are not in the 
order of four ranks, but expressive of four Castes, alleged to be of 
one origin and equal status. The Murdlidhliishilctct^ or MurdhdvasiJcta^ 
Caste is held by the Brahmans to be no longer in existence. 

t AjLi.(5araii Pal. A\fx[3a(yTai, Ptol. lib. vii, Ed. Bert. p. 204. 

^ As noticed by Professor Lassen, the aj)pearance of the Vaidya 
here is puzzling ; but probably the Code had it in view to give to a 
Yaidya more than the rank of a Yaishya, as each of these mixed classes 
partakes in the dignity of the father. . Onwards the Code gives to the 
AmhasktJ}.a, the cure of disorders, dropping the Vaidya out of view. It 
is probable that the country of the Ambashthas, like the Karnatika of 
the present day, furnished remarkaWe physicians or travelling quacks. 



X'lum a ivsiiatriya, on a onaUra wue, springs a crea- 
,ture called Xjgra ^' - — the patroinnnic of a people in the 
time of the Vedas, , perhaps the original of the Hungarian 
nation, — “ with a nature partly warlike and partly servile, 
ferocious in his manners, cruel in his acts, and coniiiiaud- 
f^d, with the Kshattri and Pukkasa to be afterwards 
mentioned,— “ to live by killing animals that live in holes. ”t 
“ The sons of a Brahman by [women of] three [lower] 
classes, of a Kshatriya by [women of) two, and of a 
Vaishya, by one [lowerj class, are called Apamda, or 
degraded. 

^’From a Kshatriya, by a Brahman woman, is born a 

* At tlie time ol the MahdbhSrata, (Rajadhai'mmanushdshana 
parya, vv. 2209-2218. Cal. Ed. vol. iii. p. 443) the mshadas and 
Mleohehas dwelling in the Vindhya nioimtains, and the reputed 
descendants of the wicked Vena are reckoned at a hundred thousand 
(classes?). The picture of themshdda there given seems to' have had 
a party like the BMlla for its type, a being spoken of as “deformed, 
dwarfish, of the colour of chared-wood, with red [furious?] eyes, and 
black hair.” To this description of him we shall afterwards advert. 

t The classing of a goldsmith with a. A7sMda seems curious ; but. the 
Mshdda was not considered so alien from the ruling race as is commonly 
supposed. In the Ildmayana i. 33, we find Eama spoken of as meeting 
with Guha, “ the pious, and beloved prince of the M.shadas” [iJl'Jfrffptr 

fT#.) . The Bombay goldsmiths, however, d^n’tlike 

to be associated with the Nishadas, and plead for being considered a sort 
of sub-Bi-anmns. The Sahyddri Khanda gives to the Sondr, viewed 
as a Pi'irashava, more than the religious status of a Slntdra. It denomi- 
nates him a Mahashudra, or great Shudra. That woi-k, however, is but 
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Sidci’ [the sent”], to “live by managing iiorses and 
driving cars and who, of old, must have been the 
great traditional bard, or reciter, of the families in which 
he was found.* 

“ From a Yaishya, by a militaiy or sacerdotal wife, 
spi ings a ^lAghudci, “authorized to travel with merchan- 
dise,”— and probably an aboriginal inhabitant of the pro- 
vince of Maghada ; “ and a Vaideha’\ of the country of 
FicMa,— first mentioned in the Sanskrit writings as be- 
longing toKing Janaka,— “ to live by waiting on women.” 

“ From a Shudra, onaVaishya; Kshatriya,or Brahman 
woman, are born sons of a mixed breed, called A'yogava 
(a monstrous junction); a Ivshattri,” “a degraded' beino-' 
who must live by killing animals;” “ and a OAand,Ua, the’ 
lowest of mortals,”— t whose tribe is recognized by 
Ptolemy as that of the Kandali, or Gonduli, on the river 
Tapti,;i: (perhaps^ the adjoining the Pliyllitm, of 

the same author, identified as the BUlls, — or the Gondha- 
Us, still a wandering tribe of the Maharashtra.) 

“From a Brahman, by an Bgra female, is born an 

Avnta ; by one of the Ambashtha.tril)e, an A'hMr a" 

designated from AUra, of Ptolemy, on the banks of the 

Indus, and represented by the name of a daks of 

shepherds in Sindh, Kachh, and ICathiawad ; » by one of 

Ibe Ayogava tribe, a DMgvcma;% “appointed to sell 
leather. 

* TlieMaliabliuvata iDrofessesto Lare boon recited by Un-ra-sravis tlie 
sonof lbc SutaLoniabar,shana, wbo is said, however, to W received 
it trom Vai.sbamp.ljana, a disciple of V^dsa, the reputed “ compiler ” as 

iiis name bears, of the Vedas and Sbastras, 

t Manu, X. 6-12. ^ 

I Manu, X. 15.. 

§ Ptol. Geo. Ed. Bei'tii. p. 204. 
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“ The son of a Nishada by a Shudra woman is by t ribe 
a PuIJxim,” “ to live by killing animals that live in 
holes;” “ bnt the son of a Shudra by a NisliadiAroman, 
fs named KiiklmtaJca. 

‘'One born of a Kshattri by an Ugra m called ^Sh'o- 
pciJca (dog’-eater) ; and one begotten by a ValdCha on an 
Ambashthi wmman is called hcHa,” “who should strike 
musical instruments.”* 

“ Those whom the twice-born beget on women of equal 
classes, but who perform not the proper ceremonies, 
people denominate Vratya, or excluded from the Gayatrl. 

“From such an outcast Brahman springs a son, of a 
sinful nature, named a Bhiirjdkantaka, an A'vaniya, a 
VdtadMna, a PushpadJm, and a Shaihha," — ^^who seem to 
have been inhabitants of the countries near the western 
part of the Yiiidhya range. 

“ From such an outcast Ivsliatriya comes a son called 
Jluilla (Rajguru), a Mallei (wrestler), a N'ichhai'i,'\ 
Nata (a dancer), a Karana, a Khasa” (of the Khasya 
tribe), and a Dravida,” — of the eastern coast of the 
peninsula. • 

“ From such an outcast Vaishya is born a son called 
Sudhanvd, CMryya, Kdrusha, Vijanma, Maitra, and 
Satvata,'’ — the last mentioned being nern- the Vindhya. J 

“ ADasyii,” — originally a non-Aiyan, — “ or outcast of 
any pure class, begets, on an Ayogaii woman, a Sairln- 
dhra, who should know how to attend and dress his 
master. 

* Yena comes from Yiiia, a lyre. 

t This is supposed by Professor Lassen to be for LicJiavi\ a class of 
peoplej noted as warriors, in the East of India. 

$ Mann X. 17-23, 
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A Vaidelia begets on her a sweet-voiced Maitriyaha, 
who ringing a bell (or gong) at the appearance of dawn, 
continually praises great men. 

“ A Nisliada begets on her ^ Mar gam, or I)d,sha, wlib 
subsists by his labour in boats, and is named Kaivarta, 
by those who dwell in Aryavarta* 

“From a Nishada, by a Vaideha -woman, springs a 
Kardvara, who cuts leather, and from a Vaideha bv 
women of the Kara vara and Nishada castes an Andhra 
(of the eastern' part of the peninsula), and a Meda,] who 
must live without the town,”-r-perhaps of the degraded 
Meda (“ Mair”) tribe in Rajputana. 

“From a Chandala, by a Vaideha woman, comes a Pdn- 
climpdlm, who works with cane and reeds ; and from a 
Nishada, an Ahindika,” said to be a “jailor.” 

“ From a Chandala, by a Pukassi woman, is born a 
Sopdha, who lives by punishing criminals, a sinful wretch 
ever despised by the virtuous. 

“ A Kishadi woman, by a Chandala, produces a son 
called Antyavasdyi (performer of the lowest actions) em- 
ployed in places for burning the dead, contemned even by 

the contemptible.” $ . 

“Tire following races of Kshatriyas, by their omission 
of holy rites and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually 
sunk among men to the lowest of the four classes [ the 
Shadras] : — PaundraJcas, [ of the east of India ], Odras 
[ of Orisa ], and Dravidas [ of the south east of India ] ; 
Kdmhojas, Yavanas [Greeks],, and Shahas [Sacfe] ; Para- 

]!^Iaim, X. 32-34. The region of tile A'ryaB, 
f The Miiratlui Brahmans consicte Mhki the ecprivRienl oi'GondEG 
J ^Manu, X, 3()~3th 
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das, PaMavas [ Persians], CMnas [Chinese],* Kinitas, 
Daradas, and Khashas [all identified as names of peoples 
and tribes]. Ail those tribes of men >vhic‘li ai’e sprung 
from the classes produced from the mouth, the arm, tlie 
thig'h, and the foot of Brahma, became outcasts and are 
called Dasyus, ud) ether they speak the language of the 
Mlichchhas, or that of the A'ryasPi 

The Mixed Classes of the Hindus, even in their generic 
designations, are now far more numerous than those 
which are here indicated, though doubtless there has been 
a great indisposition on t,be part of the Brahmans to ex- 
tend them nominally beyond those found mentioned in 
the more ancient Law Books. This fact may be illustrat- 
ed by any of the Tabular views of the Castes coaistructed 
by the natives in any of the provinces of India, — as in that 
of the Maharashtra, or Maratha country, a transliteration 
and translation of which, in an abridged form, may, with 
its introductory matter, be • here introduced, as the most 
distinct and prt cise document of the kind procurable,:!: 

1. “The Brdhmans have proceeded from the mouth 
of the god Brahtna. They have a right to the perfor- 
mance and use of the Sixteen Saci’aments and the Six 
religious Works.” The Sixteen Sacraments ( sansharas), 
here alluded to, are the following : — cjarhhadhana, sacrifice 
to promote conception, or acknowledge it when it occurs ; 

* The occurence of the Chinas and Yavanas in this yerse indicates 
this portion of jMaim to be later than the time of the Grreeks in India. 

f Mann X. 4o“45. See, on some of the tribes here mentioned, 
Wilson’s Yishnu Parana, p. 177. 

I This character I give it on comparing the Marathi Tables with the 
similar documents of Bengal, the Gwaler State, Orisa, the Ganarese 
countiy, the Tamil country, Malayalim, etc. 
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pcrisarcffta, sacrifice on vitality in the fa-tus; anavalo- 
hhana, sacrifice in the third month of pregnancy ; Vkkm- 
'ball, sacrifice' to Vishnu in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy ; simantonnayana, sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, or. 
eighth month; /ato/eanjwna, the birth ceremony, giving 
the infant clarified butter from a golden spoon before 
dividing the navel string ; namakarana,nmam^ the child 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or bundred-and-first 
day; nkhkrammia, carrying him out to be presented to 
the moon on the third lunar day of the third light fort- 
night ; sitryavalokana, carrying him out to be presented 
to the sun in tlie third oi' fourth month ; annaprashana^ 
feeding him with rice in the sixth or eighth month, or 
when he has cut his teeth; chudakaryya, tonsure, in the 
second or third year ; upanayana, investiture with the 
string in the fifth, eighth, or sixteenth year ; mahmamya 
instruction in the gayatri-manti’a, after the Munja, the 
ceremony of investment with the sacrificial cord ; sama- 
varttana, loosing the Munja from the loins ; vivaha, mar- 
riage, with its immediate antecedents and concomitants ; 
svargarohana, funeral ceremonies and obsequies, to forward 
the entrance of the spirit into Svarga, or heaven.* The 
dispensation of such of the Sacraments here mentioned as 
])recede birth, is attended with the injury of all delicate 
feeling in families. There is much ceremony, without 
any really moral import, in all the Hindu Sacraments. 
The Six Constituted w'orks of the Brahmans have been 
already mentioned.f 

2. “The Kshatriyas have proceeded from the arm 

* In tills mention, of tlie Sacraments, I have principally folloivcrl 
Moleswortli (Dictionaiy, p. 836). .But compare Steele’s Summary of 
the Law and Customs of Hindu Caste, p. 30. , 

f See above, p. 17. 
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of the god. They have a light to the use of the Sixteen 
Sacraments and Three religious Works. 

3. “ The Vaishjas have proceeded from the foot of 
.the god. They have a right to the use of the Sixteen 

Sacraments and Three religious Works. 

4. “ The Shicdras have proceeded from the foot of the 
god. They have a right to the use of Twelve Sacra- 
ments through the Nama-Mantras.* Their duty is to 
serve the other three Castes. 

“ Thus were created the Four Castes (varnas). 'I’he 
god Brahma also produced -some Mind-born Sous. One 
of these was Kashyapa Rishi [the son of 3Iarlchi one of 
the Mind-born Sons], who gave birth to the gods 
(DSoas) and Titans {Daityas), and so continued the 
progression of the world.f The Brahmans had the 

^ The principal Sacraments not allowed to Sliiidnnii are ITpanavanay 
hlahamimjaj and Sainavarttana. The Niiina-Mantras are the simple 
invocations of the names of the gods, as distingnislntd from ^"edic texts. 

•f In the doctrine of the Hind-born sons of Brahma, here alluded to 
(designedly in an obscure form, for preveutiiig the charge of inconsist- 
ency), tliere is, even ill ]\£ami (i. 32-etseq.), a theory of the origin oftlie 
human race quite inconsistent with the orthodox t'ietv of the origin of 
Caste. Having divided his own body into two parts, the lord [Brahma, 
the creator] beca,me, with thelialf, a male, and with the half, a teinale : and 
in that female he created Vlrdj. Know, O most excel lent of Brahmans, 
is here represented as speaking to Blirigu, one of tlie Mind-born 
Sons, or Sons formed by Manu] that I am the person idiom that male Viraj 
after performing devotion, created: I wlio am the creator of all this 
[world]. Being desirous to form creatures, I performed Ye.ry arduous 
devotion, and first created tea Maharsliis, (great Rishis) the lonls of 
creatures : Harfchi, Afcri, Angiras, .Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Pracliii- 
tas, Yashishtha, Blirigu, and Narada, They, endued witli great energy, 
created seven otlier iHaniis and Devas, and the abodes of Devas, and 
Maharsliis of boundless power, Takshas, Rakhasas, Pislvachas, Gau™ 
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custom of receiving in maniage females of all tlie 
four Castes (tlie wife of liis own Caste being tlie first*) 
Tlie Ksliatriyas -man’ied the females of three Castes, 
including their own. ,The Vaishyas were to exclude the. 
females of the Brahman and Kshatriya Castes, and 
to marry those of their owm and the Shildra Caste. The 
Shudras were permitted to contract marriages , only in 
their own Caste, Such was the custom of the former 
ages. The offspring of such marriages is called the 
Anuloma* The offspring of unlawful connexions between 
the higher Caste men and lowep caste women is called 
the’ PratilomaA' The period for the investiture with 
the sacred thread of the male issues of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaishya Castes is [properly] restricted 
to the age of nine years (to the commencement of the 

clIiarTas, Apsarasas, Asui-as^ Kagas, Serpents, Suparna.«5, and the dif- 
ferent classes of Pitris, Kinnaras, apes, fislies, varions birds, 

beasts, deer, Mek, and wild animals -vvitli two rows of 
hy mj aj^pointment [tliat of Llann, the son of the self'-existentj 
and bj the force of deyotion, these greats ones created all this in ova- 
ble and iininoyable world with separate actions allotted to each creature.” 

To this j)assnge, as o]!)posed to tlie orthodox theory of Caste, I directed 
attention in inj lectures to the youth of Bombay many years ago. Mr. 
Muir (whose tra.nslation .1 haye adojited in giving it, 0. S. T. p. 16), 

I am glad to notice, thus refers to it : — It will be observed that 
among the creatures formed by the te,n Maharsliis are Men, who are not 
specified fis being of any particular caste. Ilow^does this creation by the 
Maharsliis consist with tlic four being created separately, and by the 
iinmedia,te act of Brahma, as described inverse 31,” [in which they are 
spoken of as brought ' from his head, hands, etc] ,?. 

From AnUy with, and /omaj hair, grain, or line, meaning in the 
direct line of nature. 

f Tlie reverse of the preceding. 
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ninth year)* Tliose whose thread ceremony has not been 
solemnized within that period are called Vnitt/a. The 
children born to the Vratyas by adultery with the 
..women of their own caste are called the Vnttya-Santali 
(Tratya-progeny). Again, those born of illegal con- 
nexion of the men of any one of the above-mentioned 
castes with the women of any other caste are called the 
Mixed Castes {Scaikara-Jdti ). The authors of the Juti- 
Viveka, the Brahajjati-Viveka, the Madhava, Ival})alita, 
and the Parashurama Pratapa [works of authority 
amouo' the Maratha Brahmans], sav there are manv 
Mixed-Castes in this last age (Ivali-Yuga) which cannot 
be determined and described. Yet, with the help of 
Manu and the other Rishis, they enumerate 134 produced 
from the Anulomas and and the mixture (by 

the Sankara-Jdt'i) of the four original Castes. They 
describe their modes of subsistence, and notice the Castes 
which are referable to the Sankara- Jati and those which 
are not. The folio\?ing is the sum of them : — 

Direct! j from god — tlic Eniliman, Ksliatriya, V aisliyaj and BL lidra 4 
From the Amiloma — the Murdha-Yasiktajtlie Ambashtlia, the Pj'i- 
rashava, the Malii.shya, the Ugra, and the Yaitulika-lvarana 

Charana G 

From the Frafiioma — ^the Biita, the Yaidchika, the Chaiidala, 

- tlie Miigadha, tlie Ivshata-Nishuda, the Ayoga va 0 

From tlie Vraf^as and the Sankaras together, according to 


the jireceding books 3 G 

To M'hieli are to be added, fi’om the Parashurama Pratdpa, 22 

Total of Castes enumerated loTT 


See rlie injunction of Mami on this matter, aboYC, pp. 15- IG. But 
eompa,re M’ith it, for the ap23lication of the term Vrdiya, the "Yahalharata, 
Amishilshana Parva, G. 2621: — The three outcaste classes are the 
CiinnhUa,, the Yratya, and the Yaidya, begotten by a Bhuclra on Ibinnles 
uiTlie Bidhinan, I\.s]iatri 3 TT, and Yaishya classes respcctivelv . 
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TABITLAR VIEW OF THE OASTIS ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


Fro)n the Brahman to the SMdra, here the Kunhi or Oaltimtor. 

Custe. Eunslcrit ileno- MdrCUJn dmomi-- English denO'‘ MaU Female Parent, Procession, 

minutiun. nation. mmiition, 

1 Bi-iihamnna .... BralVmain. Brdhnian, .... Bralnnan , . Brahman , . Eegular. 

2 Murddhjibhlsliik- Anomied in Brahman , , Kshatriya . . Annloma^ 

ta '*' the head 

3 Kshatriya Ivshatriya . . . . . . Kshatriya Kshatriya,, Kshatriya,. Begular. 

4 Ambashtha *.«. Vaidya ........ AtnhasJitka •• Brahman .. Yaishya.... Annloma^ 

5 Yaishya Yaisliya Vaishya .... Yaishya .... Yaishya .... Eegnlar . 

C Maliishya JosM Mahishya or Kshatriya*. Yaishya.... Annloma. 

Joshs 

7 Kunda»Golalr,a . , ICnnda-Golaka , » KumJa-^GcMm Brahman. •. Brahman Adultery. ■ 

, * wife of ■ 

another 

8 Eanda-Goluka ... liaiuja-Golaka * , Jlanda-Golaka Brahman .. Brlhman- Adultery. 

widow ' * 

9 Bhishaka, orAm- Apar-Ambashtha U/riVzrtZra, or Brahman. Kshatriya*. Adultery. 

hakat Ambaka 

10 Sdta .......... Sarathi Charioteer, or Kshatriya . . Brahman . . , Pratiio^ 

Bard , ma. 

»11 ParashavaJ .... Sonar Goldsmith^**, Brahman ** Shudra .. . . Anuloma.- ■ 

l2Ggra .......... Eajput ....... Uyra Kshatriya ,, Shddra .... ‘ 

13 KS.nsyakara ««•. Kansdr Bell-metal- Shdrasena, Shiirasena, Begene* ' 

worker Adhika- Aclhika- ration.^ 

Kshatriya ' Kshatriya 

14 Bnjjakantha.... Prathama-Bai- 1. Bairdgi , , , , Brahman Brahman ♦. Yratya-^ . 

ragi Yratya, Saritati. 

Annpanfta 

1*5 A^-artaka BwdtIyaBairagi. . 2. Do. *.*. Brijjakantha Brahman »» Bo. 

or Pratham 
Bairdgi 

16 Katadliana .«•* Triiiya-Bairdgf., 3. Do, .... A' vartaka, or Brahman. *, Bo. 

' ^ ' Bwitfya , - 

Bairagi 

17'PushpaBhdkhara. Chaturtha-Bai- 4. Do. *,,, Katadhana, Brdhman. ,, ■ Bo, 

(S’ j , ‘ ^ xdgi or Tritfya ^ 

, Bairdgf || 

t ^ Or 3tttr<llidvlsikkta. Kow altogctlior extinct, . f ■ Kow altogether extinct;, 

I Gohlsmltlis arc important personages in the community. Many say they are- here inserted by &voor/ - 
ill tlio handlmftSj, aceordlng to the. Caste theory, should rank lower than Shddras. They have, however^ a 
pmiftp progeultor aswlboii to them. ' - .''iji'i 

^ § By a KslmtrJya adopting 'Ur. trad®,, as is said, 

f • Tim Biihdgfe,— or Fa/rdf/iV-are devotees of Vislmu, and properly a sect, nioi a ciiste. The numeric tiia- 
pons lb ( ‘b S?, 3, 4)'are piumly arbitrary. - - ■ ' i 
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Englkh . .. MaU BmmL EeumUEsmiL.. 

mimilm. rntmi, ■ mimtUmi. " | 

18 M^adlia. Silrya-lTpasaka., Mdghaia ^ ^ Brulmmii Fa.'jlipaslic- ‘-Jr' 

lifcira »*** ' 

19 SliasYatika *..♦ Deyapilja-Ka* Idol-drmaer ,* Brataaii *♦ Magadha ** 


20 SiidhaBYacIiarya, iFaugara, etc., of Tratya-van- Talsliya*#*# Tnitya >S 

Bi'uinida, Ti- live Icincls of slia Amx- 

Janma, Mai- Tanis"^ paiirta 

, treya, Savrita, 

21, 3Mdra. Ilniibu ..*..4*. CaUmt^or SMdra SMdra Eegdar 


22 AMiif 

23 Magadlia-Bandi- 

: 

24 'Nfipita** 1 . 
26 Apara-T^Fiipitaf , 
#26 Jlxalla 

27 Miith 
28 Yichuka 


0/ the StatiiB of the Cu 

Gawalf Ilerdsiwmf . » 

Bliatava Ivavi ,* Minstrel of tko 
Mdgadhas 

Nhavi Barber 

INliavj Beirher 

Eajgurii Jhalla 


Uivedors. 

Bruhisian 
Yaisliya .. 


29 Silda 

■30 ICansyakara . , . 


Jethi:]:' Wrestler .. 

, Giiatradhar, or Umbrella- 
W6xi holder 

Svayarapnki • » » « Cook 

Bogar-Kdnsur Clumsy- Bra- 


Brulimaii 
Magatlba 
Ivskatrlya- 
Trdtiya 
, Jhalla 
Brahman 

Siita.. . . .* 

BraliUian 


, Mahisliya *, 

, Kshatrlya ♦* Pratilo 
nia 

SMcIra «.•« 

Ugm 

Shiidra or. . Viatya S 
Kshatriya 
Ksliatriya ♦ ♦ 

Taidehika ^ , 

Yaidehilio »* 
Ambushtha « 


31 Kinasava . 

32 Eathakdra , 


Coppcrs/mlh . 
Carpenter ««. 


Kslintriya 

Malushra 


^ . , ■ Lower than Shiidras, 

"3 J' Valtallka Kara - Bhad £ (?) Y aishya * * . , 

najOr CIiai*ar!.a 

34 Kdyastha. Prabhu or F&x- K, Parhim •* Yaideliika,*. 

hhu 

36 Apara-Kayastha . Prahhu 'or Par-, Kayastha ♦. 
hhu 

36 Parahliii «*.»*.**’ Farahlia ».*♦**•• Y raty a Pra- 

bhii-hro- 
ther 

87 Andhasyaka .... Bhadahhunjya . , G7ain-paraher Yaidchika .. 

MaiiikCira. Yidhari Jeioelter Ksliatriya 

Shalikana (?)*... Katari Twn&r ■ ...... Maldkara . . 


rdrashata t . 
CiuiransV 
Yailidaka 


SMdra .»#»* Amiloma 

Mahis'liya ,, 

Kuyastlia- 
xvidow 
'Prahlni-sist- ' InceFtt [| 


Slid cl ra .« 

Taislija .... Adultery. 
EdyaBtha 


* Tills is ii lai.c interpolation, tlio Jangams being the priests of the Lijigayit s, a rnoherr) sout. 

T'rom tiio Banskrit chief: % Tariotyoftliepreceahig. § Or kurana. f-s 

)| insinnatlon iVous J'lralnnauical iiatred, the Kkyasthas, or-^rarhlius, hoiug grea.t rivals of liiC Brshiltfllt 
in the matter oibffice-einpioymcnt. 
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<7cfla- 

40 A’YOgava 

41 Kuniblia'kdra ,, 


Maralhi dmomU English .'ctoto- M^leParmt. Female PormU 


4S V atsala G oru lilif • . . ^ . 

44 SlHiullira Mar- Aiig-Mardaju 

dunl (?) 

45 ChMgalika Slitdaka. ..*♦ 


Potluiriivat ..** Signe-^clressm\» Shiidra Taisliya*.*. 
ICumblifJ r . PoUen Brdhmaii . , U gra 

42 G andliaka Gaudlu Ferfimier ; , . . ■ Ugra * . * . • Arabashtlia, . 

G oiii khi Coiokerd . . * . SMdra .... Kihisyakdra . 

■ Aiig-Mardaju ,, Appliersof tm- Malla Ksliatriya 

guents 

Slitdaka. Goatherd * . . . Katadliana. . Bandijana ot 


4G Sindolaka 
47 V astra- Vikrayf * 


48 Shibala *••*•*. 
40 Skankaj-gkua 

*50MeMkara 

51 rimki-Yikrayi' 

52 K.agalika. . * . » < 
f53 Jiyika* . 
54 iSliayiipaia « . . . . 


ShimpL Tailor * . 

Kapo-da-Vika- Clothier- 

nar-Shimpi Tailor 

U nkB.own‘"'' 

Shankarghna 


Baiidijaiia oi* 
Magadlu 
Bhanda ...* 
Ayogava or 
Fdtliara- 


Mall 

Phal-Vjkaiiar 
KaTacli Ivashi ♦ 
Jasud . . . , 
Phras . 

jSCicha-Sonar . * . 


Gardener^ 
Floioer-seUer 
Fridt-seller » 

. Messenger . 
Bed-maker « 


, Brdhman • . Bandija-na , * 
, Ivdyastha A’yogaya*,. 
Prabhu 

, Maluskya •* ISTisluida » 
Brahman Kalavanta ,, 
Slnidra .... ITgra 
, Nishada .... XJgra 
Sairandlira. . Dwara-rak- 
shaka 


55 Kiwhada-Para- Nicha-Sonar * . . 
sh'aya 

50 Mahagurn, TJsh- Karhekar 

Uapilla 

57 MagutavalK (?) . , Chora-Rakshak 

58 Bhasma- Sankara Gurava 


Low-Sondr Brahman 


IFutchnan 
Dresser of 
Idols 


50 Snchiila and Kii- Goudha]i Musician 

dial a 

00 Maitrlya. Gondhali Rtcde-Mm 


]Ishata*Ri" Ayartaka 
shada 
lishemak 

Brahman Bandijrma 

Maha-Tap- Married- 
asvi Brah- Shildra 
man 

A’ndhra .... Vaidohika . . 


Rtede-Mitsi- Yaiddhika «. A'yngava 


Clan 

and ........ . .... AYartaka- 

Jinmbhar 


Oi Cliitrakara Shankavati and AYartaka- 

Ilajarah' Rnmbhar 

62 PraBidika ...... Gaundi Mason .... . . A’yogaya . . 1 

60 Anrahhra. ...... Diiangar Shepherd .... Bryjakanta. . t 

64 Sangara (?) . m . Sangat Shepherd .... Shddra . . . , - 

05 Yaidilln'ka . . . . . # ' Knntan ........ Pimp ^ . Vaisliya .... I 

66]KsMmaka....**'f>wdra-mkshak, Doorkeeper , Kshala-Ni- t 

- Ghobdsh* • . shada 

67 IJlmnka «...**» . Lohar Blacksmith,*, Kshatriya *« 1 

08 IfilmMra Man- 0.'frgar and Ka- Archer ' ....... I 

, clfdik. ' , mangar 

"fhC'uaino, said to he Sansitrit, -does notsieom genuine. 


Bhigyana 


. A’yogaya #♦ Kaivartaka 
. Bryjakanta. . ChhagiiH...* 

. Shudm A’bMr.....’. 
* Vaishya .... Brahman , . . , 
Kshala-Ni- p'gra 
' ' shida ' 

. Kshatriya *« Hit^adha 
. Btikunsha . . 
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Ca3k\ 


Bamhii (Uno- 
oninathu. 

69 rsliufeara. *•«*»•< 
^'0 Matisalika (?) * . 
71 Nagavalll Tfk- 
rayi, 

7 JiAaneliabu’a. . . . . 

73Shaldlya. 

74 Sk'h'nbara 

75 Itiiravmdu**... . 

76 Sliausluni (?)*,. » 


77 mtUm 

78 Eaukika ..»»•# 

79 YaVusika and 

Sliukilya 


Mm'tinA (lemmi- 
mi km. 

Tirgar i 



Xumbo|f 

Ivaiic-liKavanar 
3Sr/clui“NliuTi . » « . 

Sail 

Kosliti 


TasaTarakay- 

Ko.^ht! 


Kmili 

Kit~Loiiuri * , , ♦ 

Kin'id and Club 
bukswur 


£n0Ms?i 

Archer 
Oikmm * . . • # 
BctclAeaf 
seller 

Glassmahcf 
Lo'ic-Barher 
Weaver 
Weaver and 
Spinner 
MaJier of 
coarse silk 
cloth, Low 
IVeaver 
huUpodyer , * 
Charcoal- 
* maker 
Gnm-ciLttcT 
Morse'- 
Trainer 


Male Tareni. Fmuile Pamii, Tromsiofu 


Ablifr . 
Pdrasiiava » « 
Kancliuii' « ». 

Shalmali. . * . 
Ntiplta, , , . . . 
A'vartaka » , 
A'yartaka ,, 


Kaivartaka# . 
XJgTlL *»*..* 

, IvuiiibliakaTa 

. A'varfaka 
Hiirga,**». . • 
Tcna 

Aiildvuta* #, 


Kukkiita .» A''blirr, 


A'blifra 
Malla .. 


Kukknta.. , • 
A'vartuka »# 


SO Fatula* 


Pangul Pmfiul- 

beg (/an 

81 Dasyu Bhamatya , 


Fiisiilaka *, Pulkasa#..# 


PasrJaka » , Shddra 


S2Yei}a 

83'Bnkmisha 

MKaHvanta,.,... 

85 Pan^htika *.►*», 

86 Piishidpalyanr 

Fask'tt-YikaTa.yC 
' 87 Kaivattaka. 


Thieves .*•••« Kuravinda . . 

Bahanipi Mask-wearers Anibashtlux 

Plaipnen 


Jambhaka and Fortiuie-tell- 
Akat ers, etc, 

K al:h’ an la an d Dancers . * * . * 

Kavfd 

Bhid Bearers *.» 

"\Tanjara. , •«.. IVanjdrd or 

Banjdra . . . 

Dhiyai* KuU* . . » Flshcrmmi 


A’yogava , 

* Hata .... 

Brahman , 
Fanshsika . 

Parasliava , 


liiiivartaka « , 
Yaidtdinka . , 

Mtlgadha- 
Ikinrlijana 
MaMshya «. 


S8 'Dlilgtati''. «.* . * ♦ * Jingat . Saddler ....... Brahman 


, ‘ 89' K&fdMiti.i 
_ 90 ,IJt 5 i'aka 7 

91 Slniddim-Mfh’- • 

gaka 

92 Krodbakakknta 


Nfshada «. . 
2\is!uida . . . 

'A’yogaya , 

. A'yogara. *■ 
Descent not recorded. . , 
Kuramara »« Chitrakcra , 


Shikalgar Furbisher 

Obh’f Caster and 

Founder 

Ghadaslii or (Loio) ikT^m- Mdgadha Mahishya 
lYasantri eian 

Taksaii. Mint-mmi 


2tver than the preceding hut 


SMdra .... Kshata- 

‘iNi^hada 

r than Cli&wldim^ 


'98'Bandhnlaka , 

' ■' 04 1 ^ 4 §h|apitri 
; .; 05 'Dhn^akto »* . 


They dont redde in villages^ ' ' 

. Jharekan Remitter of ’ Maitreya .. tTadliika' *« 

metaUie dros^ 

, Badluii ........ Box-makcf Kafyartaka. , AM*traidika 

Glu'sddf Coarse- ' , Kdramdra Stitlr »♦««.« 

BiaeUsmth ‘ 


* 
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Maraihi iknumi- Bmjtish Pamit^ 

miftatiGU,; 'Jk-. .1 . '. • 


'Bi*\ fUi }isk/'if (fenO' 

‘ nihHHio)i, imtion^ 

Sliailika .,.***,. NiUbaiiid mmr of ' 

j'S; ’ animaU ’ 

Ip7 Kartiia-Cknnil- Bcltkh* •# * * . f , ♦ Stone-diffr^et'' 
fr’ :tla, 

98 Hjmgci.-jhtlia . . , , Chnni-Loriil ri , . 

99 Manju.slia Pafft 

iOO jSluta, * . . . . Kollmntf ot 

V,! ’ Dobiiri 

I'Oi SiitradMra, Chitra-katlii or 

ICala-Sutri 

*3, BajiiMra Ksinjdrf 

3 K^kata-Nisliucla Phansc-Purudlii 
04 Kinsliuka. **.,.* Eiiriid Bashefmah&t' 

5 .Apani-Ivinslmka Eailauli., BasJi’etiHalier 

00 Kkadirotpildakii Katkan' ,, Kdtkart^ 

Aisgslnika , Man- Entdwun 
daliluu 

Garudi , 


BemaU Parent, Pmmion, 


L'bm-hurner 
Washerman 
Titmbhr or 
.Dancer 
DolUDancer 


Kilshtapdirfi- Bnilinian .. 
kara 

Brdliniaii- Br ahman-wi- 

Saniiyasi dow' 
Kaivartaka. . Jadliika , , . . 


Taidehika . 
Shilmdiira 
klardani 
A'yogava » 


BiifS 

. 1C 

few 

p« 

tfioo 

il 07 . 


Mojpe-Uolster Brij akantlia 

Snarer Shit dr a * • • < 


ITgra ...... 

K'hatriya » , 

Rathakara, 

Avartaka , . 
Kshalriya ♦ , 
Kaivartaka. . Kiiravinda. , 


Fratiloiria. ' 


Dogmcai 


q 8 Ahi-tundaka, . ■ 


|«9 Gholfka .. 

|;|l0 Charm aka 
>' Kiiniv/tra 
|ldl Vaisliya-Gdyaka 


Tad an' 


!^ishikla ... 
XJslitrapdla. 
Pushpaslie- 
khar 

Player with Vaidchika . 
serpents 

Taddr\ Nfslnida , . . 


or Chambhar Shoemaker, • , Bhigvana 


Dliigvana 
, Brjihnnm «« 
KarmaCbln- 
diiia 

ISisliada « * . i. 

Ald-tuiidaka 
Nish a da. , . , 


Biispliod . . » . 
i2 -Chiiladliya ...»«• Nfcha-Parit 
I’llJj Saiuiika KhaR^^ * • ’ * 


. Bamhii- Avartaka ♦. Kara vara *, 

Sputter 

Lqxo Wimhir- Kaivartaka., Havana ,,,, 
man 

Butcher Karma-cMin- Kaivartaka. . 

dala 

Distiller** «, Vena A ’blur,.,,. . 


il4 Sausdikala Kalal 

The touch of the folloimng requires ahlution of dress. X 


d Dnrbhara .Rbor 

I lG Meda Gonda and 

Thu kill* 

.l7Blulla Bliilla 

1 18 B'Jiuruda Rfiirmbdif and 

' ' Berad 

ilQ Tavdra; ,.*»**•• Lakhuri or Ni- 
cha Otilri 


|l 20 Ch 4 n#la 
Fnlkasa, . . 


Currier*, .... A’yogava Biiigvana 
Gonda, and Yaidehlka,, Kdravdra 
Thdkur 

Bkilla ****** Kaivartaka. . Karavarl 
Bercifff Pdnm- ikntevasayf. Pulkasa .. 
shi 

Varnis/iers, . Hastaka .... Mdda , . , . 
Dealers-in lac 

Fromihe Chimdala to tlie^F-dmtibdl. 

Eiiidu Idalal- 'Shudra ....Brahman 

khor 

DongarkKiiH MlU-Ktil4 NltjMda Sliildva 


, Pratiloma. 


Jtujgi* tribe, makers of caiodiu. 


’WanderiagdTibe.s' rat*catdiers, stoned-dresser/*; 


S(i^lxailasndn&, 


I'. 
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Cask. t^am7i.rit dem^ Manlthltlenomk - Englkhdemr Mak Parent, 
jiiiaaflon. nation. ■ iitmittio-ii. 


Feumk .Parerd, Promska 


122 Turttslika .... 

Ooiida, Turka- 


Kishada • « ■ » 

Hedada 


man, Mlccli- 




125oSIivapini:at 

cfiti, eted*'- 
rrutliajuMaliur 

1 'Malidr 

ChuiidtUa , , 

Pulkasa **. 

124 AiUevasfiyi' 

Pwll'fya Mahar, 

2 Muhdr *,v 

Cln'unldla . 

Nisliada 

; 12S Hava, 

IllOlil 

Tritiya Mahdr 

3 UaMr ... 

OhanAna- ♦ 

Aiidhra . . 

126 KrriTjstdhj 

Ciiaturtha Ma- 

4 MaMr 

Siivtipaka . 

Fliiva .•*. 

127 Hastaka 

Pan chain Maliur 

5 MaMr t.« 

Chdiiddla . 

Ivraviiwlhi , 

. , ■:i.28ICdtaka 

Baha’^-a Mahar 

6'. MaMr-- 

SliYapiika • 

Hastaka . . . 

129 He^haka. 

Ni'eha-Maluir •# 

Lota 2Iulidt\ 

0oma, Ante- 

Matangf . . . 

, I,SOCMs]ra. 

Ati-nichaMaliar ' 

Lowest Malta 

Tasayi 
Tiiruslika .. 

Chaudala . 

131 Shvapacha. ..... 

ISIang 

Mdng* . , . . , f 

Chanda la ♦. 

Meda ♦«.». 

132 Matatiiga., . . * 

Akmg 

Lote Mdng t 

Plava 

Aiitevasuyn 

, 133 -Maly aliuri, Yava- 

51 m-i! al m an - H al al- 

‘‘ Sol(UeP \ . ♦ . 

Turuslika 

Sitda, *,.i, 

Ea 

134, Maniis'liya- 

k'hcr, SoJarJ 
A'Jain-lilior , . . t 

Camiihal 

Chandilla 

5Ieda .... 


Bkaksliaka 

Besides tlie Castes above enumerated,” it is added to the 
Tables, “ there are other Castes, — ^in the city of Piimt eleven, — 
the origin of which caimot be explained according to the Shastras. 
Altogether, the Recognized Castes in the Maritha Country 
amount to 145, The rank popularly assigned to the, se Castes does . 
not in each instance accord with that established by the SMstras.” 

: ‘ The list, though comprehending but the families and genem 
of the local Ca,stes, is indeed, far horn being complete. But to 
! this subject we must afterwards return in another connexion. 
Our object at present has been merely to illustrate the principle 
according to which, in the orthodox view, varieties in Caste hare 
Originated. The mode of their actual development will, require 
.special and distinct notice. : 


'1 ‘ ' * 'This shows that the' Bydlimaas' -are feiit ‘iwor olhnographorA- . ' 

denowinationBAt willihe ohservecl, are all attributed to the hlaldtrs, a tlegratied 
'i ,1 'v" . '^rvfrX ' arbitmriiy set forth as of six degrees-. • 

■ ' ’ ■ u ^ Che British warrior mark the place here assigned to him. Tim Brahmans are afraid to put tlm ‘•Bahebs''’^ 

'f'i' ' ' by saying that ^ they have got a share of the ilnjildhiMirth (authority of 


government) claimed by iho anckait Kshatriyas. Some of the Briihraans bold that the Yavanas and Enropf ans 
socmld take rank after the Turushkas i but this is of little comcquence, as they are still left between the Chdn.. 


)XVIBV 

be add 
acre giv' 
;nt day. 
from V 
3 repres' 
coui’se 
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tiiemseWes are subordinated to the Brahmans. To persons of 
low-caste seeking learning, not called for by their original posi- 
tion, he expresses no good will, as he teaches that they will 
npset the order of things, to the production of general inconve- 
niences and difficulties. In all this he is but a representative 
man of the orthodox, and still prevailing, school. Old India 
directs its uniform effort to the conservation of caste with all its 
peculiarities and pretensions. Everything adverse to caste it 
interprets as a sure sign or omen of the advance of the Kali 
Yaga, or iron age, preparatory to the destruction of the nniveree, 
as guessed at in the curious attempts at prophecy made in the 
Priraiias, on the first threateiiings or realization of Muhammadan 
conquest in the North of India.* 


* The follo’wing tctj curious specimen of these prophecieB is Iiere worthy 
of attention; — 

** Moil of three tribes, but degraded, and A’bhiVas and Sbudrus, will aempy Shaurashtra, A.v;mi!, ' 

Arlmda, and Marublmmi ; and i:>lnldras out-castes, and liarbarians wiilbe minsters of the basks of the Imtns, 

' ;V' ' the Clmiidrablidga and Kashmir, These 'Will bo coBteinporpi-y rnoaart'h.s, reigning over tho earth ; 

king.s of clwrlish spirit, violent temper, and ever addicted to fah^ehood and wickedness. They will iullict 
. death <n women, childmi, and cows; they will seisje upon the property of their subjects, they will he of 
limited power, and ■will for tho most part rapidly idsh and fall ; their lives wiU be short, Ihoir dossres Insati- 
'-sitble^aiid they will display bat little, piety. The people of thb various countries intermingling with them 
foHo'w their example, and the barbarians being powerful in the patronage of the princes, whilst purer trib^is 
. are neglected, the people will perish* Wealth and piety will decrease -day by d«j% until the world will be 
; ’ wholly depraved. , Then, property alone will confer, rank ; wealth ‘will be the only source of devosion' ; i>aSsb.Hi 
will foe the sole bond of union between the sexes; falsehood will be the only means of success in litigation ; 

. - und women will' be objects merely of sensual gratification. .Earth ■will foe venerated but for its mhicral 
/'-'iredsitires i\theBrahmanical tliread will constitute a Brahman ; e^fteraal t j’pes (as the staff and red garb) 
•will be the only d'istiactions -of the several orders of life ; dishonesty ivill ho the universal meam of sub- 
ststenee | weakness, will ho tlio cause of dependence ; menace and presumption will be substituted for learntlng,, 
Siheraiity will foe devotion ; simple ablution iviil be purification ? mutual assent will bo imuTiage ; fine clothes 
, Will be dignity ; aiid water afar offi will bo esteemed a holy spying . ‘ /Imidst; all pastes he Who Is .the strongest 
will reign over a principality thus vitiated by many faults. 'The people unable to bear tl^e bea'vy burdeuis 
upbn' them by their avaricious sovereigns,, wUbtnke refuge 'arnotig the valleys of‘ the jnoahiidps^ and ■ 
herbs; roots, 'fibwers,' an.d' TeaTcs';'' their 

f’/T’f'lkf'fc of trees, bnd they will be exposed to the cold, 'and ‘wind, bad’' sun, and rain. So maifsllfe willexltml ^ 
thi'fte atid twentv Thus in the Kali ane shall decav.constantlv 


, ,iwenty„„ yMmy 

|i) y l;!®|>’|srbbfees Its annihilation d 


Thus in th^' -Kali age shall decay'-constantly proceed, until ilio haiaan 'race ' 
ITilson’s Yishnu Futuna, pp*,48i-4;8S. For more niaLter of the sai'ne kind, witii 
and discrepancies see pp. 622-626 of the same 'work, the I2th_ Sluiudu of the Bluigafa'h,' 

" most of the other Furunas. ' . 
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V. — Origin and Development of Indian Caste. 

The artificial system of Caste, to which the two preced- 
ing sections have been devoted, was not the growth of a 
single age, or even of a few centuries. The exhibition of 
its origin and development is the great desideratum in all 
researches into the history of the social life of India. 
It is to be regretted that the materials for such an ex- 
hibition are but of limited extent and of difficult interpre- 
tation. We arrange our notices of them, as far as prac- 
ticable, in chronological order. 

1. We begin with gleanings from the Vedas. 

The earliest sources of information on Indian society 
are, of course, the oldest portions of the vast and vari- 
, ed body of Indian literature, denominated the VMas. 
In referring to them for this information, which can be, 
collected only with much labour, we must distinctly 
recognise their peculiar character as literary and religious 
■works. 

The word V4da, as we have elsewhere said, may be 
Tendered Fount-of- Knowledge or of Vision, its root ap- 
pearing in the Greek e’iSsw and Latin mdo 

and videoy and English wit.* The works to which 
' this name is applied, however, have no comprehensive 
contents suitable to their designation,— which appears to 
have been given them merely because of their great 
age and estimated venerable character, as embodying 
the religious songs and hymi^s of the ancient Indians. 

* India Three Thoiissnd Years Ago, p, 15. 

. ■ ‘ TO t 
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They are four in number, the Rig, Sama, Yajitr, and 
Atharva. Tlie Rig‘V6da, -vMdi contains their oldest 
material and in its oldest form, has, in its Sankitaov 
collection, some 11,000 or 12,000 distichs or Mickas 
(from whence it receives its name), ari'anged in Si'ikkis, 
or Hymns, principally according to their autliors and 
the gods to whom they are addressed. The 'Yajni' (li- 
teirally sacrificial) Veda, occurs in two collections— the 
Kmkm, or Black, the more ancient, bearing also the name 
of the Taittinya (probably derived fi’oni the school or 
sect by whom it was formed) — and the ShuMa, or White, 
bearing also the name of the Yajaammja, of an origin 
similar to that now mentioned. A large portion of 
its materials in both forms is derived from the Rig, 
to about the half of which it is equal in the ex- 
tent of matter in both of its forms united.'* The Sama 
YHa, which is said by the Brahmans to have 7,000 
verses, f draws almost the whole of its contents from 
the Hig, selecting them, however, in small portions from 
particular hymns, and arranging them principally for 
safcrificial, chanting at the soma sacrifices by a parti- 
cular class of priests. { The Athana Ycda, which is said 

, '* In tie Black Tajnr V(§da, tHere appear in tie MS. before me 
to be about 1836 disticis. 

f In Dr. Stevenson’s edition it occupies only somo 8,395 lines. In 
Beufey’.s, it ias about 2735. 

, I Tioiigli most of tie Hymns (Siiktas, laudations, — ^from sti good and 
spoken) of the Eig-Veda are iiitended for personal and i'aniily 
use, it is obvious from some of them, of later compo.sition than their 
associates in the iSnnMt^ or coMection, that a somewhat delinite order 
had been adopted by the parties acting as priests when tiieso later 
hymns were, composed. ' Thu% .e. g. in E. V. ii. 5. varga 17,., we have 
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to have 6,015 verses, is po^erior to the others in compo- 
sition ; ami it is mostly filled with incantations and curses 
and blessings. It takes only a few of its pieces from 
the hymns of the Rig, and principally from those of 
latest composition. 

The representation of what may be called the V edic 
period of time is to be sought for principally in the Jlirj- 
VMu, because the pieces which it contains are found 
iudividually, though not in chronological arrangement, 
in their original form, and because it is the great fount 
from which the contents of the other Vedas have, in so far 
as they represent that period, been drawn ; and to it 
the chief inquiries into that period have to ]>e directed. 

The chronological limits of the oldest Vedic period, 
properly called by Dr. Max Muller the Chhandas , — that 
in which tlie Cliants or Songs of the Vedas were first 
composed, — has been shown by that able scholar, in per- 
fect consistency with the researches of other orientalists, 
to range from between the year 1200 to 1000 B. C.,* 
embracing the time, according to our received Hebrew . 
chronology, intervening between Gideon the judge, and 
Solomon the king, of Israel. 

The light which the Vedas, viewed in connection with 
file language in which they are composed, throw on 
the ethnical relationship and geographical position, and ; 
social condition, of the Indians at that remote period, 


this yerse : “ Thine, Agni, is the office of the MoIt, of the of 

the of the ; tlion art.tihe 'Agaidlira of the devout ; thine 

is the fanction of the Prashastji ; thon art the Ailkmryy, and the 
Bmhmd ; and the householderin our dwelling.” 

* History of Ancient, Sanskrit Literature, p. 572. 
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tliough of a limited, is still of an interesting and valu- 
able, character. 

The language of the y Mas, —which after it enjoyed 
posterior culture, came to be denominated the Saushf ila 
(literally co'ucrcato) or cultivated, — ^has been found to be 
intimately connected, both in grammar and vocables, 
not only with the ancient languages of Persia, ultimate- 
ly denominated the Zand and Pahlvi, but with the 
: , Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and other European lan- 
guages, comprehended in the Indo-Teutonic family. Oi 
these languages, it is not the parent, but the sister or 
cousin, as has been seen from their philological compar- 
ison, each of them throwing its own light on the pecti- 
iiar forms and states in which their oldest wmrds first 
became current, when established by conventional 
usag-e,- and each of them containing proofs of subsequent 
invention and modification of words according to the cos- 
mic and social experience, thought, feeling, and culture 
of the divergent and, in some instances, widely-separated 
tribes to which they belong. They are n|prely fragments 
of an older language spoken by the progenitors of these 
; tribes, ackflowledging a common origin, and long kept* 
.united by intercourse and common ititerests-On this 
: matter a perfect consent of orientalists has been gener- 
ated and expressed of , late years. The case has been 
well put by Dr. Max Muller, who, after giving examples 
of the grammatical affinity and verbal accordance of 
r the cognate languages now referred to, thus writes - 
“ Hence all these dialects point to some more ancient lan- 
guage which was to them what Latin was to the Eomance 
dialects,— only that at that early period there was no liter- 
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ature to preserve to US some remnants of that mother- 
tongue that died in giving birth to the modern Arian 
dialects, such as Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Windic, and Celtic. Yet, if there is any trath in in- 
ductive reasoning, that language was once a living lan- 
guage, spoken in Asia by a small tribe, nay originally 
by a small family living under one and the same roof, 
as the language of Camoens, Cervantes, Voltaire, and 
Dante, was once spoken by a few peasants who had 
built their huts on the Seven Hills near the Tibris. If 

it 

we compare the two tables of paradigms, the coinci- 
dences between tlie language of the Veda and the dialect 
spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian recruit at 
Berlin are greater by far than between French and Italian ; 
and, after Bopp’s Comparative Grammar has been com- 
pleted, it will be seen clearly that all the essential forms 
of grammar had been fully framed and established be- 
fore the first separation of the Arian family took place.”* * * § 

The Sanskrit is more closely allied to what has been 
called the Zand,'j' tlie language of the remains of the an- 
cient Zoroastrian literature, than to any of its other cog- 
nate tongues. So much is this the case that some re- 
spectable orientalists, as the late General Vans Kennedy| 
and Mr. JolinEomer of the Bombay Civil Service, § have 

* Miiller on Comparative Mythology (Oxford Essays, 1856 J p. 13. 

f This word is widely applied by the Parsis both to the text amj 
cbtnmente of their ancient boohs ; but, as suggested by Dr; Myllef, 
it is probably connected with the Sanskrit Ohhandas, poetical metre, 
or Chants. 

I Eesearches into the Affinity of Languages, pp. 162-132. 

§ Zend : is it a language ? London, 1858. 
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held that the Zand is merely an artificial fabrication from 
the Sanskrit made by the Farsi priests of India. On this 
matter we made the following remarks in 1812 : — 
' “ Whether or not the Parsf priests in India, from their 
traditional reminiscences of the ancient languages coxild 
have fabricated some of the Zaiid writings, I shall not 
positively assert. There is a poverty in tiie expression 
of some of these waitings, particularly of the minor litur- 
gical pieces, which shows that their authors had no 
ready command of the language in which t||ey wrote. 
There is an approach^ to Gujarati idiom, m sonie 
instances, and to a Gujarati corruption of Sanskrit, 
which at one time awakened considerable suspicions in 
niy mind. Viewing the matter of the Zand language, 
however, in its general aspect, , I have no hesitation in 
declaring that none of the exiled and depressed Parsr 
priests in India can be supposed to have had the ability , 
^ to invent that language, wdth its extensive and minute 
grammatical forms, and wdth its abundant and regular 
analogies to the Sansiirit, Persian, Pahlvi, Greek, Latin, 
and Germanic languages, as so distinctly evinced by 
Bppp and Burnouf, and evident to the general studetit, 
and to write of a state of society altogether diftereut 
from’ that in which they themselves were placed, arid 
in many respects dissimilar to that to which the legends 
of the Shahnamah and other similar works, to which 
they attach some importance, refer.”* 

; The judgment here expressed has been amply con- 
firmed by the latest lingual researches both in liuropfe 
''.''a hd^ ndia. It is now admitted by every competent 

; •'* Aatlior’s work on, Ib^'.Parsi EeIigion,pp, 40C-7. 
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pliilologist tliat both the "Sanskrit and the Zand have 
not only had a common parent ; bnt that the people 
among whom they originally assumed their ultimate 
forms wer# longer united in social fellowship than the 
peoples, diverging from the same, common stock, 
with whom the Latin, Greek, and other Indo-Teutonic 
languages received their peculiar expansion and culture. 
Most interesting has it been to observe that the 
pi*edorninant race mentioned in the Vedas bears through- 
out these works the designation of A'ryya, (or A'rtja) thus 
indicating the country from whiciji it came to India — the, 
Airija of the Psirsi sacred writings, applied both geueri- 
cally to the laud devoted to the doctrines and rites of 
ihe AvaMa (the Zoroastriaii liturgical. course and code) 
as opposed to T’mrya, and specially to Airi/aua V((eJ6, the 
pure or primiti ve ASirya- This A i rya is the Ariya of the 
Persian and the Ariiya of the Scj’thian tablets of the 
Achmmeuiau Kings at Behistun*- ; the Ariana. of the 
Greeks, recognized in the designation of the Arian 
people as earl}'-* as the times of Herodotusf ; and the 
eastern Iran of modem days. The value of tliis dis- 
covery, which belongs to European research, is enhanced 
and not diminished by ' the fact that' the modern 
Brahmanical commentators on the V^.das have interpreted 
the word A'rya merely as a designation, , meaning 


‘ * See Eawlinson’s Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions in 'journal , of; 
R. A. S. voi, X. ; Westergaard, in Tran.sactions. of R. S. N. A. ; and, 
'Norris on the ScjtMc test of .tlie Behistun Inscriptions, in' J, E. A. S. 
voi. XF. 


f See tlio passages of Ilerddotas,- referring to this matter, extracted 
and illustrated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, voi. ii. pp. 281i, 290. ‘ : 




, , » ;t. testMes to the success wim »u.co 

o respectable ; “ ' the acquisitionand perus- 

ftreigners,solougdet>ar^ ^ ^ 

toVMas,are uow stu^m 

«>'“n"*i:wrA/^"see.s.obeuse^^^^^^^^ 

lectable, this is perhaps a h«matiuc 
'■ i the wll-kiiown analogy^ 
“ franh ” expressive of the qualities 

I-theeveiit 

of high or “ respectable,^ 
of the coimtry, A'rya is 

s ”* This opinion is 
of Airyana Vaejo in 

■vaudicl»ao£thePteis,?rhi<at.ls 

first of the countries created liy 

Hormazd, and as having had 

by Anghro-Mainyu or Ahrimati, 


Vedas m 

sense of high or resp 

use of the ivord, according 

of our adjective 
strikingly exhibited m 

ofarV«orArya,iathesense 

1 flip ori<>’*ui of tli6 

p^WlyequUutto ‘■Hi^lauds 
strengthened by the nohce taken 
the first fargard of the 
there mentioned as the 
jkhuta-^Iazda or 1- -- _ 

of climate produced in It ^ 

OTing, according to one fe-molti 
£ tSt.ten months of winter and 

and according to another seven o 
wi#tet,-thns i ’ 

, both a high elevation and anoithei 

Lassen supposes 

.slopes of the Bdurtag and Must. 

. : wUch the rivers Onus and Jaia 

formed the original afflt p* *’ 
mationat 
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aant day by i;he oldest tribes of Kaslig'bar, Yarlvand, 
Khoton, Aksu (the Oxus lafid), Turfan, and Kbdmil.* 
.Oil the course of the spread of the Aryas from the 
quarter now mentioned, but little light can now be shed. 
Their locations as comprehended in the distidcts 
known to the early Iranians ai‘e thus enupierated in 
the Pai-si Vandidad. We give their uanres in parallel 
columns, ■with the identifications whicli have been made 
of them by several distinguished literary authorities. 

I'anAkhkl. P(lrms,(a) Burnoiff. (h) Lassen, (c) llcmrj. (d) 

o Yiu'Jo. .Insn Aruaia. * Ariauti. Anana. ^ 

iSliurik •••. SogcUana.*.*,. Spgd.* Oan oC *S'iigli“ 

• tlliO.f 

S MdutH, , ..».#* Marwa .... Country of tlic MarUj Marty 

two Mar was. 

4-I1akluli Bokhara Bactrn Bactra * Baotni. 

/) .Niciii ^ . 'Nesapur . . ISiisaiti -Misaia Ni.saia. 

G ilarijy Haleb Land of the Herat Aria (of the 

(Aleppo) Zaraiigre and Greeks) Herat. 

Draugse.§ 

7 Taekercta, the Kiibul.*..#. Sejistah Sojistcixij wiih Gojistan, 

' •Du/haka (HeJl its capital 


land)- Dushak^ 

g Onve Unknown Kabul 

9 Kliouta, wltli Gurgana or H37rcaiiia KaudalHr. 

Behrkuna. Jurgan. 

10 Huraqaiti .... Jlermund . . Aracliosia .... Aracliot.us .... Aracliosia. 

11 Haotainat SistuH .. . ♦ Etymandros EtymaTidi' 0 .s .• Hilmond (vano}^' 

(near liennand- uear riyer of 

riyer. . narne). 

1 2 Kaglul Uci f ..... . • ‘ P ........ IHiagfc of (he 

classlesj, pre- 
sent lici. 

IS Chakhra ...... Clihi Chinrcin of Fer- City in Khora- 

dausi. 


M Yarena Kirman or Y'aruna of the • Ghilan. 

Padashkhir- In dians. 

gar. 

lo Hapta-ITeadu Hindustan., The Seven In- The Seven In- Indus Country 
(Seton liivers) dies. dies. (Beven rivers). 

..Khorasan., > Hear the ,e!r* 

ciirnaiabient 

ocean,’' 

y ^ ^ Bee Lassenj ut mipih*x! _ . , ^ 

t 'Of ^trtleJn3^ ' *■’ ^ ■$ Haring for its tlwolling-placc iSHghdo, 

§ iu Mtyniulog:^ r-orreBpnridhig with the Sanskrit If 1‘ehenhn 

(a) Author's ,lVtr8i EellgteHj p,. 2S4.y ■ ' Gommctiitoira mit P Yaem. 

^ is) liulische Aitimrthomskundo h p, -5‘i7-21k 

‘ , (<l) Fust Chapter of YandiMd in Bmisords 'Figypt, vol. hi. pp. 473-hOd, 
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The Baron Btmsen* thinks that the districts above men- 
tioned were tJie halting- places of the A'ryas in their griuluai 
march and progress, by extension, to the land oftlic Seven 
Rivers ^ bat without taking this ea.sy view efwiiot may 
he only a general geographical notice according to lln; 
notioii-s of tilie ancient Zoroastrians, wo may nevertlicdess 
refer to the first fargard of theVandidad as throwing sonic 
ligiit on the expansion of the ATj as in the direction of 
liidia, into which they probably entered either by the 
western passes of the Hindu Kush, by the eas tera road 
leading from Kabul to the Indus, or froi^ Hirat, round 
the promontories of the Haropamisns throng b Arachosia 
to GhaKua, and thence by the Boland Pass to the Indus.'!' 

On the I'losition of the Aryas in their original Indian 
seats, we have lately thus written : — 

“ At the time at which the earlier portions of the 
Vedas were composed, the Aryas were piinripally lucraed 
on the banks of the various affluent.s (;f the Indus and 
(he province now denominated tlie Panjah. Though 
Sajana Acharya, the great Bralimanical counnenhi tor on 
the Vedas, who flourished so late as the lbm-(oeuth 
century after Christ, interprets the rivers nientioried in 
the Vedas as the great sti-eams of modern India, the (ext 
of the Veda gives him no authority for so domg. The 
rivers of the Vedas seem all to have been before (he 
iaunediate observation of the writers of the Hymns 
{Sfildas) of which the cpllectioh of the Rig Veda is com- 

f 'These (ive the . mites ' indicated by Lassen. (Inclisclic All.lier* 

p. 531). _ Dr. M. 'Mliller (Hist, of Ancieat Sanskrit, 
p. , 15.) also, joins with' tHein the aurrow passc.s of the 
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‘ Tliou Indra hast riesdiied the kine, thou hast 
iivoii the Soma juice j thou hast let loose tJic seven, rhers 
to Bow*’* ‘Thou didst U'mersie ninety and miie sircams 
like a handc.’ ‘ His exploits are most glorious, in that 
he has replenished the /oifr divers of sweet water, sprea<l 
over the smfuce of the earth.’ j' “ All (sacrificial) \ianfls 
concenti'atc in Agni (tlie god of fire) as the seven great 
rivers- [miited] flow into the ocean.”| In the Panjah, we 
have four, or five, or seven, or more, great rivers, accord- 
ing as we cross it to the North or South. It is oh- 
vioiislv this district which is denominated in the Vaiididad 

tk- I • , 

<ff fire Farsis, as above, the IIcndu\ or Seven 

Indies, the word Heudu .springing' from Si,idh.i, th.e 
•Sanskrit name of the Indus, Indeed, the Indus is 
•specifically mentioned in the Veda as that river on the 
himks of wJxich some of the composers of the Vedas 
aetuidly lived. Tims, we have, “ May Sind/m, the 
renowned hestower of wealth hear us (fertiliKiiig our) llrpad 
lields with vvater.”^ “ I repeat with a (willing) mind the 
praises of Bhiivja [a king] dw'eling on the banks of th.e- 
Sindlt.u.”l\ In one of the hymns of tlie Rig-Vetla, three 
specific, streams are tlius mentioned as coimocted with' 
tlic w'orshippers of the Vedas : — ‘ Gloriously shine forth, 

Wilson’s Kig-Veda, Vol. 1. p, 88. See also p. 99. , : ; , 

flbia. p. lOS. , ;$ Ibid., p. 189. ,, 

, Vaiitlidad, Isfc larg.ard. . ■ • ■ ' 

' f Sayfma Ac'liitrja, as hinted 'by Prof.- Wilson, Eig-Veda, ii. p, S, 
iindei'sfemdsby tlicj word Siadhn here, the god presiding 

over waters. Even iii this sense, however, it, is nothing but tlie pbr- 
sonified Indus. , h ■ 

j| , Kig-Veda, 2nd asht. lst aflh; 11th v. ' . 
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0 Agtti, in tlie places in wHcli the cfescemlants of Mami, 
[the first or representative Aiyaii man] iulialtii, on the 
banks oftlie Dft>iliadvaiSt}ie A'pmia,mA the Sam.Hrafi:'''' 
These sfc-eams, I am of opinion, are connected -svitli lla* 
south-western and not \ritli the sontli- eastern svstem of 
Indian rivers. Two of them are thus noticed hy Mann : 
‘ The countiy between the di%'ine rivers SarasMili and 
Drishadvati formed hy the gods, is called Bralmidvarta.”t 
The Sarasvati is the Sai’siiti north-west of I'luineshar 
(Sthaueshvar), as noticed by Professor Wilson in his 
Vishnu Piirana.]; It s^eenis, from the manner in which 
it is sometime.s spoken of in the Vddas, to have been a 
favourite with the Aiyas and this probably because of 
some resemblance, — such perhaps as that of losing itself 
in the sands, for it etymologically means a lake, —which 
it bore to tbe Haraqaiti, a liver in the original Aiiya, of 
which it was the uamesake.|i‘ Tlie Drishadvati is su]>posed 

* fsrsyfw jiiwet 3TrT¥irl fVfrrt. Te.'ci of rug-Vwia 

by Muller, vol. ii. p. 747. ■ , 

f 'Maau ii. 17. Sir William Jones says, “ frequented by the godg," 
.but tlie original is formed by the gods. 

; I Wilson’s Visbnu Parana, p. 180. 

, § Vnsishtba devotes to it alone two hymns in the ycli Ashtak.a of 
the Big-'tfoda. 

II For the identification of the name Haraqaiti with Sarafivall, 
we are indebted to Bumoaf' (Commentaire sur Je Yagna, Notes et 
.E'claimssements, p. xcii.) Prom Hamqtdit, tbe district of Amcholia 
of the Greelts (Arrian. Espedf Ale.v, iii. cftp. 23; Stnib. lib. xv. 

, ,0.’2 ; Diony's. Perieg. Vi 10&6 ;Plin. lib. vL cap. H>J derived its 
‘ name. Barnoaf, while ascribing a common origin to the 3 iame.s 
Vlartiqaiti, and Sarasvati,. felt unable, to say whothor Persia or iiutia 
can]claiin,th6 original,.' ;'Seiiciijg,' however, the district of Ilai-dyo; 
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t o liave befen in the neighboiirliootl of the ^arasvati. I am 
not aware that the Apaya has been iilentifitHl, though it 
maybe the Vipdpa, mentioned in the Mahabharata* along 
with the Drishadvati and Vipdsha. In another of the 
hymns ol the Xhg-Veda, the rivers Vipat, — the equivalent 
<iccoiding to etymology and to the Brahmanical coiumeuta- 
tor on the Veda, of tlie of the Mahahlnirata, 

and the origin of the present Beds,— the Ihjphask or 
Bihcms of the Greeks, and the Chhutudn — in later times 
the SImtudd or Sutlej,' — ar-e mentioned as holding- a 
conversation with the sage Visbvamitra. the author of 
many of the Veche hynms.f The VipasU and the 
dwellers on the Vita.sta,~the Hydaspes, or Jhdlnm, 
and the Suryu, (prohahly>- not that near Ayodhyaj, ai’e 
mentioned in a hymn of Vamdeva4 I* « seen that 
the Panjah and its neighbourhood formed the ong-iual 
habitat of the Indian Aryas. The rivers of the soiith- 

mcBtioiieil m the VandidikI of the Pdrsfa, and identiij'ing the word with 
Sarai/if. the name of an Indian rirur (now the Saiju,) Jio justly 
observes that the Zand IlarOyo is tlio more ancient form of tlio word 
as liir as the vowels are concerned (p. ciii. et seq.) Lassen concurs in 
the nevre^ of Bumouf. Ha notes also the agreement of tho Zand 
IftiniqatH mththc i/arnHwnfes of the cuneiform inscriptions and of the 
]>eopIe, too, of these inscriptions called Mariwa (in tho jilm'd), con- 
tracted for llarmjawa, from Harmju tho river, now named the i/erf- 
nid. Tlie name of Ilumyu {Samyu in Sanskrit), he thinks was »iven 
nr after times by the Indians to the river near. Ayocllw, ,ia com- , 
momoration of that of Arachosia. 

ii. 342.. Langlois,. in his translation of the 
K.g-yeda,tom.ii p.280, says,” “Je he sais quelle est la riviere c,ui , 

portaitk nomine cFi-ipaya. ; ■ ^ ' 

filig-Veda, I(lullcr’stext,.,v,ol..ii.,p,'8'28l ' 

I Rig-Vckla 8d Adh. Cth. Ashh:20tii— 22tl. V. 
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casteni .system ^re broiiglifc to notice in the more advancc'd 
portions of the Rig-Veda, The IT<'»raJto and the Gunini'^ 
are first mcutioiieil hy Sh%.'iTashva, ‘ a desceiulant of 
' Atri/’ ill the fourth A.shtaka.* _ The Gmi(/a (Ganges) i.s 
, only once mentioned, and that in the eighth or hist 
Ashtaka,f I have seen no allusion to the tiger in the 
Vedas, though occasional mention i.sraade in them of the 
Him. Tins is a presumption that the Rishis, at the time 
of theh' composition, had not yet reached the laud of the 
tiger. Tiie distinctive lake Sliaryauavati is sometime.^ 

> ' ' Rlg-Vecla 4fcla aslitalv, Sd adliy. (Mullerj il* 453.) Tlie 
Yuiiium is nlso inentioned bj Yasislitbay viewed Iw tlielliruliT ii-gerah' 
?is a coRfceiiiperaTj of Vishvamitray Eig-Yeda 5th aslit. 2(1 adlu 
111 reference to tlie Gouiati, Professor Wilson 27tli, Yarga. (ili. p. 
;h,l'G)says: It would bo the Gomati river in Oude,” or it nuty 

Ixf «a river of the saine appellatiouy more to the north-west rising 
in .Knln^ a feeder of the .Bejahy or Yyasa.” 

f Tliis is ill a hymn addressed to the personified RiverSy ihe -ilh 
of tlie did. adliy. In this hymn, the SiudJia (wliichisin the inascniiju; 
gender, winie all tlie others are in the feminiiio) is spoken- cd' as the 
chief liver. With it are invoked otlier rivers in the following order : 
~~->(huuj(i ; Yamlin'd ; SarasvaM 5 SJiutudr^ with the tlnr 

Ifydfaotes from Iravatf’ ; the Asihrd^ the Chandrabliiigay (klentihed 
‘‘•from the Ahesines.f’ as by Lassen), and the Marmbmlhiu the 
Viimid (llydaspos for Yydaspes) ; ^ the with' the Suskmuh 

tlie 'TrkUimni^ tlie Mrkd^ the' Sidti^ and the Knhlid' (associated tvltli 
tlio iShiLlhuj [probably the Ivophen]' ; and ' the Gomafi\ and tlm 
‘Ivmmu. The llasd several times alluded do indhe Yedas, the ICtMd 
: the AkitihM^ the ICrumu^ and the 8ara;fu are mentioned by Slijiiva- 
slivain the Iiymn, following that' in wbxeh he inentions the Yamnna. 
'Ivig-Yctla-y' 4rh asht. ikl adh. 12th v. 'These in kll probability W(!ve 
' connected with the. same (the Sindlui) system of 'rivers. In fk 
i 4th jxsht. 7tli adli. 26fcli varga, -the; adjective Gdmjnck probably 
meaning'*'^ ilo wing, or swift, rivery-’ occurs. 
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siioiiiloiied as in tlie doTOniiops- of tlte piows Rijika It 
is ■Hiipposed to have been hi 'rhal lyas ' aftorwaa'ds known 
as the country of Kurukslietra.”''' 

The A'ryas in India, if we may judge from the Veda 
and other later works, take little or no notice of their 
entrance into the country from other regions of the world. 
Yet the iiitelligent reader of . the Vedas can easily infer 
tlia,t when the materials of these works were prepared, the 
Aryas of whom they treat were not in their primitive 
couniry. ‘Tliey counted their years hy “'winters,” iiuli- 
ciitiug a coraitr}' in which the cold season was peculiarly 
inarkcd.f They laic! great stress on the ashvaiuSilJ; (it ov 
horsc-sacrihee like the noitherii tribes. Compared with 
their iieighlSoiU's they had a white or fair complexion, 
■'idiey were not fully or peaceably established in the teni- 
tuyies in which they were then found. The facts to wiiicli 
; 1 have now refeired have not escaped the .notice of the 
learned and cantions traiislator of the Big- Veda., Profes- 
sor B. 11. Wilson. “That they' (the ancient Indians), 
lie says,«J]ad extended themselves Irom a more noiHieni 
race is remlerod probable from the peculiar expression 
used, on more than one occasion, in • soliciting long life, 
when the worshipper asks for a hundred winters (kimas), 
a boon not like!}'' to he desired by the natives of a waxm 
(diina.te. Tliey appear dso to have been a ftiir-com-, 
plexioned people, at least . comparatively,, and foyeigri 


, * 7tli aslit. 2d A dll. 5fcli varga. ■ India Tliree Tlionsand Years ago? 

p« 21-21). ' • '' ^ 

f Dr, Stevenson “ivaSj I believe^Y'^^ d.irect rtiteuikm. 

to this ;faet* S(‘e lua translation dfihe.^Bania^Y^ecla/^p. 8()» In addi- 
tion to this first iTansliition' of the^Saina^ we have that of Dr. Benley^ 
in (lenuahj acctimpanicd by a critical ’ ' ■ />' 
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invaflers of luclia, as it is said that Indra (the god of the 
Ether or EirmaiBent) divided tlie fields amoug his winte- 
coniplcxioned friends after desteoying the mdigeiioiis har- 
l)aiiau races, for such there can he little doubt we are to 
understamihy the expression I)cmj% whidi so olten recurs, 
and which is often defined to signify one who not imlv 
does not perform religious rites hut attempts to harass 
their performers.”* The Dasyus, here men tiouecl me 
doubtless the Baqyns of the Farsi sacred wirtmgs, and .the 
Bahm of the Beiiistun tablets, rendered by “ countries 
or “provinces,” probably of an exterior position like tlie 
Goim or Gentites of the Hebrews. They, were not alto- 
gether barbarians ; for they had distmctive cities and 
other establishments of at least a partial ciyilizatmii, 
though the, A'ryas, lately from more bracing cmnes lhau 
those which they inhabited, proved too strong lor tliejn., 
That the Aryas of India had been most xiitimatoxy con- 
uected with the Iranians, we have decided proof, not only- 
in the relationships of theh language, and theiiy cumnioii 
designation now adverted to, hut in much wh^h (witly 
certain antagonisms easily understood on the prlueipk’ ot 
posterior religious speculation and contest) was common 
: in their early religious creed and observances. Blany of 
the gods, or ohjecis of worship, of the V4da and the Avast a 
5 ,.re rdeiitical. Each of these works has its god of Fire in 
■Ayni and A tars, which, however, are probably not etymo- 

WilsoB’sEig-Veaa,Tol.i. p. xliL ■ 

' t Autlior’s India Three Tlioixsand Years Ago, p. 19. In Ipa- 
. , Y&la, 3d aslit. 1st adh. 12tli Targa, Indra, and Agni .arc repre.sarted 
■ as overthrowing ninety cities of which , Bdsas were the lords (dmh i 
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logically coiiriected witli one aiiotlier, Vayt^ or Vatu, 
tiis Vedic k tlie Vayd or ’Vatu. Tlie IrAliaii 

(lcs;igiirAioi 3 s of tiic Sir^t^ Asura-y 3Iilra^ Stir, Stln/u and 
Svm\ fmd ihoir ecirii¥aleiits.iii the Iranian JMithray 

Urcrrc (jrciL Mro)^ often given tlie 

n!lmgM)ingiorioiis sim, C)orres}K)iicliiig the Sanskrit 
U§k{£S, iho Dawn, we liave the Zaiiclic. Ushmmjk The,; 
moon (Chaii(lra)/]ifi5 of the Veda, . is recognized as the 
Mmngh Gi. iiie The A'pah or Waters, per-- , 

■sonified ill the Vedas, and the Aptyas -there represented 
as water gods, have as tlieir eoiTOspoiideiifs, . in^ 
Avasta, ^A'po and A'iJtwya, Among' the personifica- 
tions of the Veda is Agkd* the goddes'S of evif cor-« 
responding ill some respects (tlioiigh not with* the dirah 
istic iiotioiis of Zoroaster) with tlie Alirimaii of the Par- 
SIS, or ill Zend Aiiyhro-BImnyu, the ngiy-iniiitled or evil- 
iniiided-one. In the Vedic Vanrna (the ovpank of the 
GreeliB) we have, in the idea ofhoiiBclless heavenly space, the 
correspondent of Hie lk?-r^iiaoftlie. Avasta. The ViskvS-De- 
tmSy spoken of in the Veda>s as the Collective gods, and some- ' ' 
times as special gods, the Protectors of men, coiTespoiid, with 
numerical and other modifications, with tlie JmsMs- 
pmids md Izads of the Parsis-.f The Pitris^ or typical 

See Note in India Three Thousand Years Ago, p, 
f The Zand word for Izacl is ^azata, wldcli '■ means an object 
of worship* It corresponds exactly - with the Sanskrit 
yajafa, which occurs In the Eig- Yedsi' "(Sanliifca B. I. cin iii, h. 

ST, St. 7 ) and which is e^ipkined by.- Sayana the commentator, by 
liaBlUamja, and rendered by . Eosen ■. ■ sacm cekhmiulas. AC. 
Biirnchf transktes it by digne qu’on Iiii oiFre.,,le' sacrifice.” See' ^ ' 
JoiiiTiai Asiatiqiie, Octobre 1840-,.. The Zand Tor ' A:mshasj}and is 
mueshaspenta. The words of which^ this name is composed, are 
correctly represented by Edal ■ Barn (Alaiijazat-i-Zartliiishtj p. 20,) 

12 
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ancestors often addressed dii the 'Vedas, correspond witii 
tJie pare! FaruJmrs* The Soma, as a plant, and as 
the fenneiited juice of a plant, much used in sacriSce, and 
as a daifiscl poiver delighting god and ex'iniiratiiig 
man, eyen to hispiration, stands in the same relation .ship 
in the Haomci, of the Avasta. In the mntu idu r.f tjie 
Yaqna of the Parsis, Ilaoma, as a god, i.s repro.seisled a.- 
teachiii'Z Zoroaster that the first ])erson -r'Iio consulted 
Mm w&s Vii’cmffhao, the father of FItoJ, or JanisMdj the 
second, Athwya, the father of ThraySlyaono, or Faridim ; 
the third S(hn, the father of Urvdkhsyo and Kerefagpo ; 
and the fomtli Paounmmpd, the father of Zarailmsira, or 
t Zoi’oaster.f la the Vdda, most of these concepts appear 
with their' own peculiarities. The correspondent in the 
■ Yeda of — who with the Iranians was their first or 

idea! man, the great establisiier of their coloiiizB.tioii and 
agriculture and peeoricultiire, — is Yuma, the Subduer, 
or God of human Destin}', dealing 'with the InnBaii 
race, not in its earthly golden age, but in its ultimate 
state beyond the grave..? The father of Fciiia, in the 
Yeda, is Yivashvat, the Vivanghat or Vivangh^-’O of the 
Yaona. The wife of Yama, in the Veda, is Yarui the 
Yfile or sister of Yimo, and (to judge from the Parsi 

by ‘ e.'calted immortals/ [or existences, or saintsl.” Aiitlior’s work on 
Pilrsi Ueligion, p. 129. 

* Tlie norninative singular is in Ziaid, Fravashis. The noun is 
feminine. The Zand names, or rather denominations, of the Paruli,"ir 5 
have a figurative meaning. 

f Author’s Parsi Eeligion, p. 400. 

t See Westergaard on Ancient Iranian Mythology, in J. B. E. E, 
A. S. 1853. ‘ " 
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Biiiidesbne) Jeme or JemaJce^ Trita, or, Tmllaiia 
(the adjective forai of the same name), is a mj^thologica! 
personage of the Veda associated with loo, va, and, as 
pointed out by Br- Roth, the correspondent of hV/vp/dt- 
ii07iaA Keregacpo, as shown by the same scliolar, has 
also u fig'iii’ative position in the Veda- N ahanazdista 
and XahliaiiedisJdha the son of Manu (R. V. viii. 1.29 
are also remarkable mythical accordances, both in the 
Avasta and Veda.t The form of the livmns of the 


Yagiia and the Yagts of the Avasta, as noticed many 
years ago, has much resemblance to that of the Veda. 
The designations, both characteristic and technical, of 
the priests and worshippers of the Veda and of the 
Avasta often agree.lT So do the words used in these 
works expressive of praise and sacrifice-|| And so do 
some of the common instruments of worship, as the 


I)r, EotJi, to wlioiii we are greatlj indebted for, tlie illustration 
both, of the Veda and xivastij first brought this coincidc^nce to notice in 
the ,Z, 13. G. voL iv. p. 417. 

t See Zeitsclirift der Deutsclieii Morg. Gres, band ii. s. 216 ; and 
abstract of Rotlis paper by Dr, J. Murray Mitchell in Journal ofB. 13. 
E. A.S. Jiilyj 1852. A'tliivya, (in Persian Athin or Al6zb?,.,) asinentiorjed 
ill the passage Itoiii the Yacna cpioted rJiove,is tlieihther of Thraitjaifmo, 
The pat,ronyniic of Trita ^ in the Veda (R. V. i, 7. v. 21) is A'jytya^ a 
water ruler. Trita in the Veda fights against the aerial sei'peiit {•Jiis') 
or eiieiiiyy carrying off the cows (clouds) whi cli would otherwise lieid 
fclieir noioi'isliirig milk ; and Tliraetaona opposes the ctshUlaMk, tlie 
destxoyiiig (earthly) serpent, the aiithor of evil. ,' ■ ' 

I ■ See Lassen’s Ind. Altherfchuniskunde, i. 516.', 

f See Parsf Religion by the ,Author,'pp. "226-227. To, the instances 
there given that of the Sauskrit Ailiarva and the Zand A'llirava^ a 
priest, literally a Fireman ■(ut sup. p..:209),. may be 'added. 
jl IhksiMieligion, pp.' 26 8-271. ■ 
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Hanni of the Brahmans and fbe Ilatam of the Parsfs.*' 
Even the divergency and antagonism of the relio-ion 
of Zoroaster from that of the Rishis of the Vedas, 
. is in many particulars like that which in the course 
of speculation and reform might easily appear amono- 
a people originally associated together, but after- 
wards following a peculiar religions and social develop- 
ment. The word DSva (or Devas), as has often been 
shown, musthave been a designation in the original Ira- 
nian race of any Divinity before even the separation from 
one another of the peoples known as Greeks and Romans 
{in whose languages it appears as deds and Devs) ; and it 
could only be the peculiar mythological and idolatrous 
application of the term by the progenitors of the Indians, 
or by the Indians themselves, which led the Zoroastrians 
to employ it as a designation of a Devil. In the Vedas 
the word Astern is applied to the Sun and Fire, in the 
sense probably of Lord or Master ; but the Brahmans, as 
if retaliating against the Zoroastrians, who had applied it 
to their good God, in the form of Ahm-a-3Iazda, or 
mnltiscient Lord, made it afterwards the designa- 
nation of a Devil.t Even in many of the hymns of 
the V6das, the terrestrial enemies of the A'ryas, as well as 
their unseen enemies, are denominated Asuras, as will 
immediately appear. In illustration of the connection 
of the Iranians, and A ryas, other circumstances, bearing- 
especially on pliysiognomy, could, if necessary, be 
brought ^ forward. The . great fact to be borne in mind 
18 , that the Aryas are first found in India as strangers 

Compare xiitar4ya Brahmana, vii. 4 . 19, with Vandiclad, farg, xiv. 
t See Note ia ladia TJiree Thousand Years Ago, p. 78. 
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and foreigners not fully established in the land, as will 
still more appear from passages now immediately to be 
adduced from the Rig-Veda- 

In the Rig-Veda, as might be expected from the fact 
that it consists of laudations and sacrificial songs of the 
Gods, no formal and direct information on the early social 
state of the Aryan community is to be expected. It is 
only from poetical and historical allusions there occur- 
ring that anything can be learned I'especting the 
society of their own day or of more ancient times. These 
allusions, however, are pretty numerous, and when com- 
pared together productive of curious and valuable results. 
In collecting the information to he found in the Veda 
hearing on the origin and growth of Caste, it is necessary 
to look to the Aryan community in two distinct aspects, 
— that which respects its connection with the exterior, 
partly amalgamated, or hostilev tribes with which it came 
in contact, and that which respects its own .social condition 
and development. 

The A'ryas, we find from the Rig-Veda, though in 
some respects an interesting people, and con.siderably ad- 
vanced in civilization,* had the pride of race in an ex- 
travagant degree. They were an “aspiring, a domi- 
neering, and an intolerant people, with strong antipathies 
of race andreligion,and showing great contempt and hatred 
of the other tidbes with wdiom they came in contact. As 
this pride of race, violence, and intolerance were special 
feature.s of Caste when formally established, it may he well 
for us to collect the principal notices which we have of 
their earliest manifestations in the V^da now mentioned. 

“ Discriminate 0 Indra between the A'lyas, and those who are 

* See India Three Thousand Tears Ago, pp. 29-34. 
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: punislung those who perform no religious rites (avritdn), 
compel them to submit to the sacrifices ; be thou the powerful^ 
the encourager of the sacrificer.’' ( Rig- Veda, ash t L adh. 4. varga 11.) 

Munificent hero (Indra), who easily conquerest thy foes, thou 
didst put to flight (under Kutsa) the Dasijus in battle.’' (Ib. i. 5. 4.) 

Indra, the invoked by many, attended by the moving hlaruts, 
having- attacked the DaBijus and the Slwwjds, slew them '^vitli his 
thunderbolt ; the tluinderer then divided the -fields wnth his wdxite 
complexioned friends,” (Ib. 1. 7. 1L)^‘ 

(We invoke Indra) wdio is the lord of all moving and breathing 
creatures, who first recovered the kine for the Bnthnmij (the repeater 
of the Brahma or wordf), and who slew the humbled I)tts?/iisB (i. 7.12 ) 

“ Armed with the thunderbolt, and confident in his strength, ha 
(Indra) has gone on destroying the cities of the Bcisas. O Indra, the 
wise, the tliunderer, cast thy shaft against the Dcw/ii, and augment 
the strength and glory of the A'ryar (i- 7. 16.) 

Sweeping away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, you Ashwins 
have bestowed brilliant light upon the Alrya,^'^ (i. 8. 17.) 

Indra, who in a hundred ways is the protector in battles, in heaven 
conferring battles, has preserved in the fray the sacrificing 
A'rya, Punishing the destitute of rites he subjected the black skin 
to Manu (the Aryan or privileged man.) (ii. 1. 19.) 

Destroy, Indra, the tciwny-coloured, fearfully roaring FisJidohi ; 
annihilate all the EakshasasF (ii, 1. 22.)J 

Indra, lord of steeds, invigorated by our animating praise, thou 
hast slain those who make thee no o-fierings, and disturb thy worship- 
pers.” fii. 4, 17.11) ♦ 

Consume, mighty one, the irreligious Basyu, as a wooden vessel 
isbuxmt by fire,” (ii. 4. 18.) ’Thou hast disclosed light to the A'rya : 

* The tramlation of this verse here given h that of Professor H, H. Wilson, which 
I think substantially correct, as Shimya (which may be translated ‘'destroyer‘s, as alter-^ 
natively in ]Uiur’.s Sanscrit Tests, vol.ii, pp. 384), is evidently coupled intlie Veda, with 
Dasyus, used in a personal sense. 

t Sdyana A charya (Muller’s Text of Big-Yeda, i. p. 807 applies Brahynma, here 
used, to the “ BrdhmanajdU or Brahman Caste. But this is going too far, on 'modern 
Bralim anical principles. 

X Here both Pkhdehis and JRahshasas (soon viewed by the Hindus us devils) ate 
seemingly spoken of as a people. 

|j Wilson's R. Y. ii, p. 168. 
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the Dasyu lias been placed at thy left hand. Let us honour those 
who, through thy protection, surpass all their rivals, as the Dasym 
are surpassed by the JL'n/as.” (ii. 6. 6.) 

Encountering the (Asuras)^ carrying off Dabhxti, he burnt all 
their weapons in a kindled fire, and enriched (the prince) with their 
cattle, their horses, and their chariots.’L (ii. 6. 15.) “ Thou hast 

slain the Dasi/uSf Ghuinuri and Bliuni, having cast them into sleep : 
thou hast protected Dabhlti.” (ii. 6. 16.) 

He (Indra) slew the Dasyus^ and destroyed their iron cities, (ii. 

6 . 26 .) 

“ Pluck up the Uahslias^ Indra, by the root ; cut asunder the 
middle, blight the summit : to whatever remote regions thou hast 
driven tlie sinner, cast upon the hater of the (ceremonial) word 
(brahma) thy consuming weapon, (iii. 5. 4.) 

“ Having slain tlie Dasyas^ he protected the xi^rya colour (or race, 
varnd) (iii. 11. 17.)*^ 

What do the cattle for thee among the Kihatas ; they yield no 
milk for the offerings to Soma ; and they heat no fire (for the 
sacrifice); bring (also) the wealth of Prarnagandha (the usurer?) 
and subdue to us, Maghavat (Indra), the vile branch (or stock) of 
the people’’ 

Defending him (a poet, tliy fjrotection, the guileful, 

impious (Mdydvanhralima^ (mad against the Brahma) Dasyu has been 
destroyed in the contest for the spoil. With a mind resolved on 
killing the Dasyu thou comesb. . thou hast swiftly destroyed the 
Dasyus, (iii. 5. 18.) 

Indra, O Soma, has slain the Dasyns in battle : Agni has con- 
sumed them before the noon.” (iii. 6. 17.) 

Trasaclasyuf has bestowed upon many the ancient (gifts) which 
were obtained by the liberal (prince) through your (favour Heaven 

See p. 13. 

f On tins important passage Prof. H. H. Wilson (E. V. iii., p. 80) lias tlie follow- 
ing note The Kikaias are said by Sayana, following Yiiska, Nir. vi. 32, to be countries 
inhabited by Andryas^ people who do not perform, worship, who are infidels, Ndstikas 
[rather non- Aryans] : Kikatcb is usually identi:fied with South Behar, showing, appa- 
rently, that Vaidik Hinduism had not reached the province when this was said ; or as 
Kfkata was the fountain hQ 2 id oi Buddhism, it might be asserted that the Buddhists 
were here alluded to, if it were nob wholly incompatible with all received notions of 
the earlier date of the Vedas.” Ithink, ittust have been nearer to the earlier 
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and Earth) ; jou too have given a. horse, a son, a weapon, (for the 
destrnction of the Dasjns, fierce, and foe-subduiiigf’ (iii. 7. 11.) 

Twofold is my empire [says the King Trasadasyii, so called from 
harassing the Dasyns] that of all the Kshatrija people, and all the 
" immortals are ours ; the gods associate me with the w’-orks of Yannia. 
I rule over those of the human form.” (iii* 7. 17.) 

With the thunderbolt thou hast confounded the voiceless (or 
noseless) Dasius^ thou Inxst bestowed in battle the speech-bereft foes, 
(iv. 1 24:.)^- 

Indra, the subduer of all, the Arya (or Lord) leads the Bdsa 
according to his wish.” (iv. 2 4.)f 

Thou (Indra) art he who hast quickly subdued the Dewym 
thou art the chief one who hast given preservation to the Arya'' (iv. 
6. 4.) 

Make hot the heavens, earth, and firmament, for the oppressive 
race : parent-of-sliowers, consume them everywhere wdth thy 
radiance, make the heaven and the firmament too hot for the haters- 
of-the-Brahma. Thou hast rendered human enemies whether I)dsas 
or Aryas easy to be overcome.” (iv. 6. 4 J) 

Glorified by us, he (Indra) bows not down to the robust nor to 
the firm, nor to the persevering (worshipper) who is instigated by 

the JOa^yus Ox-erthrow, on the part of the A'rya, all the Dam 

races everyxvhere abiding,®* (iv. 6. 18" 19.) 

Thou hast destroyed the , hundred impregnable cities of the 
Dasyu Shambara.” (iv. 7-3.)§ 

seats of the Aryas than South Behar. H. Vivien de Saint-Martin (Jhiir’s Texts li. 
xxii.) thinks that the country of the Kikataa must probably have been in Kosliala or 
Andh. In rendering the above verse, we haive. compared the versions of Prof. H. H. 
Wilson and Mr. Muir with the original. 

* Andso dasywi cmrinah, Andm^ Sd,yana says, means d&yaraliitdn, devoid or 
deprived of words, face or mouth, being put . by metonymy for shahia^ the sound 
that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding possibly to the uncultivated 
dialects of the barbarous tribes., ..Prof. Mullet (UnUersal History of Man, i. 346) re- 
ferring to this text proposes to separate aimd into a, non, nasd^ the nose, noseless. 
Wilson’s R. V. iii. p 276. 

t R-w srrawr R'jrrf't sjvr f# snrRr ?-ra!7rjf: n 
fsTT sVfriT TnvTrRr r^HirPr 5’R'tr srefrajr 
5rir WRsrr sfrvir -twsrTc ii 

§ Shambara is more usually styled an Asum^md hence it vrould appear that 
and A$ura are synonimousf’ Prof. H.H. W^ilson^ B. Y. iii. p. 444. 
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Agiii has dispersed the impious, the ehattering, faithless, riteless, 
non- sacrificing Pauls, the Dnsf/us*^ (v, 2. 9.) 

^^Tlioii hast, for the sake ofDabluti, yaiiqiiislied the JDasijiis 
Ciiumuri and Dlxuni.’^ (v, 2. 29.) m 

Put an end to the enmity which divides the Das^us and the 

A'ryasJ' (v, 6.4.) 

“ Indra and Soma burn the Eakshas, destroy them, throw them 
down, ye two Bulls, tlie people that grow in darkness. Hew down 
the mad men, suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay 
tlie voracious. Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing 
demon ! may he burn and liiss like an oblation in the fire ! Pat your 
everlasting hatred on the villain, -who hates the Brahman [or rather 
brahma, etc.], wdio eats flesh (raw), and whose look is abominable.”* 
(v. 7. 5.) 

Favour the prayer (Brahma), favour the service ; kill the 
liahshasas ; drive away the evil.” (vi. 3. 16.) 

Thou, Indra, favourest our rites ; thou satisfiest (by retribution) 
thy revilers ; thou most excellent and powerful hero, hast smitten the 
Ddsa in the middle of his thigh. Let Parvata, our friend Parvata^ 
with a powerful stroke, strike down from the height the riteless, in- 
human, non-sacrificing, godless Dasiju*^ (vi. 5. 9-10.) 

Thou, Indra, art the friend of the offering, the Lord of heaven ; 
thou overturnest the stable cities ; thou destroyest the Dasyu, and 
givest increase to Manii, thou Lord of heaven.” (vi. 7* 1.) 

0 Indra, object of our praises, let the godless {(ideva), whether 
he be an A'rya\ or a Dasyu, wdio wages war against us, be vanquished 
by us.” (vii. 8. 14.) 

Thou hast for the sake of the A'ryas vanquished the Dasyus* 

(viii, 2. 19.) 

“ I, Indra, come recognizing and marking the distinction of the 
iJasyu and the A'rya. (viii. 4. 4.) 

This person humbled and subdued the roaring Ddsa (here viewed 
as an aerial monster) with six eyes and three heads.” (viii. 5. 14.);}: 

* In tlii.s passage the spirited translation of Dr, Max Muller (Last Kesults of the 
Turanian Kesearelies, p. 341) has been adopted. A closer translalion of the same import 
iSj with tiio original, given by Dr. John Muir (Sanskrit Texts, ii.406 ) 

t In the. pig-Yeda, piirticultirly the seventh and eight x^shtaks, A’ryas hostile to the 
lU-siii;* arc mentioned as above. 

% Several other passages of Uiis character occur. See Muir’s Texts ii. 403, 

13 
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The A rija has been able to measure himself u'ith the Dm 
Indra, the ally of Eijishran, has destroyed the villa-ves of Pinr/T’ 

■ magical (viii. 7. 2C.) ° i‘> lo 

^ These passages, afid others of a like nature ttdiich 
could be adduced, not only bring to notice, in tlie 
neighbourhood of the early Indian settlements of tim 
Aryas, the existence of races different in colour, creed" 
aud customs from these Aryas, but reveal tlie deet).’ 
seated hatred and contempt of these races by the A ryas 
who delighted to wage war against them on religious 
grounds, rejoiced in their conquest and overthrow, and 
even applied, in the progress of time, tlieir names and 
designations to the imaginary aerial and spiritual beino's 
which, in their superstitious imaginings, they believed to 
be m a constant state of hostility to their own persons 
and social and religious institutions. The violent anti- 
; pathy and hate of race and religion, thus early manifest- 
ed, have continued to be among the most potent and 
injurious elements of Caste to the present day. The 
Aryas, and the tribes taken by them into alliance, have 
evernourishedand cherished them, particularly as applied 
to the lower tribes of the country, in the different pro- 
vinces of India in which they have been established, 

It will have been noticed that the prevailing epithet 
of the people, or peoples, to whom in the preceding ex- 
lacts the Aiyas are represented as opposed, is that of 
^asyu. ^ We have already mentioned what we consider 
the ong,nal meaning of the denomination-Gcnfe, those 
of the country,^ or Aborigines or Wafe The Iranian 
coirespondents of the name warrant us to attach to 
It this meaning. With reference to its peculiar implica- 
^ Bee above, p. 88. 
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tioiis, however, Dr. Max Miiller says, “Dasyu in the 
Veda is enemy-’'* The Brahmans, to the present day, 
marking their traditional a,nimus, make it the equivalent 
of slave and robber- 

Raskhasa, it will also have been seen, is another de- 
nomination given to the tribes to whom the Aryas 
placed themselves in hostility. Etymologically it means 
the “ strong,'’ the “ powerful,” the “ protecting,’’ the 
“ gigantic.” As applied to an aboriginal people, it is 
used in the Veda vei'y much as the word Rejohaim is used 
in the Hebrew scriptures. By the Aryas it soon had a 
purely mythological meaning attaclied to it, characteris- 
tic of both terrestrial and aerial “ monsters.” In the 
Shatpatha Brahraana of the White Yajur VMa the 
Rakskasas are represented as ‘‘ prohibiters,” that is 
“ prohibiters of sacrifice.”f 

Asura is another denomination given by the Aryas to 
their enemies. It is somewhat difficult to ascertain its 
import. We have, already found it used as a designa- 
tion of the Sun, probably in the sense of Lord or Mas- 
ter, its root being possibly as, to be. Perhaps, like the 
w'ord N//yak (dux) in modern times, it was in this 
sense applied to the aboriginal tribes on account of the 
number of their heads of clans- J With the A'ryas, how- 

* Compaivative Mytliology in Oxford Essays, 1856 p. 24. Dr. M. 
witli the Persian equivalents in liis eye .says, “ It is hardly doubtful 
that the Greek it-j.mTns represents a Sanskrit title ddsa-pati, lord of 
nations.” ■ ' . 

t Sec tVeber in Z. D. M. G. iii. 289, sq. 

% The word NaJi, the contraction of Ndyak, is the common epithet 
(of respect) used by the lowly Msihfers of the MarathA country. 
From the abundance of Ndks connected with the Bhills of the Barja 
jungles, cast of Baroda, they are called Ndkadas. j l 
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ever, the Asuras were soon viewed as wicked, malicious 
spirits, as opposed to the S-tHras, or deities. 

From the references which are made in tlie Vedas to 
the power, resources, appliances, and residences of the 
Dasyus, it is manifest that they were found in no 
contemptible position by the A'ryas when they entered 
India. The subjection of them by the A’ryas required 
time and strength for. its accomplishment. 

The state of society among the A’ryas themselves now 
requires our particular attention. In connexion with 
them such questions as the following occur ; — Do the 
symptoms of Caste, or of tendencies to Caste, appear in 
the A'ryan community as it is first brought to notice in 
the Vedas ? Were Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, 
Shitdras, and Sankaras then found to exist ? Was a 
diverse creation, — from the head, arms, thighs, and feet 
of the godhead respectively, — then ascribed to the first 
four of these classes I Had they a monopoly of their 
occupations and privileges, founded on creation, birth, 
or descent ? Could there be no interchange of classes 
among them ? W'ere their respective duties prescribed 
to them by alleged Special divine regulations 1 Did 
legislative impediments, with religious sanctions, exist 
as to their intercommunion and marriage ? Did cere- 
monial defilement follow the accidental or deliberate 
touch of any classes of people with whom they came in 
contact ? Were there any practices, or pretensions, of 
parties among them which had the tendency to originate 
Caste 1 

The following obseivations, which are merely an ex- 
pansion of what we have said on this subject in a late 
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small publication, will assist ns in answering these in- 
quiries, 

(1 .) The position and authority of the A'ryan priesthood 
as presented to oiu' view in the Chhandas portions of the 
Vedas have comparatively spealdng, but a very limited 
advancement and development. The word Bmlmmn does 
not appearin the Hymns as a fully established generic desig- 
nation of a priest, or of a party belonging to an established 
priesthood. It tlnis originated. The word brahma (from the 
root brih (or vrih) to utter, to speak, to make a noise,) 
means prayer ; and it is applied,— j^s in several instances 
now quoted in connexion with the A'ryas and Dasyus, — to 
the ceremonial prayers of the A ryas, neglected or opposed 
by the Dasyus.* In consequence, the word Brahman or 
in the masculine, came to mean the utterer, or 
conductor of prayer.f The Brahmans, it cannot bedoubted, 
are represented in the Vedas merely as a profession, and 
not as a caste. Not a word is said in these writings about 
their origin as diverse from that of other members of the 
human family. They ask no privileges on account of ori- 
ginal dignity or status. They are in the Vedas principally 
a class of priests, officiating at sacrifices and other reli- 
gious services, along with other specified classes of priests. 
Iffie following are instances of the ways in which they 
are there brought to notice. “ The chanters chant thee, 
Shatakratu [a name of Indra], the reciter's of the Richas 

* Thiis we have, above, the Brahman (the repeater of the hrahiia 
or word), p. 04 ; the hater of the hrahma (or word), p. 95 ; “mad against 
the hrahna" (against the usage of the word), p. 95, etc. 

f See article by Dr. E. Eoth on Brahma and the Brahmans in 
Z. D. M. G., vol. i. pp. 66-86, and the Abstract of that article pub- 
lished in the Benares Magazine (Oot. 1851), by Dr. J. Muir. 
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praise thee, who are worthy of praise ; the Brahmanas 
raise thee aloft like a bamboo pole.”* “ Thine, Agni, 
is the office of the Hotfi, of the Potrl, of the liiivij, of 
" the Neshtri ; then art the AgnkUira of the devout, 
thine is the function of the Pruslmairl ; thou art the 
Adhvariju and the Brahma',; and the hoaseholder iir 
our dwelliug.”f Here are eight kinds of priests men- 
tioned, of whom the Brahma or Brahmana is the last. 
Even in the highest sense of the Vedas tlie word Bmh- 
, man is used merely in a simple official sense, and applied 
I to an active class in the. community, as when the Brahman 
is mentioned along with the Rajmuja, or prince. J 
It was in times later than those of the oldest por- 
tions of the V6das that the word Brahmd or Brahmana 
came to to be used in the exclusive sense of god-born 
priest. It is not difficult, indeed, as will be afterwards 
seen, to trace the progress of the Brahman from his Vedic 
j)rofession to his subsequent position as maintained by 
Caste. From his peculiar position at sacrifices, he wars 
often their conductor , — the purohita, or foreman, — for this 
is the literal meaning of the word. This honour he 
shared only with others in the first instance, many of 
whom, as Vishvamitra and his school, belonged to the 
royffi race. Agni, ihe god of fire, the devourer, or re- 

* See Text in Muller’s Eig-Veda, vol. i. p. 127. Pj'ofessor Wilson 
fltig-Veda, vol. i, p. 24) reads Bralimanas. In tlie original liere, tlie 
word is Brahnidnali, the plural of Brahma. 

t Rig-Vdda, vol. ii. p. 209, with the change of Briihma 

for ite equivalent Brahman, as in the text (Muller, vol. ii. p. 41(1). 
According to some authorities, altogether sixteen kinds of priests 
shared in the offerings on great occasions. See note in Wilson, ut 
sup., where the authorities are quoted and illustrated. 
t Eig-Teda, i. 7. 27. 
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ceiver of sacrifices, was lire imroMta of the gods in the 
sky * j and it m'us lueiitorious for kings to have a Brahma 
or .Brfi/tiiuina as his correspondent on earth. The office 
of tlie Pnrohita and Brahma gradually became hereditary 5 
and the Brahma, as attached to the houses of the gi-eat, 
became of growing consequence, especially in connexion 
with tlic anointing' of kings and then horse-sacrifices, on 
which they counted much for conquest and progeny'. His 
study and learning gradually' increased his influence ; and 
he was constituted an adviser and counsellor. His sup- 
posed peculiar access to the gods, gave him a peculiar 
.sanctity. He became a legislator ; and in this capacity 
he soon made himself a god-upon-earth. Such an exal- 
tation of a human mediator has often, to a certain extent, 
been witnessed in other countries besides India. 

(2.) The writers of the Vedas, who are denominated 
JRishis, or seers or inditers, and who wei’e doubtless in a 
religious point of view the highest parties fn the Aryan 
conimunity,t call for support and countenance on 
account of their occupation and doings, without refer- 
ence. to any order in society' enjoyed by them.J Though 

* Rig-Yeda i. 1. 1. et in mult. ioc. 

f The i^lirasG; As tlic Rislii among the Yipras” (rencierecl, in the 
genitive plural, by the intelligent/’ by the commentator 

]\hMl]ia.vacharya) occurs in the Sfcia Yeda. Author’s MS. of Ma- 
(lliava’s commentary, part 2nd. foL 38. Vipra is now a synonym of 
Bruhnian. It is rendered by “ intelligent,’' in the commen- 

tary on the ]]ig liy Buy ana. 

I “ For the donors of (pious) gifts,” they sung, the suns shine in 
heaven” (lYilson’s R. Y. ii. 17) ; the givers of pious donations attain 
immorlality ; the givers of (pious) gifts prolong their (worldly) exist- 
ence,” They blamed some chiefs for annoying them, without claiming 
any established status (ib. ii. 6). 
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tliese occupations may have been in some cases here- 
ditary, in consequence of the establishment of schools 
or classes for committing the Aryan Hymns to memory, 
they were not confined to one class of the Indian 
people. They were at least from both the kingly 
and the priestly classes of the population. Vishva- 
mitra, to whom many of the Hyulns of the Vedas 
are ascribed,* and who in the Vishnu Purana, — 
one of the most important legendary and traditional 
treatises of the Hindus, — is represented as one of the. 
seven original Rishis of the present system of things, f 
was, as is admitted by all kinds of Hindu authorities, 
originally a Rajarsjii, or a rishi from the rhjas, though 
said to be elevated to the Brahnarshi, or Brahman 
grade of rishis, for his talents, acquirements, and observ- 
ances. Jamadagni, who is mentioned also in the Veda 

as a ]Rishi,J — and who, in the later Hindu legends, is 

♦ 

* E. g., Eig-Yeda, Muller, ii, -p. 932, et. seq. 

t Yasishtlia, Kashjapa, Atri, Jamadagni, Gautama, Yishvamitra, 
and Bharadvaja are the seven Rishis, according to Wilson’s Yishnu 
Purana, p. 264. Other lists of the great rishis, are given with 
variations in Mann, and the Fiiranas, etc. For the age of the 
Pur an as, — which are all posterior to the revival of Brahmanism after 
the destruction of Buddhism, — see Appendix to the Notes of Colonel 
Sykes on Ancient India. 

^ Yishvamitra is a remarkable person in the traditions of the 
Hindu religion : according to the • historical and Fcm?'diuk author!-* 
ties, he wms originally a member of the Ksliatriya^ or royal and mili- 
tary cavSte, and himself for some time a monarch : he was descended 
from Xusliaj of the lunar race, and was the ancestor of xiiany royal 
and saintly jxersonages, who, with himself were called after their com- 
mon ancestor, Kushikas or KausMkas : by the force of his austerities 
[sic scribunt Brachmanes], he compelled Brahma to admit him into 
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the father of the reputed Avatara Parashurama, is repre- 
sented as the nephew of Vishvamitra. From both 
Vislivamitra and Jamadagni, numerous tribes of Brah- 
mans of mixed blood, according to the legends, claim 
descent. Many of the Vedic hymns are by authors 
said to be either of the princely class, or to have been 
raised from it to the priestly class.* 

tlie Brahmanical order, into wliicli he Bought admission in order to 
].)G placed upon a level vo'th Yasislitha, with whom he had qiiarelled : 
ilia descent, and the circumstances of his dispute with Vasishtha, 
are told, with some variation, in the Ittvnfdycmi, (ch. li. — Ixv. Sohle- 
gel s edition,) in tlie AMliahliarata, Ydyu^ VishiUj oxid Blicigavata 
and other Puninas : the details of the Jhimajana are most ample : 
the texts of the Jlig-Veda intimate a general conformity with those of 
the Pvrchias as to the family designation of Vishvamitra^ and to occa- 
sional disagreements from Vasishtha, originating, apparently, in their 
respective patronage of hostile jDrinces : according, however, to the 
heroic poems, the Puranas, and various poems, and plays, these 
two saints were on very amicable terms in their relations to the 
royal family of Aijodhyd, or to king Dasharatha^ and his son MmaJ^ 
Wilson’s llig-Veda, ii, pp. 818-319. Neither the chronology nor the 
geography of the authorities last mentioned is of much consequence 
in reference to the Eishis, who are handed about by the traditionists 
ad libitum, both in reference to time and place. 

^Mr. Colebrooke, (As. Trans, vol. viiL p. 393,) long ago, noticed the 
authorship of certain hymns of the Eig-Yeda as belonging to royal 
authors, such as Mandhalri, son of Yuvandshva; Shivi, son of 
IJshinara; Yasumanas, son of Eohiddshva; and Pratardana, son of 
Divodasa. Other hymns of tlie same Yeda are attributed to several 
of the sons of Yishvdmitra as Madhuchhanda, Eishabha, and Eenu ; 
to Amba.risha; to Bharata, the father of Devashrava; to Medhdtithi ; 
to Nablrlga; to Eahugana; to Yatsapriya, the son of Bhdiandana ; to 
Paiuruva, of the Lunar race of kings; to Yena ; to Suddsa ; to Grit- 
samada, the son of Shunahotra, but who afterwards became the son of 
Sliunaka ; to Devapi and Shantanu ; and to other princely authors. 
Several of the hymns of the last Ashtak of the Eig-Ycda are by 
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(3.) The Rishis and priests received in marriage the 
daughters of other classes of the community. The 
- Brahmans of the present day are well aware of this fact . 
j but, in deference to their later Shastras, they maintain 
' that such marriages were mere indulgences, and con- 

fined to the assumption of one wife of each of the higher 
classes, in addition to those of Brahmanical rank. But 
what will they make of the following story, related in 
the Niti-Manjarl, of Ivals;shivat, the author of several 
Suktas in the Rig-Veda, whose mother, Ushik, — ^it is to 
be noted,— was the reputed daughter of king Ano-a’s 
slave ? “ Kakshi vat having finished his- course of stiTdy, 
and taken leave of his preceptor, was journeying home- 
ward, when night came on, and he fell asleep” by the 
road-side ; early in the morning Raja gvanaya, the 
son of Bhdvayavya, attended by his retinue, came to 


Kavasha Ailusha, said to be tlie son of a Ddsa, as noticed by Dr. 
Muller (History of Sanskrit Literatui-e, p. 58 ). A few of the hymns 
of the Eig-V 4 da are even ascribed to females, real or imaginary, as 
bhachi, the daughter of Pulomana; Shraddhd, the daughter of KAma - 
Gormti, the daughter of Sakti ; and VAk, the daughter of Abhrina. 

On various gottras, or families, of BrAhmans mixed wiih, or 
derived from, the regal blood, see legendary notices in Wilson’s 
Vishnu Parana, pp. 369 , 405 , 448 , 457, 454, etc. 

Dr. John Muir, in his » Original Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i. pn 44 gc 
has given a series of << passages sufficient to prove that according to 
the traditions received by the compUers of the ancient legendary his- 
tory of India, (traditions so general and undisputed as to prevaOover 

even their strong hierarchical prepossessions,) BrAhmans Ld Ksha 

riyas were at least in many cases, originally descended from one and 
the same stock. Some of the cases referred to by Dr. Muir are the 
same as tliose of tlie pax'ties menfcioned in tlie firQf 

lo«d.i.ai<^,eabrDr. "• P*-'**! ae 
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the spot, and disturbed the Brahman’s slumbers : upon 
his starting up the Rdja accosted him with great cor- 
diality, and being struck by his personal appearance, , 
determined, if he was of suitable rank and birth, to give 
him his daughters in marriage. After ascertaining his 
fitness, he took Kakshivat home with him, and there 
married him to his ten daughters, presenting him at 
the same time with a hundred nishkas of gold, a 
Imndred horses, a hundred bulls, one thousand 
and sixty cows, and eleven chariots, one Tor each of 
his wives and one for himself, feach drawn by four 
hoi'ses.” Kakshivat himself, in the Veda, thus celebrates 
the liberality of his father-in-law : — “ From which ge- 
nerous prince soliciting (my acceptance) I, Kalishivat, 
unhesitatingly accepted a hundred nishkas,- a hundred 
vigorous steeds, and a hundred bulls, whereby he has 
spread his imperishable fame through heaven. Ten 
chariots drawn by bay steeds, and carrying my wives, 
stood near me given by Svanaya ; and a thousand and 
sixty cows followed. Forty bay horses (harnessed) to 
the chariots, lead the procession in front of a thousand 
followers. The Pajras, the kinsmen of Kakshivat, rub 
down the high-spirited steeds, decorated with golden 
trappings.”* It does not appear that Kakshivat had 
any wives of, his own class. The supply which he had 
from the chief was more than sufficient. Other instances 
of Rishis and priests marrying the daughters of kmgs 
are often alluded to.f 

* Wilson’s Big-Veda, voL ii. p. 14, 17-18. 

f As those of Cliyavana with Sukanya, the daughter of Sharyati, 
(Wilson’s B, V. 1. 139, etc.) and Jamadagni with Eenuka, the daugh- 
ter of Benin 
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(4.) The term jSTsAai/'iya, applied by tlie Shastras, or 
Law Books, to the second or warrior class in the 
Hindu community, is used in the V^das only as a de- 
nominative of a party possessed of hshatra, or power. In 
this sense it is applied to the gods, as to Indra and 
Varuna, and Mitra and Varuua.* In the Vddas, the 
word Kshetrapati, the “ owner of a field,” is the name 
of a person possessed of landed property ; and the 
name Kshatrapati, “ the possessor of power,” seems to 
have been ap*plicable to any party exercising authority 
of any kind or extent.' Kslmtriya is the equivalent of 
of Kshatrapati. Kshatra corresponds, as noticed by 
Lassen, with the Zend kshatra, which also means im- 
perium, agreeing with the Greek Kparog and etymolo- 
gically referring to the attribute of bodily strength. 
Synonyms of Kshatriya were Vishaspati or VisMmpati, 
a master of the people or village community ,• Raj, the 
equivalent of the Latin Rex, a king ; and Rajanya, a 
prince, the derivative of Raj. The kings and chiefs of 
the Afyasare often praised by the Ri.s;his in the V4das ; 
but not a word is there uttered about their emanation 
by birth from the arms of the Godhead. It is a great 
fact, as noticed by Professor Wilson and others, that 
“ There are [in the Vedas] indications oi R/ij as hostile to 

* Even Sayana (Muller’s E. Y. iii. p. 498) views it, as applied to 
tlie l*t mentioned gods, as the equivalent of c?7i«?^a, wealth, and hala, 
power. In the E. V. iii. 7. 17, Trasadasya, a royal sage who 
identifies himself with the gods in the fanaticism of his devotion, says, 
JW i¥?rr ?:r| arpr “ i have a twofold 

sovereignty, that of all the Mafnytf (power), and all the immortals 
are ours.” Prof. Wilson gives “ race” as the supplied word, but this 
seemingly on the authority of Sdyana. 
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the ritual who would not therefore have belonged to 
the recognized military order.”'* The Rajanyas, as we 
have just seen, were sometimes Rishis or seers. Even in 
the times of the ritual Brdhmanas, to be afterwards 
noticed, they had the privilege of conducting sacrifices 
(5.) In the time of the Vedas, visha (related to vesha, 
a house or district f) generallj' meant people in generalf; 
and Vaishya, its adjective, w'as afterwards applied to a 
hoiuseholder or to what belonged to an individual of the 
common people. The Latin vicus and the Greek oiicoe 
are the correspondents of reA7<rt.*|| Visha, if applied, 
sometimes, to the pastoral, the agiicidtural, and the other 
industrial classes of the community, had reference only 
to their immediate occupations, without giving them any 
monopoly of these occupations. In an address to the 
Ashvins in the Rig-Veda from which we have already 
quoted a text, we find the general interests of the com- 
munity, of the worshipper, or of the institutor of the 
sacrifice, thus referred to — “ Favour the prayer (brahma), 
fa\'om' tlie service kill the Rakshasas, drive away the 

^ Preface to vol. ii. of Pig-Yeda, p, xv. 

f It lias tins meaning in Zand also. 

J In Pig-Yeday iii. 1. 9, Agni is spoken of as tlie preceder of 
mshdm man'll sMium, linmau beings. In iii. 8. 18, he is called visMm 
vislqmii^ the lord of men. 

II Visha was pointed out bj Kuhn and Lassen as having this rela- 
tionship. It occurs in the names of many of our own towns, as 
'Woolwich, etc., as indicated by Di'. Miiller. As noticed 
by the antiquarian historians now mentioned, it has been preserved 
in the Litluianisli -wieszpatis, lord of the manor. Fati is recognizable 
in the Greek Dcmia, corresponding with the Latin domus^ 

is used in Sanskrit for a single house or home. 
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evil ; favour the (khatra) and favour the manly^ 

strength; favoiu- the cow the representative 

of property) ; and favour the people (or house, visha)’'* 

■ ■ m. 

* This passage, which occurs in the Eig-Yeda, 6th. aslit. 3rd, adh. 
16th. varg., is a very important one. The text, omitting repetitive 
clauses, runs thus rm f ^ . 

m (m. s.Eig- 

Yeda, of B. B. iioyal Asiatic Society.) In the Pada, the words are 
separated thus 1 I ^cT | 1 mt 1 f ^ I \ %m I 

! . . ♦ tg: I I, being to be sup- 

plied after each of the last three words, according to the system of nota- 
tion used. (Author’s MS. of Pada of E. Y.) Sayana Acharya, the 
commentator, under the caste feeling of later times, identifies hrahma 
(prayer) with Brdhnana (the man-that-prays, and Jcshatra (power) 
with Ksliatriya, the party-exereising-power, and dhen4, the cow, and 
viBlia^ the people, with the 'Sfalshya, the party-belonging-to-the-peo- 
ple. This interpretation is not to be wondered at ; but it is without 
early sanction. The mantra referred to is a favourite one with the 
Brtihmans; and, both as in the Big-YMa and as in an expanded 
form, it is much used in their more solemn and secret services, and 
this in such a way as to show that originally it dealt with interests 
and not with castes. It occurs in this enlarged form at the com- 
mencement of the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Yeda : — 

^ 1 ml ^ 1 ?Tf ^ 

I ^^l crl ^ I u€l ^ h F^^rf i mil 

t F^-# 1 ml ^ I mm trr-^Fsr-#. 

(Author’s MS.) This may be thus translated “ Maintain the 
prayer, make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the power, make-it- 
prosperous to me; maintain the food, make-it-prosperous tome; 
maintain the milk, make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the wealth, 
make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the offspring, make-it-prosperous 
to me ; maintain the herd, make-it-prosperous to me.” S%ana, in 
his commentary on this passage, identifies hrahna with the Brahman 
caste, engaged for the institutor-ofithe-sacnfice. Khatra, he makes 
the authority-of-the-head-of-a-district. But the other terms used he 
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Interests here occupy the ground which in later times 
belonged to particular castes. The unity of the whole 
irainigi’ant race continued marked by the patronymic 
name ATya^ to which we have often referred. The 
Vaishyas, in the times of the P^ndavas of the great War, 
according to the Maliabbarata, had considerable influ- 
ence in affairs of state, as exemplified in the cases of the 
wise Vidur and Yuyutsu. It was only by degrees, and 
after the A'ryas had been settled in the great plains of 
India, that the Vaishyas got special charge of flocks 
and herds, and agriculture, and merchandise assigned 
to them, as in the days of Mann ; for the time was, when 
a cowkeeper (gopa, gopala, gosvdmi*) was a chieftain in 
their community. 

(6-) The Shudras, though i reated by Mann and Hindu 
legislation in general, as a component (though enslaved) 
part of the Indian community, not entitled to the second 
or sacramental birth, are not even once mentioned in the 
olden parts of the Vedas. They are first locally brought to 
notice, in the Mahabharata, along with the AbMras, 
dwelling on the banks of the Indus.f The Ahhiras, are 
recognized as in that position by Ptolemy, who denomi- 
nates the district in which they were found Abiria;% 

does not venture to apply to any other alleged castes. In the third 
mantra of the Taittiriya Bnibmana, the vital -breath, sight, hearing, 
mind, speech, etc., are coupled with the supplicatory verbs, in the 
same way as hrahnay and Jcsliatra, evidently showing that matters 
pertaining to the institution of the sacrifice are referred to throughout. 

^ This last word is still used as the equivalent of Master. It is 
particularly applied to classes of religionists. 

f Mahdbharata, Bhishma Parra, 305 (Cal. ed. ii. p, 344.) 

% PtoL Geo. lib. vii. p. 102. edit, Bert. 
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and their representatives are still seen in the A'klrs, a 
class of shepherds and cultivators in Sindh, Kachh, and 
Ivathiawad. There are distinct classical notices of the 
Shudras in this very locality and its neighbourhood. 
“ In historical times,” says Lassen, “ their name re- 
appears in that of the town SuSpoc oii the lower Indus, 
and, what is especially worthy of notice, in that of the 
people SvSpof among the northern Arachosians.* Thus 
their existence as a distinct nation is estal)lished in the 
neighbourhood of the Indus, that is to say, in the region 
in which, in the oldest time, the Aryan Indians dwelt. 
They [the Aryans] probably conquered these earlier 
inhabitants ; and it becomes manifest from this circum- 
stance, that it was from the conquest of the other Abori- 
gines in the interior part of the country, that afterwards, 
the name [Shudra] was extended to the whole servile 
caste. This name cannot be derived from the Sanskrit; 
and it is to be presumed that the right spelling should 
be SMra^. If this be correct, it must be sounded Hndra 
in old Persian; and this is confirmed by the statement of 
Megasthenes, that the Indian nations of the ’Ylpami sent 
auxiliaries to the Persians before the time of Alexander-J 

* Ptol. vii. 1. 61. vi. 20. 3. They are also mentioned by Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 1142, under the name SxuSfoi, in which passage other mis- 
takes occur, as, 6. g., for twv Se //.ecoi vaiomn act} ToftXoi aySpsy, Exooj'oi 5’ 

E^a/'ns.l'Tri o’ eWercii <puXa risuxavEwy. jU-ET«Toys Se /S-imvaov 9E|'«'jroyrss T 

vamucrtv. ic.r. K nuist be read, S/jSoti, or, according to the variant 

reading, and r«vSot^/5at, 

f [Yet, the Brahmans connect the word Shudra^ with Sliuslinislid^ 
service, though they get no real etymological help from this coinci- 
dence.] 

I Strabo xv. 1 0. p. 687, By Steph. Byz. They are dis- 
tinct from the called in Sanskrit Kslmdraka, Indische 

Alterthumskuude, voh i. p. 799-800* 
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The extension of the name Shhdra to the enslaved and 
servile classes of the uomi try conquered by the A'ryas, 
ill contradistinction to the more independent and more 
cordially hated tribes, such as the Chandalas, Am- 
bashthas, etc-, etc-, must have occurred gradually. 
Some of the Shtidras, and some of the more indepen- 
dent tribes in the interior land, I am inclined, with 
others, to think, may have spoken a dialect not very dis- 
similar to that of the A'ryas, and may have been the 
descendants of a prior Aryan immigration.* There seems 
to have been some hesitation in* the Aryan community 
about the actual religious position to be given to the 
Shudras. In the time of the liturgical Brahmanas of the 
Vedas to be afterwards noticed, they were sometimes ad- 
mitted to take part in the Aryan sacrifices.f Not long 
afterwards, when the conquests of the Aryans were greatly 

* Many of tlie names of tlie Basyus and otlier enemies of tixe 
A'ryas seem to have an Aryan meaning. There are many words cur- 
rent in the northern family of Indian languages which appear to be 
moi’e cognate with the Sanskrit than immediately derived from it. 
This remark is not intended to oppose the belief, also confirmed by 
the state of the Indian languages, that most of the tribes which en- 
tered India before the A^ryas must have been of Scythian or Turanian 
origin. Of the Scythian immigrations, two at leafit, of extensive 
character, are marked by the differences in the Scythian words of the 
northern and southern families of languages. 

I Eoth, in Zeitschrift of the Germ. Or. Soc. vol. i. p. 83, and Weber’s 
translation of the .First Adhydya of the Shatapatha-Brdhmana, also in 
that Journal, In this Brdhrnana there occurs a remarkable passage 
respecting the call of the sacrificers, to this effect : — If the sacrificer 
be a Brahman, it is said, Come! if he is a Vaishya, then it is 
Come hither ! with a Eajabandhu [a transposition of the 
Vaishya and Rajanya having occxirred] it is Admva^ Eun hither I 
with a Sluidra it is Adrava, Eun hither T' 

15 . 
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extended, and tliej formed a settled state of .society among 
tlie affluents of the Yamuna and Ganges, they were de- 
graded to the humiliating and painful position which they 
occupy in Mauu.* There is no mention of any Sankara, 
or Mixed, Castes in the Vedas. 

(7.) In the time of the Chhandas of the Vedas, the 
idea of the god Brahma, from whose head and arms and 
thighs and feet the four original castes of the Hindus are 
held to have been derived, was neither developed nor 
formed. Brahma, as a member of the Hindu Tiiad, 
and as the parent of the races of man, is no god what- 
ever of the Vedas. Brahma, in the neuter gender, in thej 
Vedic language, as already mentioned, means prayer;! 
and Brahma, in the masculine, means “ he-of-prayer.” I 
Agni, the god of fire and sacrifice, is the Brahnd, the god 
of prayer, and the Vrihaspati, Brihaspati, or Brahmanas- 
pati, the lord of prayer, throughout the Rig-Veda.f 
Though he is called Vishpati, Vishdmpati, and Mana~ 
saspati, the lord of men ; Vaishvanara, the sovereign of 
all beings; and Jdtavedhas axid Vedhas Shashvata, the 
inspector of men and the constant inspector, as practically 
useful to man in his person and social life, and as the 
constant consumer of sacrifice and offerings, he is also 
spoken of as “ the Son of Heaven and Earth,” as well as 
their pai-ent, and was both a derivative god and a Creator, 
when the early Suktas were composed. J A desire to have 
a separate god for prayer, besides the gods of material 
nature and energy the ancient deities of the Vedas, begins 
* See above, pp. 46-50. 

f Br. Rotb tbinks that all tbe jpati gods are tbe result of reflec- 
tion and of later invention. 
t Pig-^eda, 3rd. Asbt 1st. adh. s. 19. 
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to lie apparent in these wiitiugs as they advance ; and for 
this god, Agni, in his function of Brahma, was selected. 
The Brahmans ultimately recog-nized Brahma as a distinc- . 
tive metaphysical god, and introduced him to public notice; 
but, however much they themselves contemplated him, 
they did not succeed in thoroughly establishing his wor- 
ship among the Iiidian people. It is well known that 
there is only a single temple dedicated to his honour in the 
whole of India.* To account for his unpopularity, it is 
feigned, in the later Shasbras, that he is labouring under, 
a cm’se from the god Shiva, whfl even went so far as to 
cut off one of his heads for his immorality !f JBralma 
{the divine thing Brahma or Soul) is an invention of the 
ideal Vedanta, a system of Pantheism long posterior to 
the Vedas, and really designed to supersede them under 
the assumed name of the “Aim” or “End” of the V^das.J 
(8.) The doctrine, or incident, or system, of ceremonial, 
defilement by touch, or by eating or drinking, — by which / 
the existence of Caste is particularly marked in the present v 
social and religious life of the Hindus,* — ^is not recognized 
in the Vedas in a single instance. It is impossible that it 

Tiiis is at the Pokhai' ( JBusliJcara ) lake near Ajmer. Tod’s Raja- 
sthan, voL i, p. 774. Even this temple, I found when visiting it, to 
be under the care of devotees, and not that of the regular priesthood, 

f Author’s First Exposure of Hinduism, p. 42. In the 3rd asht. 

8th adh. and lOfch varg. of the Rig-Veda, Agni is spoken of as having 
four horns. These Sd,yana en^oneously makes the four 
Vedas, the collection of which did not exist when the Suktas were 
composed, and Mahidhara, the four officiating priests (theHotri, Udgd- 
trl, Adhvaryn, and Brahma) ; but M. Langlois, with much probability, 
makes them the four sides of Agni’s eastern iire-pit, in which the myth 
of Brahma’s four faces may have originated. 

i This is the etymological meaningof Vedanta^ from Veda and mva. 
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should not, ill some form or other, have been alluded to iu 
these productions, had it existed when they were formed. 

Caste, iu the sense in which it exists in the present day, 
we are more and more persuaded, was altogether unknown 
among- the ancient A'ryas, though doubtless, like other 
consociated peoples, they had varieties of rank and order 
and occupation in their community. A PanchalcsMli, 
dixx^panchajana (pentad) are occasionally mentioned in the 
Vfedas*. Sayana A'chai-ya says these expressions refer to the 
four mrnas (colours or castes) and the Nishadas treated as 
outcasts, or to the Gandhai-vas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and 
Rakshasas, as explained in the Nirukta. But Professor 
Lassen properly observes that neither of these explana- 
tions is admissible,! Kshiti, as he remarks, is applied in 
the V6da to men in general and charshani, its synopym, 
is derived from risk to plow. The Nishadas (etymologi- 
cally the “ settled” Aborigines, but applied to races distinct 
from the Aryan) were «then unknown. Even when they 
came into - notice, they remained exterior to the Aryan 
state. Jana signihes a person ; panchajani, in limes 
later than the V4da, an assembly of five men; and pancha- 
janim, a chief of five men. “ It is probable,” Lassen 
adds, “ that the oldest social communities consisted only 
of five families.” That Panchakshiti and panchajana 
signify an aggregate of five men, is evident ; but wdmt the 
members of the aggi-egation were, it is now almost impos- 
sible to declare with certainty. Megasthenes speaks of 
various municipal and military Pentads as existing among 
the Indians in his day.J Many aggregations of five per- 

f E. V. iv. 2. 5. 

t Indisobe Althertlramskunde, vol. i. p. 796. 

t Megasthenes in Cory’s Aaoient Fragments, p. 220, et. seq. 
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sons or parties are at present I’ecognissed by the Hindus.* 

In virtue of the remarks which we have now made, 
and proofs and illustrations which we have now brought 
forward, we hold that Caste ia the ancient Vedic times 
was no systematic institution of the A'ryas. The opinion 
of Dr. Max Miiller, the editor of the Rig-YMa and 
the most competent judge i:i the case, is entirely in 
accordance with that which we have ventured to expi'ess. 
In a Review of Muir’s Texts in the London Times, he 
has the following passage ; — “ Does Caste, as we find it 
in Manu and at the present day,* form part of the reli- 
gious teaching of the Vedas % We answer with a decided 
‘No.’ There is no authority whatever in the Veda for 
the complicated system of castes, no authority for the 
offensive privileges claimed by the Brahmans ; no 
authority for the degraded position of the Shudras. 
There is no law to prohibit the different classes of the 
people from living together ; from eating and drinking 
together; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes ; no law to brand the 
offspring of such marriages with an indelible stigma. 
AH that is found in the Veda, at least in the most anci- 
ent portion of it — the Hymns — ^is a verse, in which it is 
said that the four castes, the priest, the warrior, the 
husbandman, and the serf, sprung all alike from 
Brahma. Europeans ai'e able to show that even this 
verse is of later origin than the great mass of the 
Hymns.”f 

* See Moleswortli’s M<ara.tiii Dictionary under the compound, ofVW. 
The AVya (or colour) is spoken of as a unity in Rig-Yeda, 
3rd asht. 2. 5. 9. ’ 

t The Times, lOth April 1858. 
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The verse here referred to by Dr. Muller was first 
broug-ht to notice by Colebrooke- It occurs in the 
Pvmsha SAlda, or Hymn of the Primeval Male, ti‘ans- 
latecl by him in his Essay cn the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus.* It has been quoted and translated by 
Burnouf, in his introduction to his translation of the 
Bhagavata Purdnaf ; and lately it has been literally 
and correctly rendered by Dr. John Muir, whose version 
we here introduce, with the text subjoined, that a pj-o- 
per estimate of its bearings on the subject immediately 
before us may be forrrled. 

^^Puriislia lias a thousand heads, a thousand eyes., a thousand feet. 
Everywhere pervading the earth, he overpassed a space of ten fingers. 
2. Purusha alone is this whole [universe], which has been, and is 
to be. He is the lord of immortality, that which expands by nutri- 
ment. (?) 3. So great is his glory ; and Purusha is greater than 
this. All creatures make a fourth of him ; three-fourths of him (are) 
immortality in the sky. 4. Purusha with these three parts mounted 
upwards ; a fourth of him was again produced here. He then diffused . 
himself everywhere among things animate and inanimate. 5. Prom 
him sprang Vir^j ; over Yiraj was Purusha : being born he extended 
himself, and (produced) the earth and corporeal forms. 6 . When 
the gods offered up Purusha in sacrifice, the spring was its clarified 
butter, summer its wood, and autumn the offering. 7, This victim, 
Purusha, born primevally, they immolated on the sacrificial grass 5 
with him as their oblation the gods, Sadhyas, and Eishis sacrificed. 
8 . From that universal oblation were produced curds and clarified 
butter. He produced the animals of which Vdyu is the deity, both 
wild and tame. 9. From that universal sacrifice were produced 
hymns called rick and sdman^ the metres and yajiis. 10. From that 
were produced horses and all animals with two rows of teeth, cows^ 
goats, and sheep. 11. When they formed (or offered up) Purusha 
into, how many parts did they divide him? What was his mouth ? 

* Asiatic liesearches, voL vii. p. 251 and Mis, Essays 1 p. 167-8. 

I Burnouf s B, P. i. cxxiii. 
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Wliat were Iiis arms ? ' Wiiat were called Ms thiglis and feet ? 12. 

The Brdlman was his mouth ; the Bdjmya was made his arms ; th^t 
whicli was the Vaishya was his thigh^ ; the Sliudra sprang from his 
feet. 13. The moon was produced from his mind (Manas) ; the sun 
from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; and Vayu from his 
bi'eath. 14. From his navel came the atmosphere ; from his head 
the sky ; from his feet the earth, from his ear the four quarters : so they 
formed the worlds. 15. When the gods in performing their sacrihee 
bound Purusha as their victim, there were seven trenches (round the 
altar), and there were made thrice seven pieces of fuel. 16. With 
sacrifice the Gods woj'shipped the sacrifice : these were the first rites. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the ancient 
Sadhyas, reside.”^' 

lll.lt m Jff 1 3 -?rrfr?f Jrar^^rrcrrrfrlr iKii 

q'crr^FT \ f^Rrii 

II. ^ II Tw? 

h a It wrss-sfTO nrrr# i 

jRf jcf ti K II ^*5 jJCT’T fR-sn I 

i>Tr: 3 ^ str 

' mm mm 11 ^ ti 1 qr^ 

' *> ^ i c ■■th. ■ 

??rf^ ii ^ i| tr^irtw ?rlffr 5R:=q-: wirrf^ 

isrFir^ 1 3?-fr% sifirc ff^irrg- jffer^irrcrwrjrar il ^ ii gRirrsr'cr srsrRJr 
)T!!R?r: I JTTfrf sTfirt ?r?iTr? ?rw«5rr?rr arsim; n t^oii s!r?f; 
w-rr sq-^stni^ 1 5 # rtjtspt ^ ^r| iTirr it VV 11 wrirofrw 
fg-nrelf fff fT: ?r?w irf 'irirf ^ a?«rR^ IK^ill 

5ir5rw:555f sOTrgr 1 5?3T|- isr^rM morff ^rjrsrrTfniv^ll 
^fwir JTT^rf arfritsl ^rrs^ir | ^r1-2tr«frf rf 

11 vy II Tits^nr: rer: ^rir tffw: fgrr; | w 

' sHSTf "Ilf 11 II w iTspif I'^fsgrrr^ '«TJiff 6 r w*rr- 

I irffirpT: ^rp-m-s 11 il 

* The text we take from the MS. of the B. B. R. A. S., which on comparison we Bml, 
except in two letters, agrees with that of Burnouf, which was made from the same 
original copy, that of Colonel Shortrede. 
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Dr. Mtiller lias lately well illu.strated liis] owii remarli:^ 
tliat European critics are able to show that this iiassage 
of the Vedas is of “later -origm than the great mass of 
the hymns.” In his History of Sanslait Literature he 
thus writes respecting it : — “ There can he little doubt 
that it ■ is modern both in its cliaracter and in its diction. 
It is full of allusions to the sacrificial ceremonials, it uses 
technical philosophical terms, it mentions the three sea- 
sons in the order of Vasanta, sprmg, Grishina, summer, 
and Sharad, autumn, it contains the only passage in the 
Kig-Veda where the four castes are enumerated. The 
evidence of language for the modern date of this composi- 
tion is equally strong. Grishma, for instance, the name 
of the hot season, does not occm* in any other hymn of 
the Rig-Vdda ; and Vasanta also, the name of spring, 
does not belong to the earliest vocabulary of the Vedic 
poets. It occm’s but once more in the Lig-Veda (mand. 
161, "4.”) Dr. Midler brings down this hymn to the time 
of making the final collection of the Rig- Veda Sanhita, 

“ the work of the Mantra period,” to which he gives the 
date of 1000-800 before Christ. He does not carry it 
lower, because of allusions to it in the Brahmanas, and 
because it has found a place hi the collections of the Va- 
jaseyins and Atharvans.* That it cannot be carried 
higher than this is obvious, not only from the considera- 
tions above refeiTed to, but from the distinction (recognized 
by it) in the Vedic “hymns called the RicJi,(mdLSdman, the 
metres (Chhandas), and the Yajus^' wMch seems to indi- * 
cate the existence of an artificial division at the time it 
originated of the Vedic material, at least for conventional 
sacrificial purposes. 

* Mailer's Hist, Sans. Lit. p. 572. 
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In regard to the meaning of the Puru^ha Sukta we 
adliere to the judgment which we have elsewhere expressed 
111)011 it. “ 'llie support which even it gives to the system 
of caste is of a very limited character. The passage in it 
which approximates the subject is the following : — ‘ When 
they produced Purusha [perhaps ecpxivalent to "when 
Purui?ha was produced’] into how many portions did they 
separate liim ? Wluit was his mouth ? What were Ids 
arms ? What were pronounced his thighs and feet ? The 
r>ra]iman was his mouth ; the Rajanya (prince) was made 
liisarmsj the Vaishya was his thighs ; and the Shudi'a 
sprang from his feet-’ This occurs in a composition which 
is both metaphysical and figurative •, and it probably ex- 
presses an idea originally of this character : — The Brah- 
man, as the expositor of the will of God, conceived of as 
an enormous male, and the recipient of the gifts and 
offerings made to the divinities, was the mouth of this 
male ; the Bajmiya, the prince or wanior, the instrument 
of ofience and defence, was the anus of this male •, the 
Vaishja, as the cultivator of the soil, and the original 
possessor of its wealth, was the thighs of this male ; and 
the Shudra, or slai’e, as the lowest member of the body 
social, was the feet of this male. All this is clearly meta- 
physical and metaphorical, though afterwards it was viewed 
as liistorical and dogmatic.”* For the system of caste, it 
is now obvious, there is no legitimate waiTant in tlie great 
hymn collection of the Eig-Veda. 

India Three Thousand Years Ago, pp. 44-45 . 

Dr. Muir, illustrating the Piiriisha Sdkta, properly says : “It is 
only the Shudra who is here said to have sprung from the feet of 
Pixiusha, 111 a Iiynm of this allegorical and mystical character, it 
cannot be assruned that tlie WTiter intended to i^eprcsent it as a 

16 
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Nor is such countenance of Caste to he found in any of 
the olden i^ortions of the other Vedas, whicli arc all taken 
from what is properly denominated hj Dr. Midler the “one 
genuine collection, the so-called Rig-Veda, or the Veda 
of praise.”* 

The first of these derivatiye Vedas is the Sctma, the 
whole of whose texts, with few exceptions, as already hint- 
ed, hare been actually found in the Rik, especially in the 
eighth and ninth maudals.f It is not to he expected, con- 
se<][ueutly, that much light should he cast hy it individually 
on the social state of the ancient ATyas, even though it 
should be admitted, as thought by Dr. Midler, that the time 
of its construction falls within that of the Brahmanas, — 
between 800 — 600 years before Christ. We notice a few 
things which have struck our attention when going over it 
in connexion with the subject before us. 

The god Brahma is distinguished in one place both from 
Agni, the god of fire, and Vrihaspati, the lord of pray’er.J 
A pre-eminence among the gods is in one other place at least 

liiBtorical fact, that the four different classes sprang from different 
parts of Purusha^s body ; any more than that he desired to assert, 
as literally true, what he has stated in verses 13 and 14 ; that ‘ the 
moon was produced from his mindy the snn from his e/je, ludra and 
Agni from his mouthy and Vayu from his hreatliy &c. &c. &c. In fact 
the Yajnr Veda alleges that Vayu came forth from his ear; and 
so contradicts the Eig-Veda.” Texts i. 10. 

Eeview in Times, 10th April, 1858. 

f As the Sama does not make quotations from the last hymns of the 
Eik, it has been inferred by Weber and others that its pieces had been 
arranged before the completion of the liig-Yeda collection ; but Dr. 
Muller (Anc. Sans, Lit, p. 427.) attribxites both its collection and that 
of the Eig-Ycda to the Brrthmana period. See Muir’s Texts, ii. 203. 

X Benfey’s Text of Sama Yeda, p. 10. 
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ascribed to him, no doubt because he is viewed as the lord 
of sacrifice* In the i>assage last refeiTed to, the Rishi is 
inentioued as the marked one among the Vtpras, or intel- 
ligent; wliilc in another the Vipra is denominated the in- 
strunieutalitv, or agent, of tlie sacrifice,f thus intimating' 
that the designation was being applied distinctively to an 
oilicialiiig priest. Several passages in tlie Sama in whicli 
tlic word Jlrahma, used as a Inunan conductor of prayer or 
sacrifice, are taken from the Eik, need not be here noticed. 
I’ht^ human Brahma is spoken of, in one place, as the master 
of (holy) seasons, and the Brahmans as praising ludra 
in hymns.f I’iie designation Brahma seems from this 
to have been about this time commg into use as a generic 

* This is in a curious address to the sacred Soma, the genius of 

ardfut spirits : — * 

dtJT: 1ft ?rr JTttfl sTR-fr ftif sriwqrr ipsiRr; ! 

ifKirvfRcrr srficfr || 

’ 

mm 1 ! 

t^iina Ycdii, 2iul pa,rt, iii. B, Stevenson’s Text p, 77, Benfej’s, 8L 

Sojiiii is j uire, the g’oiicrator of intellect, the generator of the heavens, 
the generator of fire, the generator of the siin, the generator of 
ludre, and the generator of the earth, the generator of Vishnu — Soma, 
•wlien soimdiiigit goes to its holy place, (is), Brahma among the gods, 
llie Jjigh-oiie among the poets, the Bishi among the Vipras, the 
Innvk among the raplorcs, the bufaloe among horned animals 
and the sword among cleavers. : ^ ^ 

i' mi: : S^ma, ii. G. (Benfej, p. 126.) 

$ ^frr ^ mm kit !i 

Sama Veda, part Ist, v. 6. 2. Stevenson’s Text p. o8, Beni’ey’s, 
P, 4l>, Compare Madhava’s Comment, sub^ loc. 
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term for a priest. JNFotlxing of a peculiar character occurs 
ill the Sama applying either to the Edjd or the Vhha. 

The second of the derivative Vedas, the Yajus or Yajur, 
as already mentioned, exists in two forms, the Black 
and the White.* They are partly in prose and partly 
in verse, the poetical portion being generally that which 
is taken from the Rik. Exclusive of their texts from the 
Rik, they appear, in their liturgical directions especially, 
very like the Brahmanas,to the eia of which, as collections, 
they belong. They indicate the assumption of Brahmani- 
cal pre-eminence, buk in the face of opposition from 
certain portions of the Indian community. 

In the Black Yajur Veda, the Brahma, and Kshatra are, 
(with the Supraja (the good population), and Rdyasposha 
supporting wealth), recognized as distinct interests, in 
prayers several times used.f The predominance of the 
Brahman in sacrifice is set foiih throughout this collec- 
tion, at least of the portions of it which have been print- 
ed.* Social distinctions are recognized in it, as those of 
the Brahma ; the Rdjanya, prince the MahisM, the 
wife of an anointed king ; the ParmiM, according to 
the commentator Madhava “the unloved wife of a kino-” 
(concubine .5*) j the Sendni, general; the Sdta, charioteer; 
the Grdmani, villager; the Kshatta, the “guardian of the 
females; the the treasurer ; the Bhcigadiujha, 

» See above, p. 74. In tlie text of the White Yajur V4da, ably 
edited by Dr. Weber of Berlin, there are 4045 lines. Dr. W. gives 
us also the text of the commentary of Mahidhara, the , Shatapatha 
Bnihmana, and the Shrauta Sdtras of KAtyayan, and Extracts from 
tbe Commentaries of Karka and Yajnikadeva, 

t Taittin'ya Sanhita of Y. V. i. 3. 1 ; 1. 9. 6. (Roer and Ootvell’s 

eel voL L pf>. 4-15j 492.) 
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the collector (of the king's portion, said by the commen- 
tator to be the sixth part) ; the Ahhdvdpa, the player at 
dice.* But these are probably principally designations of 
parties in public office. The commentator speaks of 
them as the recognized supporters of the kingdom.f An 
a])propriation of the gods is thus made in recognition of 
certain orders of the community- “ Brihaspati is the god 
of speech ; Indra, of chiefs; Mitra, of the truthful ; Va- 
nina of the religious”; and “ Soma of us the Brahmans.”! 
Bndinians and Kshatriyas are viewed as distinct, in con- 
nexion with the colour of the beasts used in a certain 
sacrifice. § 

In the White Yajur Veda the information bearing on 
our subject is such as the following: — • 

In this Yeda the Brahma and K$hatra are coupled 
together in the worship of Agni, and in other connexions 
as in the Black Yajur Veda.|| The Brfihman is men- 
tioned as an object of reverence with ancestors and 
rishis,'il Indra (tlie thunderer) is declared to be the hold 
and support of the JVsAaifra,** while he is also set forth 
as tlie god of the IQhatra and the princedom. Soma 
(so often addressed in sacrifice) is declared to be the 
god of the Brdhna7is,f\ as in a passage from the Sama 
\ eda already referred to. The different functions in 
the community of the Brahman and Kshatra are thus in- 
directly recognized. Salutations are given to the Ksh6- 
proprietor of fields ; to the Suta, bard or chario- 

* Taittariya Sanhitd, i. 8. 9. f S. Y. V. i. 6. 46. 

t Eoer feCoweirsEd. vol. ii. p. 105. ** S. Y. V. 1. 9. 8. 
t Taitt. 8, ofY. V.; 8. 10. ft Shitkla Ygjm- Vedal. 9. 19- 

§ Taittiri'ya Saiiluta of Y. V. ii. 1. 2. 
il Slmkhi Yajur-Veda, i. 1. 18 ; i. 5. 26. 
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teer; to the Taskampati, probably master of a subjugated 
tribe to the Kullunchapati, “ inhabiting mountainous 
regions” ; to the bearers of bows and arrows ; to the 
Shvapati, or master of hounds ; to the Vrdtapati, “ the 
master of a multitude to the <Sf<???aand Sendni, to the 
army and the leader of the army to the isangrildta, 
treasurer ; to the Takuha, carpenter, and Rathakhm, 
the coachmaker ; to the Ktdcila, the pottei*, and Karimra, 
the worker in the coarser metals j to the Nishdda, aborigi- 
nal settler;f and to other parties recognized as classes in the 
community.! The Bifibrnan is spoken of as endowed 
with the knowledge of Brahma {brahnavarchasi) and 
the Rajanya, as possessed of bravery {slnira).\ 

Even more distinctive. notices than these of the varied 
and numerous classes of Indian society occur in this 
White Yajur Veda. They are found in connexion with 
the most mysterious rite of Hinduism, that of ^i&Purusha- 
mMJia, or sacrifice of Purusha, nominally the god 
Prajapati. A whole Adhtya, or section is devoted to 
them,! in which the parties are brought forward, or con- 
secrated, as typical representatives of the multitudinous 
objects recognized in the Purushamedha, A few of these 
parties are mentioned, also, in the Shatapatha Brahmana 

III Wilson’s Sans. Diet. Taskara is rendered bv “ tliief, robber.” 
Maliidliara in liis commentary on tbe Sbiikla Yajur Yeda attack es a 
similar meaning to tbe word, Weber’s ed. i. p. 497. 

f ]\Ialildliara views tbe Nisbadas as mountain Bbillas, eaters oi* 
ilesb. Weber’s Text. i. p. 500. T.be word Nisbddaj as sbown by 
Lassen, means tbe settled. 

X Slmkla Yajur Veda, i. 16. 18-26. 

§ Sbukla Yajur-Veda, ii. 22. 20. (Weber’s ed. p. 703.) 

II Sbukla Yajur-Veda, adb. 30. (Welier’s ed. i. p. 841-848.) 
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of the Yajur Veda;* and with variations they all occur in 
the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda,f in a 
passage which, as far as I know, has not yet attracted , 
the attention of Europeans. 

The importance of the Adhyaya of the White Yajur- 
Veda, now mentioned, in the illusti'ation of ancient Indian 
society requires its quotation in full. 


1 X Brahman c 

... JBrahmanam, 

... for the Brahma 

.. Zi Brahman. 

2 Kshatru^/a 

... Pdja?iyamf 

... for the Kshatra, 

.» a Prince. 

S },[araclb7ii/o 

... Vaishyami 

... for Tillage, 

. ' a Yaishya. 

4 'J'apatsn 

.. Blind ram i 

... for Toil, 

. a Shudra 

6 Tutnase 

... Taska^'am, 

... for DarRness, 

. a Thief, 

ft Xtiralvdya 

... Virhanam, 

... for Hellishness, . 

. a Murderer. 

7 Papm-mie 

.. KUbaniy 

... for Sin, 

. a Eunuch. 

8 A 'kraydya 

,. Ayoykm^ 

... for Distress ( ?) .. 

. an Ayoyava. 

9 Kdmdpa, 

.. Pushchaliim, 

... for Lust, 

a Whore. 

10 Atikrmhtdya 

Mdgadham^ 

... for great-Mourning 

a Mdgadha. 

11 NriUaya 

., Shtamj 

... for Dancing, 

. a Shta. 

12 Q'ddya 

.. Shall usham, 

... for Singing, 

. an Actor. 

Dhiarmdya 

BahhaokaTOim^ 

... for Duty (or Reli- 
gion) 

an Attendant^on-'tlw’^ 
Synagogue. 

14 NarhJitkuyai 

.. Bhhnalam, 

... for Bad-luck, 

. a Frightful-person. 

15 Narmdya 

.. Pilhhaniy 

... for Amusement, 

. an Orator, 

IG llasdya 

.. Kdrh)if 

... for Laughter, 

. an Artificer. 

17 Ananddya 

.. Sirisliaklumij 

... for Joy, i,. 

a Lover~of -women. 

18 Pramadd 

.. Kumdrijputramf 

... for Pleasure, 

a Son-of-an-timnar- 
ried-girl. 

19 Mvdhdyal 

,. Patliakdram^ 

... for Intelligence, ... 

a Chariot-maker. 

20 Dhuirydya 

,. Takshdnam^ 

... for Firmness, 

a Carpenter, 

21 Tapmv% 

. Kauldlam^ 

... for Labour, 

a Potter, 

22 Maydyai 

, Karmdram, 

... for Jugglery, 

a Blacksmith. 

2ll U a pay a 

. Mantkdram^ 

.. for Beauty, 

a Jeweller. 

21 Hlnihhd 

. Vapanif 

... for Auspicioiisness, 

a Sower. 

25 Sharavydya 

, Iishukdram, 

... for Shooting, 

a Maher-of arrows 

20 lidlyal 

. Dhanmhkdmm^ . 

... for Armour, 

a Maker-oJ-hows. 


Adlitijay xiii. 

t Taittfiiya Brillimana of the Krishna Yajur- Veda, iii. fol 40 - 4 ‘> 
of Aiithor’s MS. 

t The numbers here giren arc not in the Vdda. 

5 ^^'eh^rc iwa already (iu No. 4). The Taittiriya Bnflnmiia lias hero SInm&m, 

lueimilig a iso « for labour,” 
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27 Karmane 

, Jydkdr(t77i, , ... 

for Activity, 

a MaHr-of-hoio- 
strings. 

28 Bishtmjn 

, Pajiimrjamy 

for Fortune, 

a Piopemaker. 

29 Mrltycmi 

Mny ay urn, 

for Featb, 

a Ilimfsfnan. 

SO Aiiiahdya 

Svaninamf 

for the Agent-of- 
deatli, 

a Dogrnan. 

31 Nadibhjah 

, PmmjUhtamf 

for Blvers, 

a PunjiAifaJ 

32 Mikshikdbhyo^ 

Naishddmiy 

for a Wat cli m an , . . . 

a Dcsccri dmil-of~a- 
Fhdidda. 

38 TurnsJiatyd- 
(jhnlya 

Dimnadcmiy ... 

for Hauglitincss, ... 

, a Drunkard. 

34 Gcmdharvdpsa- 
Tohhyo 

Vrdtyam^ 

, for tlie OaticlliarTas a Vrdiya. 
and Apsaras, 

35 Trmjughhyah .. 

. Vnmattam^ 

for tlie Abstracted, 

a Madman < 

86 Sarpadiimjan^- 
bliyo 

Apratipadamy ... 

for Serpents and 
Bevajanas 

Ml Ignorant. 

37 Aydhhyah 

. Kitci'cam, ' ... 

for Luck, 

, a Dicc-player . 

38 Iryatdya 

. Ahitavmn^ 

for the Departed, ... 

. a Mon-player*aFdko. 

89 IHshachehhyak. 

, Bidalakdrimp ... 

for Piskaclias, 

nfeinah-Baskct- 

maker. 

40 Yatudlidnihliycih Kantahihdrhn 

fortheYatudhanas,!; a Plmmkcr. 

4I Bandhaye 

. Jar mil f 

> for Junction, 

. a Paramonr. 

42 Gehaya 

. Ppapatim^ 

, for the House, 

. a Concubine. 

43 Artyai 

. rarivittam, 

. for Affliction, 

. an Unmarried- elder" 
brother.^ 

44 Nirrityai 

. Parivividdnam^ ... 

, for Misfortune, ... 

, a Marrled-eldet'- 
hr other. 

45 Nishhdtyai 

. PeshasJidrhn, 

, for Craft, 

. an Actress. 

46 Bamjndndifa 

. Smarakdrhn^ 

. for Gesture, 

. an Amorons-immcm. 

47 Pmkdmodynya 

. TJpasadam^ 

. fox Imvc, 

. a Companion^ 

48 BaUya 

Vpuddm^ 

. for Strength, 

an Observer, 

49 Varndya 

. Aimrudhcm, 

, for Varna (Descent) Vk Follower ((ix Page), 

50 Vtsddebhyah 

Kubjam^ 

, for the Apx>lying- 
of Unguents, 

a Ilunchhach, 

51 Pranmde 

.. Vdmmiem, 

.. for Amusement. .. 

a Dwarf, 

62 Dwurhhyah 

.. Brd^nam, 

. for Doors, 

. a Blear- eyod-person. 

53 Svapndya 

.. Andhmn^ 

. for Dreaming, 

. a Blmd-jicrson, 

54 Adliarmdya 

.. Padkiram, , 

. for Irreligion, 

. Deaf -per son. 

55 Pavitrdya 

. Bhi^hajam, 

for Purification, 

, a Physician. 

56 Prujmhidya 

. JVakshatradmMimn 

for Philosophy, 

. an Astronomer, 


* MnlAUiara, the Commentator, makes this a myer-qf-hirds, and tlm Imcesi-hon, the 

PiiUasit, 

t The coupling of the ^yatchraJ^u with the class of the NisMda, suggests the idea that the 
worvl RakShasa mny have come into use from the aboriginal tribes having been cmpiojCHl as 
'Watclunen. See above, p. 99, 

t The name Ydtudhdna is applied to magicians, barbarians, and demons, 

§ “ The younger being unmarried,” Malifdhara. 
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hi Ashikshmjai ... Praskiiinam, for Nom-ins^traction, a OaUchizer, 

hS Upashikshdyd ... Ahhiprashnmam^.,» for Elementary- an hiterrcyaior, 

in$truction, 

. PrashnavlDdkamy, for Boundaries, Uevealm'-of-OmeM, 

Hastlpam^ ... for Conveyances, an Elephant -heejyer, 

, Ashvapam, ... forKunning, ... s Ilorso-kceper. 

, Qopnlam, for Nourisliment, ... a Coiokeeper, 

. Aclpdkwiy for Heroism, ^Shepherd, 

AJaptHam^ ... for Bravery, ... a Goatherd, 

Kmdsimm, ... for the Earth, v... o, Onltirator. 

Surdkdrcf.m, ... for Water, Dmler-ifi-Spirits. 

G)‘i/iapa?n, ... for W'cllbeing, ... rx, IPomeheeper '. 

Vittadhum, ... for Prosperity, ... a Isolde f -of - WealtlL 

Annkshattch'am, ... for Oversight, ... ^ Footntan. : } i '. 

Ddrvdhdram, ... for Combustion, ... (i Timber-brliiyer, t.' 

Af/nddkam, ... for Lighifc, ... a FlreAsindhr, 

AbhisheMdra^n^ ... for th^e Hegion of ecnAnQinter* 
the Sun, 

Parioefihtdram, for Supreme Para- a Bistrihitor-of- ■ 
dise, food-to-guests, 

PeshitdraM) ... for the Ahode*of- jh, Maker-of-jdgztres, 
the Gods, 

for the abode of Men a Mozdder, 
for the Universe, ... a Sprinkler. 


Margdddyai 

60 Arniebhijo 

61 Javdya 

62 Pmhtai 
6 i Virydya 
64 'Fejase 
ho Irdyai 
OG Kildldpri 
6 / Bhadrdya 
OS Shrdyasd 

69 A ' dh yaksh dya , 

70 Bhdyai 

71 Prahhdya 

72 Bradhnasya- 

vishtapdya 

73 Varfiuhfhdya- 
Ffdkdya^ 

74: Ddmlokdya 


^5 Manuskyalokdya Prakaritdratn^ 

70 Sar^4bhyolok4- Upasehtdramy 
hhyah 

77 Avarityaihadhd^ UpamantUtdi'am for the Destruction- a Churmr, 

of-Adversity, 
for Sacrifice, 
for Eagerness, 
for Prosperity, 


78 Medhdya ndsah Palpulhn^ 

79 Prakdmdya liajayitrinij 

80 Eitayi ... Stdnakridayam 


a Washer-of clothes, 
a By er-cf -clothes. 
a Thiemsh-hearted”' 
person. 
a Backbiter. 


81 Vairhatydya ... IHshnnam, 


for Malicioiis-Miir 
der, 

for Loneliness, 
for Supervision, 
for Strength, 
for Water, 
for Love, 

for Fortune (or Mis 
fortune), 
for Heaven, 
for Anger, 


82 VicilAyai 
86 yl upadi'istrdya 

84 Baldya 

85 Bhliitind 

86 Priydya 

87 Arifihjd 


Kshattdram. 

Anukskattdram 

-4 nuaharam-, 

ParishhandaHiy 

Priyamidlnajn, 

Asvasddam, 


a Kshatta fLioi 
a Siib-L'ictor. 
a FoUoicer, 
a Climber. 
a Sweet-spoaker. 
a Horseman. 


88 Simrgdyalokdya Bhdyadughani^ 

89 Mai^md ... Ayastdpam^ 


a BhdgaduyhaP 
a JSeaier-of-irou. (a 
Blaeksmithti ) 
a Ferryman. 
a Joiner. 
a Waiter. 


90 Krodhdya 

91 Yogdya 

92 Shokdya 


Nisaram^ 

Yohtdranif 

Abhuartdram. 


for Anger, 
for 7 unction j 
for Orief/ ; 


^ A Collector of the prince s revenue. See before, p. 124 , 
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93 Kshemdya 

94 Uthulanihiu 

hkyah 

95 VapusAe 
9'S Shildya 

97 Nirriiyai 

98 Yamdya 
93 Yamdya 


107 RihMthkyo 

108 BddhydhhyaJi, 

109 Barobhyo 

110 XJpasthdvard- 

hhyo 

111 Vaishanid-' 

hhya 

112 NadvaldhAya) 

113 JPdrdya 

114 Avdrayd 


* The god of the other -world. 


. Vimohtdramy 

.. for Hapiness, 

. a Liberator. 

Strishthinamf 

.. for Arrival and Non- 
arrival, 

- a Man-of-ioorth 

. Mdfiuskritam, 

... for a flandsome 
Body, 

a Proved-man, 

. AnjaniMrim^ 

.. for Beauty, 

. an Anointer-of-the-^ 

eyes. 

.. KoshaJadrimt 

.. for Misfortune, ... 

a Maker -of -sheaths 
for sioo7'ds. 

. Asiim, 

.. forYama,^ 

. a Barre7i~teoman. 

. Yamasimi 

.. for Yama, 

a Beare-r-of-Jtoins.f 

. AvatoMmy 

for a Priest, 

a Woman-without- 

offspring. 

Parydyinimy 

.. for a complete-year. 

, a Wo7nan-skilled~m- 

Avijdtdmy 


eo7mtmg. 

.. for the Past-Year, 

a Woman-who-has-^ 
7iot-borne'a-child. 

. Atitvarimy 

for the Present- 
Year, 

an 27 n oh aste-wo7nan. 

Ati&?ikadvarimy 

. for a Prosperous- 

a Woman-m-her- 


Year, 

courses^ 

Vijarjardm, 

.. for the Year (un- 
defined,) 

an Old-iDoman, 

, FaliAnimy 

. for Time, 

a WhUe..haired-Wo- 

ma7i. 

. Ajinsandhamy 

.. for theKibhus, 

a Shcindresser. 

Ckarmamaamy 

for the Sadhas, 

a Dealer-m-shms. 

JDhaivamniy 

for Waters, 

a Ma7i-Qf-the-fsher- 
class. 

Ddshamy 

,. for Mountains, ... 

a Ddsha ( Basyu ).' • 

Baindamy 

. for Pools, 

One- of-ihe-Bmdor 
class ( a Hunter ). | 

Shaushkalamy 

.. for Fens, 

a FisAdealer. 

Mdrgdrdmy 

.. for the Opposite 
Bank of a River, 

a Deer-killer. 

Kaivartamy 

for the Near Bank 

a Kaivartta (Fisher- 

A'ndamy 

of a River, 

man ). 

. for Ferries, 

an Anda. 


t In the Taittirfya Br4lim&na, -we have Yamyai, the %tive feminine, for Tamdya of the ShuMa 
Yajur-Y^da text. This reading, which refers the persona^ge represented to Yami, the sister, or 
■ -‘wife of Yarndt seems the more appropriated 

"■ t The commentator couples the Bindam Ffnifawith the YwMdfa. possibly with reference to 
the YiMhya mountains. 

§ The word tirtha, here used as a ferry, seems to have got into use &om the Brahmanie 
missionaries h^^ving chosen the ferries of rivers as their early stations'. 
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116 nskame^hyo Maindlam, 


127 Bmnihhyah ... Parnalcamj 

118 GuJidbhijah ... Kirdtam, 

119 Bd7ii(,hhyo ... Janibhakam, 

120 P(i7''Gatebhyah Kunpki'ushcinij 

12 1 Bibkatsdycti Paidkasmn, 


for Precipieos, One-af-tM Mindla- 
eldss, 

for Echoes, ... a Parnaka (Vender 
oflemes). 

for Caves, ,,, 2 , Kirdta, 

for Mountain Pla- a JamhhdJm {Sa- 


122 X^amdya 

123 Ttildyai 


HvranyaJcd^'am - 

Vdnijaui^ 

Gldvinam^ 


teaus 

. for (High) Moun- 
tains, 

. for Disgust, 

.•for the Precious 
Metal, 

for Weighing, 


rage), 
a Kimpiirusha, 

. a Perso7i of ike PuU 
Icasa tribe. 
a Goldsmith, 


124 Pashchddo- 

shdya 

125 Vishvebhijobhit- Sidhmalam 

tehhyah 


126 Bhutyai 

127 Abhutyai 

123 A'ftyai 
120 Vridhycu 
1^0 Shamhardya 

Itll Ahshardjdya . 
132 Kritdya 


1*13 Trdtdyai 
IM Dvdpardya 
135 A! skanddya 

138 Midtyari 

137 Antakdya 

138 PmkkHfdya 


a Person dftheVdm 
class (a Vender ), 

. for the Posterior- a Mournef, 
fault,” 

for the Vishv^-Bhti- a Leper, 
tas fall-the-De- 
mons), 

for Prosperity,, ... a Watcher, 
for Adversity, for a Browning man. 
Non-Existences), 

Janavddinam, ... for Sickness. Popular-Weaker. 

... for Old-age, ... s-tiln^rra-persoa. ' 

... for the Commence- a Foreslasher, 
ment-of-a-Gon- ' 

■ ■'■rtest,'' . ' ‘ 

... for the Chief-of-the- a Gambler. 

■ Bice, ' 

Admaeadareham, for the Kyita (the an Inspeetor-of- 
first Yuga, that Of faults, 

deeds), 

Kalpmam, ... for theTreta(Yuga), a Trickster, 
.idhikalpinam, ... for iheOrdpar Yuga, an Arch-trickster. 
kahhastM^um, ... for the A'skanda a Lounger-w.-meet- 
(theErilYviga,) inns.* 

GojacUam, ... for Death, ... euAttendant-onlc<»c'i 
Goghatam, ... for the Agent-of- u Ccu-kiUer. 

Death, 

Charakdchdryam, for Wiokedness, ... a Charakdchdrga.^ 


, Jdgaranam, 
Svapanam^ 


, Apagalbham, 
. Prachidam^ 


Kitavanif 


commoafy bears. ’ ’ foe dcslsnitloa which it now 

n;iok-ynJur!vdX".'*^* ^ ’rtW! heionged to a Shdkhs of tb« 
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Papmanti" Sailapam, ... for Depravity, ... a FoThwer-of~his- 

own hiclmat'mi&^ 
for Silent-Hstening, a SitffereT, 
for Noise, a Speaker. 

for the End-of-Life, a Much-speaker. 

for Infinity, .... a Dumh-person. 

for Soxind, ... a Pcater-of<lrum&. 

for a Festival (sea- a Plaper-on-the- 

son of worship), Vina. 

146 Kroshdya «*. Tunamidhmam^ .... for Weeping-, ... ixElbioer-of-ihe-Tima.. 

Acaraspaniya Shafikhadhmam, for Frocessio-n, ... ^ Bhwer-of-fhe- 

Gonck. 

148 Vardya ... Vanapam.^ ... for the Forest, .... 2 . Forester. 

Anyatoranydya^ BampajUf .... foranUnpassable- 2 . Bitrnen 

Forest, 

IdO Ag/iaye .... Pivihiam^ ^ ... for Fire, ... a Waterma^i. 

\h\ Pritkimjui Pithasmphimn, ... for the Eai-th, ... 2 . Lame-person C“on& 

who creeps or 
along on a seat'^ 

Chdnddlamy ... for the Wind,, ... 2 , Chavddla. 
Vanshanartinmnii ... for the Firmament a Pole-dancer. , ^ 
(Middle-of-the 
Sky), 

154 ... Khaldtim^ ... for the Heaven, ... a Bald-headed mem. 

155 Surydya ... Earyaksham^ .... fOr the Sun,. a ALan toiih greenish 

eyes. 

156 Fakshairdhhyah Kirmiram, .... for the Constella- a Man -of -variegated i 

tions, colour. 

157 Chandramase Kildsanit for the Moon, .... a Ma7i-with-scade. ' 

158 Anhe ... Shuklam Pingdk- for the Day, ... a Reddish-eyed-per-, 

sham, son, 

159 Rairayai Krishnam Pmgdh- for Night, ... a Bark-red-eyed-per- 

,■ . ghaMf " ' SOU, 


P^'atishrzit/caya A^'taiiayny 

141 Glmhdya ... Bhadianiy 

142 Atildya ... Bahuvddmamy 

143 Auuiitdya ... Mukam, 

144 Shabddya ... Ada7nha}'aghdfmn, 

145 Mahase ... YrndvadanVy 


152 Vdyave 

153 Antarik&hdya, 


Such IS the thirtieth udhyAya of the Yajur-Veda, in a 
complete form. Though found in the Sanhitd of that 
Veda, it clearly belongs to the period of the Brahmana,.- 
“from 800-600 B. C., — wh^ the liturgical arrange- 
ments of the Aryas assumed their definite form. It 
thro-ft's much light on the state of Indian. Society at the 
time to which it belongs.. It mentions various distinc- 
tive efesses in the community. Some of these are viewed 
in theit moral aspects, as those of the thief, the murderer, 
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the drunkard, the paramour, the adultertess, the licen- 
tious-woman, the liberator, the thievish-hearted one, the 
backbiter, the virtuous-man, the slothful-man, and the 
man-that-follows-his-own inclinations. Some of them 
are noticed in connexion with natural deformities, defici- 
encies, infmnities, and diseases, as those of the madman, 
the blind-person, the hunchback, the dwarf, the deaf- 
person, the blear-eyed person, the leper, tlie infirm-per- 
son, the sufferer, the baldheaded-man, the person-with- 
scabs, the jierson-who-creeps (who is lame?) Some of 
them are mentioned in connexion with their personal and 
family peculiarities, as the eunuch, the son-of-an-unmarri- 
ed-girl, the married-elder-brother, the barren-woman, the 
bearer-of-twins,the woman- without-olfspring, the womanr 
who-has-not-born-a-child, the woinan-in-her-courses, the 
old-woman, the man-with-greenish-eyes, the man-with-. 
variegated-eyes, the man-with-reddish-eyes, and the 
man-with-red-eyes. Some of them are introduced ia 
connexion with their employments and social relations, 
as the actor, the attendant-on-the-synagogue, the orator, 
the artist, the chariotraaker, the carpenter, the black- 
smith, the jeweller, the sowei% the raaker-of-arrows, the 
maker-of-bows, the maker-of-bowstrings, the ropemaker, 
the huntsman, the dogman, the player-at-dice, the 
non-player-at-dice, the female basketmaker, the. woman-,, 
who-makes-pins (of thorns 2 ), the companion, the follower, 
the observer, the physician, the astronomer, the catechist, 
the interrogator, the elephant-keeper, the horse-keeper, 
the cowherd, the shepherd, the goatlwrd, the cultivator, 
the spirit-dealer, the house-keeper, the bolder-of- wealth . 
(money-lender ?), the runner-after-a-chariot, the . wood-. 
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man, the fire-kindler, the anointer, the server-of-meals, 
the figure-maker, the moulder, the sprinkler (with per- 
- fumes 1), the washerwoman, the dyer-of-clothes, , the 
lictor (or doorkeeper), the sub-lictor, the body-attendant, 
the tax-collector, the ferryman, the joiner, the waiter, 
the applier-of-unguents-to-the-eyes, the scabbard-maker 
the female-knower-of-sequence (the soothsayer?), the 
skin-dresser, the dealer-in-skins, the fislierraan, the 
hunter, the fishdealer, the deer-killer, the leaf-seller, 
the (hoat)-binder, the goldsmith, the vender or merchant, 
the (hired) mourner,'' the watchman, the public-crier, 
the foreslasher (in battle), the gambler, the viewer-of- 
the-early-sun (in worship), the fabricator, the arch-fabri- 
cator, the attendant-on-cows, the cow-killer, the priest- 
of-the-Charakas, the speaker (of nonsense), the copious- 
speaker, the drum-beater, the player-on-the- Vina (lute), the 
blower-of-the-tuna (bagpipes), the blower of the conch, 
. the forester, the forest-burner, the waterman, the pole- 
dancer. Some are noticed who, it may be supposed, had 
a definite status of office or rank in the conamunity, as 
the Brahman, the Raj any a, the Vaishya, the Shudra, the 
Sfita, the Vratya. And some are mentioned as belonging 
to tribes receiving their denominations principally from 
the countries to which they belonged, as the Ayogava, 
the Magadha, the Taskara, the Naishada, the Dasha 
(Dasyu), the Kaivarta, the Bainda (ofVind), the Maindl, 
the Kirata, the Jambhaka, the Kimpurusha, the Paul- 
kasa (or Pulkasa), and the Chandala- All this testifies 
to, the multifariousness of mnk aiid division of labour 
in the Indian community. 

Many of the classes of men here mentioned were ulti- 
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mately recognized as forming distinctive Castes, as will 
appear from their designations when compared with the 
list of castes which we have already inserted.* In the 
passage, which, we have just quoted, however, there is 
no decided proof of anything like a complete establish- 
ment of the caste-system at the time to which it 
belongs. The Brahman, doubtless, had his claims to 
superiority from his office of conversancy with the Brah- 
ma, now probably generally hereditaiy. The prince is 
tlie representative of the Kshatra, or power. Tillage is in 
the hands of the Vaishya, who, it’is to be noticed, is dis- 
tinct from the Vdni, or merchant. The symbolical re- 
presentative of toil is the Slvhdra. The numerous parties 
engaged in distinctive occupations are certainly not men- 
tioned in any order of rank or even of fixed profession- 
There is here no fabulous reference to any parties- born 
of a conventional or adulterous mixture of Caste. If the 
Caste system did at this time exist to any extent, it was 
far from being matured. Most of the classes mentioned 
without such patronymics as we find in the case of the 
Magadhas and Chandalas, we have reason to believe, 
were A ryas, or related to the A ryas. It is to be parti, 
cuiarly observed that no exterior tribes are mentioned 
which have been recognized geographically as having their 
location south of the Vindhya mountains. This range, up 
to the period of the composition of tliis Adhyaya\' had 
probably not been crossed by the AVyas. 

The Purusha Sukta, which we have already quoted 
from the Eig-VMa,f follows this Adhydya in the White 
Yajur-Veda. Little light is cast on its mysterious sym- 

* See above, pp. 65-70. f See above, pp. 118-119. 
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holism by the commentator Mahldhara. Without com- 
pimction, and without any attention to the literal meaning 
of his text, he derives the Br4hman _/ro»t the mouth of 
Prajapati, the Kshatriya from his arms, and the Vaishya 
from his thighs. The Indian mind had undergone a great 
deterioration when it turned poetical figures into literal 
facts ; when it turned the simple and natural, though 
physiolatrous, poetry of the Vedas into legendry ; and when 
it multiplied and magnified the legends to enormities and 
absurdities of the most grotesque and monstrous character. 

This deterioration of the Indian mind is particularly 
apparent in the Atharva, or fourth VMa, to which, in 
connexion with the subject before us, we now turn our 
attention. As already mentioned, the word Atharva cor- 
responds with the Zand A'thrava, etymologically a fire- 
man.* It occurs in the Rig-Veda as the name of. a 
particular Rishi or sage, from the constituents of whose 
school, or course, in after times it probably received its de- 
signation. It differs very considerably in its authority and 
character from the other Vedas, which, more than it, are 
particularly associated with sacrifice. “ As there, are three 
different branches of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the 
better performance of the sacrifices, divided into three : 
the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Sama-Veda. The cere- 
monial of the Hotri priests is performed with the Rig- 
Veda; that of the Adhvaryu priests, with the Yajur- 
Veda ; that of the Udgatri priests, with the Sd,raa-Veda. 
The duties of the Brahman priests, and of him for whom 
the sacrifice is offered, are also contained in these three 
Vedas. The Atharva- Veda is not used for solemn sacri- 

* above, p. 91. 
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fices, and is very different from tlie^othersj as it. teaches 
only expiatory, preservative, or imprecatory rites.” This 
sensible opinion of Madhusddan SarasYati^ quoted by; Dr- 
Muller, * has been confirmed by the research of European 
and American orientalists. “ The Atharvana,” says Pro- 
fessor Whitney (with J)r. R. Roth, the joint-editor of its 
Text,f) “ is like the Rich, a historical general, and not a 
liturgical collection. Its first eighteen books, of which 
alone it was originally composed, are arranged upon a 
like system throughout : the length of the hymns, and 
not either their subject or their alleged authorship, 
being the guiding principle : those of about the same 
number of verses are combined together into books, and 
the books made up of the shorter hymns stand first in 
order. A sixth of the mass, however, is not metrical, 
but consists of longer, or shorter prose pieces, nearly 
akin in point of language and style to passages, ofi .the 
Brahmanas. Of the remainder, or metrical portioft, 
about one-sixth is also found among the hymns of the 
Rich, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter : the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. The greater portion of 
them are plainly shown, both by their language and in- 
ternal character, to be of much later date than the 
general contents of the other historic Veda (the Rig- 
Veda), and even than its tenth book, with whmh 
they stand nearly connected in import and origin.”' 
“The most prominent characteristic feature of the 
Atharvana is the multitude of incantations which it con- 

* History of Sanskrit Literatoe, p. 122. For Madltusiidan’s comp.lete 
view of tlie Orfcliodox BrAhmanioal Literature, see Weber’s Indisehe 
Studien, i. p. 1-20. 

t In the work, as edited by them, there are 10,296 lines. 
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tains ; these are pronounced either by the person who is 
himself to be benefited, or, more often, by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends ; most frequently, perhaps, long 
lite, or recovery from grievous sickness, is the object 
sought : there a talisman, such as a necklace, is some- 
times given, or in very numerous cases some plant en- 
dowed with marvellous virtues is to he the immediate 
external means of cure^ further, the attainment of wealth 
or power is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, success in 
love or in play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, 
even down to the growth of hair on a bald pate.”* “ The 
origin of the Atharva Sanhita,” says Professor Weberj 
“ falls within the period when Brahmanism had become 
dominant..., Many of the hymns which it contains are to 
be found also in the Rik-Sanhith,f but there they are 
x'ecent interpolations originating in the period when its 
compilation took place, while in the Atharva collection 
they are the just and proper expression of the present. 
The spirit of the two collections is entirely different. 
In the Eik there breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm 
love for nature ; while in the Atharva, on the contrary, 
there predominates an anxious apprehension of evil spirits 
and their magical powers : in the Rik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity, 
while in the Atharva, we observe them bound in the 
fetters of the hierarchy and superstition.^’J The very 

'•* Joum. of the American Or. Soc. iv. 254.-5, 308. 

I [Lef^s proportionally of the material of the Atharva-Yecla is from; 
the Rig-'YecIa than that of the Sama and Yajas.] 

t Hist, of Ind. Lit. quoted in Muir’s Texts, ii. p. 202, 
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mme of the Atliarva Veda, derived from a particular 
class of priests, shows that originally it had somewhat 
of a sectariai character. “ According to the original dis- 
tribution of the sacrificial offices among the four classes 
of priests, the supervision of the whole sacrifice, and the 
remedj^ing of any mistalm that might have happened 
belonged to the Bralinaan. He had to know the three 
Vedas, to follow in his mind the whole sacrifice, and to 
advise the other priests on all doubtful points. If it 
was the office of the Brahman to remedy mistakes in the 
performance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, the 
formulas of tlie Atharvangiras wmi’e considered of special 
efficacy, it follows that it was chiefly the Brahman who 
had to acquire a knowledge of these formulas. Now the 
office of the Brahman was contested by the other classes 
of priests. The BalivTichas maintain that the office of 
Brahman should be held by a Bahvricha (Hotpi), the 
Adhvaryas maintain that it belongs to one of their own 
bod}’-, and the Cbhandogas also preferred similar claims. 
It was evidently the most important office, and in many 
instances, though not always, it was held by the Puro- 
hita, the hereditary family priest. Certain families also 
claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of Brahman, 
such as the Vasi.shtlias, and Vishvamitras... Because a 
knowledge of the songs of the Atharvangiras wa.s most 
important to the Brahman or Purohita; these songs them- 
selves, when once admitted to the rank of a Veda, were 
called the Veda of the Brahman, or the Brahma-Veda.’^* 

* History* of Sanskrit Literature^ 447-8. 

Dr. M. adds, however, It is.a oommon mistake in later writers to 
place the Atharva Veda co-ordinate' with the other Vedasf ’ 
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That the Atharva Veda should luagnify the Indian 
priesthood , and especially the Brahman, as distinguished 
from the Hotri, Adhvaryu, etc., is but natural on the 
ground here stated. We now refer to the general infor.- 
mation bearing on our inquiries which it contains. 

Both the Brhhmans and the Kshatra are represented in 
it as engaged in extolling AgniA' In behalf ofai^njathe 
prayer is offered up that he may be the only lord of Iiis 
country, and that he may be praised by the Visha (here 
liis subjects in general) throughout his realm.t The 
Kshatra, Rathakara, ‘Kammra, and the Grmnani and 
Sata established in the service J of a Eaja are men- 
tioned as associated together. '§ A Purohita (family 
priest) prays that the bravery and power of the Kshatra 
whom he represents may be undecaying.|| Of the Brah- 
man it is said, “ The Brahman was the first born with ten 
heads (and) ten faces (that is, probably with extraordi- 
nary capacities) ; he was the first that drank the Soma, he 
made poison a (harmless) juice. The Shudra is recog- 
nized as distinct from the Arya,** and also the Dasa from 
tlie A'rya, as in the Rig-Veda.ff Vishvamitra, origi- 
nally of the royal race, and Jamadagni, are associated 
with the Brahnanic VasishBia in the protection of Mitra 
and Vanina. The supremacy of the Brahman is thus 
set forth : — “ HlxeBrdhman is lord, not the Rdjanya, nor 

^ Atliarva Veda, ii. C, 2,4., f Atharva Veda, iii. 4, 1-2. 

J Rctjalcntal'L § A. V. iii. 5. 1-7. 

11 A. V. .Hi. 19. 1-2. . fA. V. iv. 6. 1. 

By it, (a particular -medicme) I see 
everything, whether the Shudra OX' the Ahya, A. V. iv, 20. 8, 
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the Vaishya.”* “ Let not the Ttajanya” it is enjoined, 
desire to eat the inedible cow of a Braliman”,f a claim 
being thus put forth of a privilege for the Brahman’s pet, 
afterwards extended by degrees to the bovine race in 
general. The Brahman’s life, it is said, is not to be 
taken, and his body is to be loved like that of Agni. J 
A curious passage coaxing the departure of a certain dis- 
ease called Takinan (first brought to notice by Dr. Roth) 
throws some light on the boundaries of the Indo- Aryan 
community and its distant neighbours. , “ His (Tak- 
mau’s) abode are the Mujavats, *his abode the Mahd- 
virsJias. As soon as thou art born, O Takman, thou so- 
journest {%) among the Bahlikas. Go, Takman, to the 
Mujavats, or far way to the Bahlikas. Choose the female 
Shudra for food ; and shake her. Passing by our 
friends (1), devour the Mahavrishas and the Miijavats. 
We point out to Takman these or those foreign regions. 
Takman along with thy brother Balasa, and with thy 
sister Kasika (cough), and with thy nephew Pdman, 
depart to that foreign people. We transfer Takman 
as a servant and as a treasure, to the Gandharins, 
the Mit'imats, the Anyas and the AlagadhasA\\ An 
extract is given from the hymn in the Rig-Veda in 
which Vasishijia complains of being called a Ydtudhdna 

* arsTor trf Trsr-iTr ^ : a. v. v. 17. 9. 

t nr arfTWvrsi'sr Jif ratffdr a . y . y. is . 1. 

|j A* Y. V. 22. 5 -.14. The translation' of this passage is from Muir's 
TextSy ii. 3C4. Mantras like this are yet repeated for the banishment- 

of disease from India. - 
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by Vishvdmitra-* Tlie word Brahmachari seems to be 
used as syiionimous with Brahman, and is set forth as the 
first born of the Brahma or prayer, which he advances.f 
The PurushaSukta is given with a few variations from 
the form in which it appears in the Rig-V6da. The text 
of it which applies to caste reads thus : — “ The Brahman 
was his mouth ; the JRajanya became (abhavat ) his arms ; 
the Vaishya was his middle (madhyani) ; the SMdra 
sprung from his feet.”| Though, as we have already 
shown, little stress is to be laid on this passage, it is 
evident that the collection of the AtharvaVeda -was made 
when the caste system had made considerable progress. 

2. We now leave the Vedas, and proceed to the Brdh- 
manas. 

The Brdhmanas, which are to be distinguished fi’om the 
Mantras, or Vedic Texts, derived from the Sauhitas or 
collections of the Vedic Hymns, are essentially consider- 
ed Liturgical and Rubrical Directories for the ceremonies 
to be performed by the Brdhmans, from their connexion 
with W'hom, or as comprehending the Brahma technically 
imderstood, they derive their name. Their contents, bow'- 
ever, are really of a varied character. “ The difficulty,” says 
Dr. Miiller, of giving an exhaustive definition of what a 
Brahmana is, has been felt by the Brahmans themselves. 
The name given to this class of literature does not teach 
us more than that these works belonged to the Brahmans. 
They are Brahmanic, i. e. theological tracts, comprising 

* A. V. viii. 4. 14-]6. Attention to this passage, as found in the 
R. V., was first chawn by Dr. Miiller in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil, of 
Un. Hist. i. p. 844. 


$ A. V. 19. G-6. 
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the knowledge most valued hy the Brdhmans, bearing* 
parily on the traditions and customs of the people. They 
profess to teach the performance of the sacrifice ; hut for 
the greater part they are occupied with additional matter; 
with explanations and illustrations of things more or less 
distantly connected with theii* original faith and their an- 
cient ceremonial.” “There was originally hut one body of 
Bri'dimanas for each of the three Vedas; for the Rig- 
Veda, the Brahmanas of the Bahvrichas, for the Sama- 
Veda the Brahmanas of the Chhandogas, and for the 
Yujur-Veda in its two forms, the Blahmanas of the Tait- 
tiriyas, and the Shatapatha Bi4hmam. These works were 
not written in metre, like the Sanhitds, and w'ere therefore 
more exposed to alteration m the course of a long con- 
tinued oral tradition. "We possess the Brahmana of the 
Bah^wichas in the Shakhas [Memorial Stems, or Schools] 
of the Aitar^yins and the Kaushitakms.” * 

“ The Brahmanas,” Dr. Muller continues, “represent no 
doubt a most interesting phase in the history of the In- 
dian mind, but judged by themselves, as literary produc- 
tions, they are more disappointmg. No one Avould have 
supposed that at so early a period, and in so primitive a 
state of society, there could have risen up a literature, 
which for pedantry and downright absurdity can hardly 
be matched anywhere. There is no lack of stiikiiig 
thoughts, of hold expressions, of sound reasoning, and 
curious traditions in these collections. But these are only 
like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set in 
brass and lead. The general character of these works is 
marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly 

* History of San8crit'Literatiire,.pp. 342-346. 
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conceit, and antiquarian pedantry. It is most important 
to the historian that he should know how soon the fresh 
and healthy growth of a nation can be blighted by priest- 
craft and superstition. It is most important that we 
should know that nations are liable to these epidemiGs in 
theh youth as well as in their dotage. These works 
deserve to be studied as the physician studies the twaddle 
of idiots, and the raving of madmen. They will disclose to 
a thoughtful eye the ruins of faded grandem-, the memories 
of noble aspirations. But let ns only try to translate these 
works into our own language, and we shall feel astonished 
that liuman language and human thought should ever 
have been used for such purposes.” * These WTitings, 
deserving of special attention. “ Though 
their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, they allow a 
much larger space to dogmatical, exegetical, mystical, and 
philosophical speculations than to the ceremonial itself. 
They appeal continually to older authorities.” f “ The 
Brahmanas exhibit the accumulated thought of a long suc- 
cession of early theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thought which 
% gives clear evidence of a decaying religion.” | “ These 

books will always be to us the most valuable sources for 
tracing the beginnings of thought on divine things j and, at 
the same time, sources from which rve may draw the most 
varied information regarding the conceptions onwdiich the 
entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierar- 
chical order of India are founded.” § 

History of Sanscrit Literature, pp. S89“390. 

§ 'Di\ Eotli’s Introduction to tlie Hirukta, quoted in Muir’s Texts, 
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At ilje time of the composition of the Bralimanas, which 
may be stated as extending from 800 to 600 B. C., 
the collection of the three olden Vedas was doubtless 
formed. The following' passage from the Aifareya Brali- 
rf/aHCGwliich is worthy of notice in sereral particulars, esta- 
blishes tills fact, as far as that wwk at least is ccnceriied. 
‘bPrajapati desired that for the being of Praja (ofFspringj 
there should he done (what was required). He, setting a 
toiling, performed fapa (toil). After performing tupa, he 
created these Worlds— the Earth, the Medial Expanse ( %n- 
iarikhsha), (and) Heaven (Diva). Having performed 
lapa for these worlds, he again performed tapa, and the three 
Liights were produced- — Fire (Agni) fi’om earth, 

(Fay u) from the expanse, and the Sim f Aditya) 
lieaveih ; : Having performed for : these ^ h he Agaih; 

performed and; the ^tliree,-:; Vedas- were,prodneed;jafoitei 
;|dig:"V6da(sprinig fi-om;;Fre'y::th©;:Vajiir-Vedayfoifo(:#i^ 
aM the Same- Veda from the suhv^^ H 
1 (^ 1 ® for these Vedas, he again performed 
the three Shukras were produced, Bhu was made 
from the Rig-Veda ; Blniva, fxom the Yajur-Veda, and 
Sra from the Siiina Veda. Having performed tapa 'for 
t hese Shukras, he again jierfonned tapa, (and) t.lie three 
Varms wore made — rtkar, /.tkar, wiaktir. From the conibi- 
natiou of these (OM, quasi Auni) was produced.”* I'he 

* As l.liis is one of the earliest accounts of Creation according 
1-0 Hindu notions, -we may give the Sanskrit of tlris p,ass£ige ; — 
Tiir'TFffc^rirv?! vuJTirfiqrrjrfrr 0 ^'frfr'ifr 83i¥,rrFT u-fft-TRUsTfi 

•’isfiNfT wvrgfTirTrvrFVtfr 
■TiTrw tr-?rrksfR0 dfivr w; 
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collections of tlie Vedas are here distincti-vely mentioned^ 
though a very different origin is attributed to these works 
from any mentioned by the Rishis themselves, the veri- 
table composers of the Vedic Hymns, who indite from 
their own mental impulse, or ask the assistance of the gods 
in their laudatory and supplicatory compositions. The 
triliteral, and afterwards mystical, syllable AUM, OM, 
seems here derived from the initial letters—® oi Agni, « 
(the vocal representative of e) .of Vdyu, and m of Mitra 
(the midday sun, the equivalent of Aditya). Of the Shuk- 
ms, with OM prefixed* to the Gayatri verse of the Rig- 
Veda (3 aslit. 10th varg) &/«« means earth, sky, 

and sm, heaven. All this technical trifling (and it was 
afterwards greatly extended) betokens degeneration. 

The Brahmans, as a pre-eminent class, are particularly 
hroiight to notice, in the Rrh/Muana, the princi- 

pal notices of which bearing on Caste we shall no w in- 
troduce. 

In the first chapter of the first Panchika of this work, 
the following passages Gccur in connexion with the jDtkk- 
0i4,, m sacrifice of the new birth, when a man is admitted 
for the fii’st time to the use of sacrifice He who wishes 
for beauty and for wisdom (brahmvarcham ), let him use 

f sTsrwrr 

urJTtsrrg; arsrr# sr^rc s-wdr wr- 

?:?fr ?Tr#5rifr Ait. Brah. v. 5. Author’s ms. 

No. 1. fol. Gl ; No. 2. fol. 148. The first of these MSS. is a tro^rhy 
of peace, from a converted Biahman ; the second a trophy of wav, 
with other Yedic works part of the plunder of the Bombay troops 
at the late affairs of Bet and Dvaraka, presented to me by my friend 
Dr. John Grant Nicolson. 
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the two Gayatri verses of the Svishtahi’it. The Gayatri is 
hcauiy, full of wisdom. He who knowing this uses the two 
Gayati’fs becomes possessed of beauty and msdom ...... 

liot him who desires sti'engtli, use the two Trishtubhs. 
Trislitnbh is strength, wliich is vigour and power. He wlio 
knowing this uses (the) two Trishtubhs, becomes strong, 
vigorous and powerful. Let him wlio desires cattle, Tise 
(tlie) two Jagatls, Cattle is Jagati-like. He who knowing 
this uses the two Jagatis becomes rich in cattle.”* In the 
fifth chapter of the same section, the Brdhnan is com- 
manded to use the Gayatri for wisdom and glory; the 
Raj any a, the Trishtubh, for sj)Iendour and bravery; and 
the Vaishya, the Jagati, for the obtainment of cattle. 
The characteristics of the three classes of the A ryas are 
here, for the first time, distinctively recognized, f 

In the second section of the Brahmana now referred to, J 
a party denominated Kavasha Ailusha, is represented as 
expelled from the sacrifice as a Dasyaputm, and re-ad- 
mitted only by the special favour of the gods, altliorrgh 
certairr hymns in the Rig- Veda are a.scribed to him as. 
their Rishi in the Airirkrairranika (orTndex) of that Veda. 
I'lie name Kavasha appears to nre to be Iranian, and is 
similar to one foinrd among the Parsis of the present day.§ 

This chapter of the .Brtihmana is translated by Dr. Max Muller 
(from whom I borrow these sentences) with his usual life and elegance^ 
in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature pp. 390-405. 

f Author’s hIS. No. 1 foL 9, of Panchika i. Several other similar pas- 
sages occur in this Brahmana. 

■; AithyBl’alimana 3.'9.y''v, ' ■ ■: '■ „ , ■: 

§ In Kavas (ji). The Zand name is Mava tig, Tliis in Sanskrit 
(in the adjective form) as ■ shown, by Dr. Roth (Zeit. D. M. G. iL 
p, m Juwt/a 'iJslmsh, : , 
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Tlie probability is that when the Hymns of Kavasha were 
composed, no exception was taken ag-aiust them Ijceanse 
of his I'ace, the casle-system having not been then fulh? 
developed, while in the age of the Brahmaiia, it was 
thought expedient to invent a legend, or ficiion, to support 
that system. 

In the third Panchika, the Brahman is spoken of as 
standing in the relationship of Bribaspati, the Puroliita of 
■the.gods:.* 

In the seventh Panq.hika, there is an important passage 
which is thus noticed by Dr. Miilier.— “ We find several 
instances where priests, if once employed by a royal family, 
claim to he employed always. When .Taimmejaya Paiik- 
shita ventured to perform a sacrifice withGut the Easli" 
yapas, he was forced by the Asitamrigas, a family of the 
Kashyapas to employ them again. When Vishvjtutafa 
Saushadmana drove away the Shyaparnas from his sacri- 
fice, he wvas prevailed upon by Rama Margaveya to call 
them hack”,'!' All this shows that the priestly office was 
of great importance in the ancient times of India. 

In the seventh panchika and seventh chapter of this 
Aitareya Brahmana, there is a remarkable legendconuect- 

» Aitareya Br. iii. 2.17. 

f Ait. Br. vii. 5. 27. “ Margaveya,” says i)r. Muller, (Hist, oi' 

S. Lit. p. 487) “ is a difficult name. It may be simply, as Siiyana 
.says, the son of liis motlier Mrigii; but Myigii may be a variety of 
Bhrigu, and thus confirm Lassen’s conjecture that this Esima i.s Rdma, 
the son of Jamadagni, of the race of Bhrigu, commonly called Parashu- 
x4ma. Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 216.” In this espousemont of the 
cause of these Purohitas, we perbaps see tlie origin of the e.xaggerated 
legends of the destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasltm-uma. 
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(*d with Harislichantlraj the son of Yedhas of the Rojal 
liimily of Ikshvaku, which, althongh of a very wdld charac- 
ter, throws a good deal of light on the state of ancient 
ATyan society- It has been noticed of late years by 
se\'eral orientalists, and has long been effectively applied 
by myself in my intercourse with the Brahmans in illus- 
tration of the gradual growth of caste feeling in India. 
'While referring to it, both as found in the original and as 
quoted and translated hy Dr. Max Miiller, w^e would 
note what conuected with it appears to bear on this 
development of caste. Harishchaiidra, though he had 
ahuudred wives, had uo son. On the advantages of a son 
having been propounded to him in ten verses hy " ^ 

(a sage often brought to notice in Indian dialogues,)* he 
applied^ as directed, to 'V^ai;una for one, promising if liis 
wishes were realized to saeritice him to that deity.^^^^^ 
was born to him called Rohita. With varying pretences, as- 
sented to by Yaruna, begot repeated postponements of the 
engagement till the son tvas ten days old, till his first set 
of teeth came, tili these teeth fell out, till he got new teeth, 
and till as a Kshatriya Ite was girt with armour. Wlieii 
tlic father at length consented to fulfill his promise, the 
son took liis bow, went to the forest, and lived there for a 
year, when, on his fother liaving been afflicted with dropsy 
by Vanma, he returned to the village. Indra, in the form 
of a Brulmnn, having advised him again to umider about 
in the forest, he did this for a second, a third, a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth year on the repeated advice of this God, 

* lu stating the advantages of a son, a daughter is declared to hc- 
;an-oideot-oGgity.— 5-cpi]-: f ;; Y;' ff ;y;' 
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following his annual visits to the village. When he was 
travelling in the sixth year, “ He met in the forest a 
starving Rishi, Ajigai'ta, the son of Suyavasa- He had 
three sons— Shunahpuccha, Shxmahshepha, and Shiin- 
olangdla. Rohita said to him ; “ Rishi, I give you a hun- 
dred COW'S, I ransom invself with one of those thv sons.” 
The Father embraced the elder, and said, “Not him.” 
“ Nor him,” said the mother, embracing the youngest. 
And the pai-ents bargained to give Shunahshdpha, the mid- 
dle son. Rohita gave a hundred, took him, and went from 
the forest to the villag-^. And he came to his father*, and 
said: “ Father, Death ! I ransom myself by him.” The 
father vrent to Varuna, and said, “ I shall sacrifice this 
man to you.” Varuna said, “ Yes, for a Brahman is bet- 
ter than a Kshatriya” And he told him to perform a 
Rajasuya sacrifice, f Harishchandra took him to be the 
rictim for the day, when the Soma is spent to the gods. 
Vishvamitra [a Kshatriya who, it is said, by his know- 
ledge and practice forced himself into the acknowledg- 
ed profession of the BrahmanhoodJ] w*as his Hotri- 
priest •, Jamadagni, his Adhvaryu priest ; Vasishtha [a 
Brahman with w'hom Vishvamitra had oft contend- 

* On the fifth occasion Indra uses this argument : — “ A man who 
is asleep is like the Kali (age) ; a man who is awake is like the Kuapara; 
a man who is arisen is the Tretd ; a man who is travelling is like 
the Krita. Travel ! Travel ! ” Dr. Muller correctly says, “ This is 
one of the earliest allusions to the four ages of the world.” Two other.? 
we have already noticed. See above, p. 131. 

f A great monarchical sacrifice, at which in addition to the religions 
services, the chieftainsassembled to express their fealty. 


I See before, p. 104. 
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ed], tlie Brahmd ;* Ayasya^ the Udg&iri priest. When 
►Shimahshepha had been prepared, they found nohody to 
hind him to the sacrificial post. And Ajigarta, the son 
of Suyavasa, said, ‘ Give me another hundred, and I shall 
hind him.’ They g-ave him another hundred, and he 
hound him. And Ajigarta, the son of Shyavasa, said : 
‘ Give me another hundred, and I shall kill him.’ They 
gave him another hundred, and he came whetting his 
sword. Tlien Shimahshepha thought. ‘ They will readi- 
ly kill me, as if I was not a man. Death ! I shall pray to 
the gods.’ He addressed himself first to Prajapati, who 
referred him to Agni, Avho refeiTed him to Savitri, who re- 
ferred him to Varuna, who I’efeiTed him to Agni, who 
referred him to the Vishvd-Devdh, wdio referred him to 
Indra, who referred him to the Ashvmau (twn Ashvins,) 
who said to him, “ Praise Ushas (the Dami), and we 
set thee free.” Thus he praised Ushas with three verses. 
“ While each verse w'as delivered, his fetters w^ere loosed, 
and Harischandra’s belly grew smaller, and when the last 
verse wuis said liis fetters were loosed, and Plarischandra 
well again.” With this result the priests w’-ere so well 
satisfied that they were content to act for the day under 
the direction of Shnnaiishepha. He invented the cere- 
mony called the Anjahsava. “ Afterwards he carried out 
all the things belonging to the Avabritha ceremony, em- 
ploying two verses, and made Harishchandra go to the 
A'shavaniya fire with another hymn.” What followed re- 
(jiiires particular attention. “ When the sacrifice had thus 

Dr. Milller renders t-liis by the eqniyaleiit Bralimaiij whicli word, 
iiuless wliCTi otherwise used in the Sanskrit authorities, it may be pro- 
pt;r to reserve for the designation of the caste so called. 
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been performed Shunalishepha sat down on the lap of 
Visbvamitra [in furtherance of liis adoption as his son]. 
Ajigavta, the son of Sdyavasa said ; ‘ Rislii, give me back 
my son.’ Vislivamitra said, ‘No ; for the gods have given 
him to me.’ He became Devarata (Tlieodotus) the son 
of Vislivamitra; and the members of the families of Kapila 
and Babhru became Ms relations. Ajlgarta, the son of 
Shjaxvasa, said : ‘ Come thou, 0 son, we, both and tliy 
mother call thee away.’ Ajlgarta, the son of Suyavasa, 
said : ‘ Thou art by birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigar- 
ta, celebrated as a poet. O Eishi, gouotaway from the line 
of thy grandfather, come hack to me.’ Shnnalishqiha 
replied, ‘ They have with a knife in thy ham 

a diing that men have never found even amongst SAMras ; 

cows for me, 0 AngiraSi;! 
Ajlgarta, tlie son of Suyavasa, said : ‘ My old son it grieves 
me tor the nwoiig that I have done ; I throw it away, may 
these hundred cows belong to thee.’ Shnnalisliepha re- 
plied : ‘ Who once commits a sin will commit also another 
sin ; thou wilt not abstain from the ways ol Shudras; 
what tho u hast commi tted cannot be redressed . ‘ ‘ Cannot 

he redressed,” Vishvamitra repeated. “Dreadful stood 
the sou of Ssiyavasa when he went to kill with his knife. 
Be not his son, come and be my son.” “ Sliuuahslicpha 
said : ‘ Tell us thyself, 0 son of a hing, thus as thoti 
art Imoioii to us, how I, who am an A'ngirasa, shall become 
ihy son.’ Vishvamitra replied : ‘ Thou shalt be the elde.st 
of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou shalt 
receive the heritage which the gods have given me, thus 
I address thee.’ Shunalishepha replied: ‘May the 
leader of the Bharatas say so, in the presence of his 
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agreeing sons, for friendsHp’s and happiness’s sake^ that 
I sliall become thy son.’ Then Vishvamitra addressed 
his sons : ‘ Hear me, Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Renu, 

Ashtaka, and all ye brothers that you are, believe in 
seniority.’ This Vishvtiroitra had a hundred sons, fifty 
older than Madhuchhandas, and fifty younger^ The 
elder did not like this, and Vishvamitra pronounced a 
curse upon them, that they should become outcastes. 
They became Andhras, Pundras, Shaharas, Pidindas, 
Miiilbas and many other outcaste tribes, so that the de- 
scendants of Vishvamitra became the worst of the Dasyus. 
But Madhuchhandas, together with the other-fifty sons, 
said : ‘ What our father tells us, in that we abide ; we 
place thee before us and follow thee.’ When Vish\4mi- 
tra heard this, he praised his sons and said : ‘ You sons 

will have good children and cattle, because you have 
accepted my will, and have made me rich in brave sons. 
You, descendants of Gathin,* are to be honoured by all, 
you brave sons, led by Devarata ; he will be to you 
good counsel. You, descendants of Kusika, follow De- 
varata, he is your hero, he will give you my riches, 
and w’hatever knowledge I possess. You are w'ise, all 

Puriiravas. 

' ■ Jaliiiu. ■ ■ . 

X G litliiii Kausika (Blir igus ). 

Jaumtlagni X Eenuka. 

Paras^huribna. 
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ye SOBS of Vishvamitra together ; you are rich, you 
stood to uphold Devarata, aud to make him your eldest, 
descendants of Gathin. Devan1,ta* (Shunahsheplia) is 
mentioned as a Rishi of both families, in the chiefdom 
of the Jalmus, and in the diyine Veda of the Gathins.’”'j' 

This last versGj which is also attributed to YisliTuniitraj ought 
to be taken rather as a recapitulation of the whole story. Jahnii is one 
of the ancestors of Vishvamitra, belonging to the lunar .Dynasty ; 
Giitluu is considei'ed as Vishvainitra’s father. The commentator gives 
Jahiiu as a Rishi of the family of Ajigarta,, winch seems better to agree 
with the Yedio story.’’ 

t Muller’s History of S, L. p. 403-419. 

The legcnil or story of Shunahshepha as hero given in the Aitarcnm 
Brahmana has been changed to a considerable extent in later Indian 
woJ'ks, as has IxK-jn summarily noticed by Professor IL II. Wilson. (liig- 
Y eda, i, pp. oD-GO.) “ The story of SJnoialtshepas, or as usiialiy written, 
Shunahsheplms^ has been for some time known to Sanskrit students 
through the version of it presented in Ilaiuayana, b. i. ch. Gl, Sclile- 
gcl ; 03, Gorresio. He is there called the son of the Eishi Eiclhka, 
and is sold for a hundred cows by his fatlier to Amharislia^ king of 
Affodh^d^ as a victim for a human sacrihce; on the road, he comes to 
the lake Fuslilzara, where lie sees YislwdmtYa, and implores his suc- 
cour, and icams from him a prayer, hy the repetition of which at tlie 
stake, Indm is induced to come and set him free. It is obvious that 
this story has been derived from the Veda^ for Vislivdmitra teaches Iiini, 
according to SchlegeTs text, two Qdtlids^ according to Giorresio’s, a 
muiUra ; but tlie latter also states, that he projiitiated Lidra liy Eichffs ,■ 
mantras of the Jllg-Veda (Eighliisdusldava tjevendram)^ voL i. p, 249. 
J'laaii, also alludes to the story (10, 105), v/lierc it is said that Ajujarilo^ 
incurred no guilt by giving up his son to be sacrificed, as it vras to 
preserve himself and family from perishing with hunger. ...The Bhdga- 
vat Mlows the Aitarega and Manii^ in terming Shunahs'kepas llie son 
of .Ajigartta, and names the Bcgd nho Ilanschaudra, In tine Vishnu 
Piirdna^ he is called the son of Vishodmiira^ and is ttyrnicd also Deva- 
rata, or god-given ; but this relates to_.,. subsequent occurrences, noticed 
in like lutumer by the other authorities, in which he becomes the 
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Tlie pre-eirn'nenc8 of the Bi'4hmaii to the Kshatriya is 
here set fortli by the alleged greater acceptability to the 
gods as a sacrifice of a Brdhman than a Kshalrlya ; and 
by tlic adoption of the Brfihman, (said to have been set 
apart for sacrifice) by Vishvamitra. A Bi’ahmariical 
disparagement of Vishvamitra and his consociates is also 
intended by tlie absurd alleg-atiou that the aboriginal 
tribes of the Andhras, Pmylras, Shaharas, PuUndas, and 
MtiMbas were descended from them.* These tribes, 
belonging principally to the South of India, appear from 
the notice taken of tlxem, to have been known to the 
A'ryas at the tinre of the composition of _ thb; :^ 
Jdrahniana, while they were not as yet gained over to 
Brahmanism. The Andhras were the inhabitants of the 
province which was afterwards denominated Telingfi,na ;f 
the Pmidnts are supposed to have occupied the Western 
Provinces of Bengal •,% the ShaJmras are placed by Ptol- 
emy near the (mouths of the) Ganges ;§ and the Pulbulas 
are located by Ptolemy along the banks of the Narmada 
to the frontiers of Larice, but in the Indian literature 
they occur in different positions from the Indus to the 
South. I 

adopted sou of V IsJuxi find tlie eldest of ull his sons ; sueli of 
vvliODi as refused to tuiknowledgc Iiis seuioiity iioiiig cursed to become 
the launders of various barbarian and outcaste races. Vislwdmiira's 
share in the iegend may possibly intimate his opposition, and that of 
fiiome ofliis disciples, to human sacrifices.’' 

Compare tins with M!anu, pp. 43-45. See above j;>p. 59-30, 
t Wilson’s V. P. p. 11)0, p. 190. 

;j PioL Oreo, vii. Ed, Berth, p. 203. See aJso i'dahiiiilidrata, 
Blushma Farva, adh. 6.^€al. Id. ii. p, 342-344. 
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The relations of the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and 
Shudra to sacrifice (yajna) and to one another in a 
religious point of view, are mentioned with pariieularity 
towards the conclusion of the seventh pauchika of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. “Prajapati,” it is there said, “ creat- 
ed sacrifice. After the sacrifice was created, the JBraJma 
and the Kshatm ivere created. To both the Brahma and 
the Ivshatra ofisprings were created — (called) hutcid and 
ahutacl* That which was from the Brahma was called 
hutdd, and that which was from the Kshatra w’as called 
ahitdd. The Brahman was the hutcid offspring; and 
the Rctjanya, the Vaisftyay and the ShMra belonged to 
the ahutdd. By them the sacrifice began to be conduct- 
ed. The Brahma and Kshatra came with their instru- 
ments. The B]-ahman came with the instruments of the 
Brahma; and the Kshatriya came wdth the sacrificial 
instruments of the Kshatra. The instruments of the 
Brahma were the instruments of the sacrifice, and the 
instruments of the Kshatra were the horse, a chariot, 
the coat of mail, the arrow and the bow. The Ksha- 
triya was not permitted to enter, and seeing that he 
could not find entrance he returned- The Brahmans 
stood to oppose the entrance of others. The Brahmans 
came with their instruments. Therefore the sacrifice is 
established in the Brahmans. Afterwards the Ksha- 
triyas came, and asked to be called for the sacrifice. Then 
the Brahmans said to them, ‘ If you wish to come to the 
sacrifice, you must put aside your own instruments, and 
become like Brahmans, (hrahmanorvpiaa) and then 

(from, and ad) means liaving tlie legal capacity of 
eating -wliat is offered in sacrifice, and almtdd, not liaving this capacity. 
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come to the sacrifice. The Ksbatriyas said, ‘Beit so.’ 
After putting aside their own instruments, and taking 
the instruments of the Brahma, they became like Brah- 
mans, and entered the sacrifice.”*' The progress of the 
professions and pretensions of the professional priesthood, 
and their ultimate establishment of their peculiar pri- 
vileges are evident from this passage. The Brahmans, it 
teaches, were acting in their own peculiar character when 
they conducted sacrifice, while the Kshtriyas when they 
sacrificed had to lay aside their own recognized character 
and its emblems, and assume that of the Bi’ahmans. The 
sacrifice is established in the Brahmans ;f and, with the 
enlargement and complication of its ritual, the Brahman 
is more necessaiy than ever. Sacrifice is the highest 
interest (the first created object) of the community; and 
the Brahman, the sacrificer, is the head of the community. 
He has merely to throw difficulties in the way of the 
Kshatriya’s saci’ificing, to secure for himself all that his 
heart can desire. Let a Kshatriya, when he becomes 
a yajamuna, (the institutor of a sacrifice) employ a 
Brahman Let the Brahman give his blessing to the 
Kshatriya. J 

This is accompanied, in the Aitareya Brahmana, with 
xiotices of the manner in which the Brahman is to con- 
duct the highest rites in behalf of a king at, and after, the 
ceremonies of his inauguration. But on this matter we 
may be content with some of the notices taken of it by 

*■ Aitareya Bruliman of E. V. vii. 14. 19. 

I In iiiustrntiou of these two last I’emarka, see Ait. Bifili. vii. 5-3.4. 
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tlie learned and accurate Dr. Goldstucker. In connec- 
tion witli the PunarabhisMka, tlie King is made to say, 

‘ I firmly stand on heaven and earth, I firmly stand 
on exlnded and inhaled air, I firmly stand on food 
and drink; on what is Brahman, on what is Ksha- 
triva, on these three worlds stand I firmly.’ He then 
descends, sits down on the ground with his face towards 
the East, utters thrice the words, Adoration to what is 
Brahmana, and ofiers a gift to a Brahman ; the object 
of this gift is the obtainment of victory in general, of 
victory everywhere, of victory over strong and weak 
enemies and of complete victory; and his threefold 
expression of adoration to what is a Brahman implies 
that a kingdom prospers, and has valiant men when it is 
under the controul of the Brahmans, and that a valiant 
son will be born to him.” “ A king for whom these 
(certain prescribed) libations are made to Indra in the 
indicated manner becomes free from disease, cannot be 
injured by enemies, is exempt from poverty, everywhere 
protected against danger, and thus becomes victorious 
in all quarters, and after death estalrlished in Indi-a’s 
heaven.” “ Priests who understand rvell how to per- 
form the whole rite will raise the king to an exalted 
position ; those on the contrary who are ignorant of the 
manner in which it is to be performed, will bring Iiim 
into perdition.” In connexion with the simple abhiskeka, 
Dr, Goldstiicker says, “The ceremony having been com- 
pleted, the king has to make a present to the inaugui- 
ating priest, viz. a thousand (Nishkas) of gold, a field 
and cattle ; but this amount seems merely to constitute 
a minimum acknowledgment of the exertions of the 
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priest ; for the text of the Aitareya adds, that they say a 
king should give innuraerahle illimited presents, since n 
king’ is illimited (in wealth), and they will obtain illi“ 
niited benefit to himself ; and the author of the Altar. 
Br. seems rather inclined to adopt the latter opinion, 
for amongst the instances he gives of royal inaugurations 
which have been performed in this fashion, he does not 
mention those at winch the Brahmans have received the 
‘ limited’ gifts, bat tells e. g. that Adammja, the son of 
Atri, promised to his priests ten thousand elephants and 
ten thousand feniale slaves, and gave each of the sons of 
that priest at the noon-oblation two thousand cows out of 
a thonsand millions ; that Awja gave his priest eighty- 
thousand yonng white horses fit for carrying burdens on 
their back, etc. ; that Bharata distributed in Maslinara 
a hundred and seven thousand millions of black 
elephants with white tusks, and decked with gold 
etc. etc.”* Ill all this legendry of the Aitareya Bridi- 
mana of the Rig-Yeda, the Brahman, it must be admit- 
ted, occupies a pretty high position. 

The position of the Brahman is not of an humbler 
ciuiractcr in the TalUlrtya Brahnana, of the Black Yajur 
VTda to which we now turn. 

In this Bi'idmiana, the three fundamental Ahyan 
castes arc mentioned in connexion with certain distinctive 
privileges. Iiidru is there represented as assuming the 
form of a Brdhman to carry off an istlka, or sacrificial 
brick for the purpose of preventing two sacrificing Rak- 
shasas, Kala and Kanj (afterwards called the heavenly 

.See Go idrfiii Biker’s Dictionary, ' Sanskrit and Englisl), under 

Ablkyh-L ■ ■ - , 
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hounds jJraa and Ndbha), ivom siacceeding in their ser- 
vice and getting to heaven (suvarga). In connexion 
with the same legend or fable, it thus enjoined : ‘‘The 
BrAhnan ought to commence his sacrifice in the Fasan- 
ta Ritu (or spring season). That season belongs to the 
Brahman. Let him sacrifice in his own season, and he 
becomes a BraAmarare/iUs, endowed with the knowleda-e 
of Brahma, and that season is the chief. . . ... Let the Rlija- 

nya sacrifice in the Grishna (hot season). Grishina is 
the season of "^^Rayanya^ Let him sacrifice in Gri,«hma> 
and he will become 'an Indrayavi (one powerful like 
Indra). Let the Vaisliya sacrifice in Shara (the 
autumn). Shara is the season of the Fuis/iy a.”* “Let 
d(i& Brahman perform the fire sacrifice in the Gayatri 
measure. The Gayatri measure is the Brahman’s. Each 
has his own measure for the acquisition. The Tri.?htup 
(measure) is that of the i?t^flre?/a....,.th8 Jagati is that of 

the Fai'sya.”'f A BrcfAwau householder returning home 
from ajourney has to sacrifice in the nakshatraof Rohini.j; 
The Brdhman is spoken of as of the class of the gods, and 
tlieShitdra as of that of the Asuras, while quarrelling about 
a skin ;§ and the Brahman gets the victory by means of 
a particular mantra. The Vajapeyali sacrifice belongs 

* Taittariya BiAlimana, i. 1-2 (aiitlior’s MS.) See also edition of 
in Bib.Tnd.' p, 4. 

f T. B. i. 1-9. Compare with this, p. 147, above. 

(IT. B. T-i-lO. : : i :: Gw):; 

§ atiwr^ I ts# iTfr®r: Taitti- 

riya Brahmana, 1. 2. 6. 

il Fermentation of bread and water. Wilson’s S. Dictionary. 
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both to the Brahman and th.& Rkjanya.* The Brahman^ 
endowed like the Rishi, has to stir up the sacrificial fire ; 
“ for the Brahman is every divinity, ’’f Higher elevation 
than this it is difficult to imagine. 

Social distinctions are mentioned, as in a passage from 
tJie Taittiriya Sahhita already noticed.,j: 

Some of the gods are viewed individually as tlie lords 
of particular interests and classes of men. Agni is the 
lord of food; Soma is tlie king of the king (raja raja- 
; Yarn na is the emperor of the emperor; Mitra is 
t\ie Icshatrapati oi the hshatr a; \ Indra is the might of 
the mighty ; Briliaspati is the Brahmapati of the Brah- 
ma ; Savita is the Rashtrapati oi the Rasktra ; Pii.sha is 
the Vit'pati of the Visha ; Sarasvatl is the pnshti-p>atni 
(mistress) of the p>ushii ; Tva§hta is the former of the 
pairs of beasts.|j 

In a remarkable chapter of this Taittiriya Brahmana 
(iii. 80), the parties of the Purusha Medha are mentioired, 
(with variants) as in the thirtieth chapter of the White 
Yajur V^da.f 

* T. B. i. 3. .3. 

t irriT'n' sim I 5rrfr'>TrT | Taitt. Brah. i. 4.4. 

Yarioiis other tilings are to be done by the Erahinan in virtue oi’ this 
divine status. See the context. 

I Taiit. Brail. 1. 7. B, For the parties, see above, p. 124. 

§ Mitra and Yarinia are thus addressed a little onwards 

?f!Tt I !Trw:f?r tffRcw — 

Hioit art Mitra ; thou art Varuim, with the Yishve-ddvas j thou art 
tlie navel of the Kshatra; thou art the vulva of tlie Kshatra.” The 
Brahma is called the vulva of the Eshatrain T. B. hi. fob 68. 

p Taitt. .Brail, ii. 5-7* % See' before, pp. 127-!L32. 
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In religious services, the Brahman has all the prortil- 
nence he can desire. “ If a goat be not found, then make 
the lioma at the right hand of the Brahman. He is the 
iFaishvanara (of men the universal) Agni ; if the Homa be 
made upon the Brdhman’s hand, it is as if made by Agni 
himself.”* How dilFerent is the position of the Slradra ! 
In the saerifice of the Ashvamedha, “The Shudra has 
to watch the property ; so to a bastard (who is like a 
Shudra) there is not the privilege of the abMsheka (or 
ritual sprinkling.”))' If the Brahman acknowledges the 
splendour of the prince, his own splendour is sujrerior. 
Wealth and rule do not remain wdth the Brahman ; rule 
remains with the Kshatriya. The Brahman is of the 
form of the day ; the Kshatriya is of the form of the 
night. Let the Brahman perform the religious services 
(isjdiqnirttd) of the Kshatriya, The Kshatriya should 
rule. His glory is in ww and battlej Consider these 
demaiicls, and yield this homage, and the Brahman has 
all tliat he can desire. 

In the Shatapatha Brdhmana of the White Yajur V eda 
of the Madhyandina Shakha, or Recension, the dcveloj)- 
ment of the Caste System is apparent, much as in the 
two Brahmanas which we have just now noticed. 

This work attributes the Collection of the White Yajur 
Vtkla to the priest and teacher Y^djnavalkya, whose 
alleged decision it holds to be authontative.§ In a 
passage to which we have already referred, the B/d'shasas 

» Taifct. Br. iii. MS. fol. 59. j Taitfc. Br. iii- MS. fol. 101. 

•| Tait Brail. MS. fol. 105. 

§ Slsatapatki Brahmana, i. 1. 9 (Weber p. 2) et in al. loo. 
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are said to derive tlieir designation from their , being 
prohibitors of sacrifice.* Vishmi (In the Rig-V6da, the 
god of the brilliant firmament, or space) is, probably on 
account of the ascent of the sacrificial flame, called “ the 
sacrifice, ”t fi’om which circumstance, certainly, he after- 
wards received his pre-eminence among the gods, though 
Savifd {the Sun) is in the context called “ the generator 
of the gods,”:|; and Agni is in the Vedas the god of 
sacrifice. Ceremonial impurity proceeding, during the 
celebration of sacrificial rites, from (the touch of) a 
Carpenter (Tcd'shaJ or any other sacrificially impure 
person, is repj-esented as removed by the sprinkling of 
the sacrificial water.§ Yet even at this time sacrifice 
seems, in some of its relations at least, to have been 
available for the Shudra, as brought to notice in a 
passage which we have already quoted ; — “ If the sacri- 
ficer be a Brahman, it is said EM, Come ! If be is a 
Vaishya, then it is Ayaki, Come hither ! With a lld- 
janyabmdhu [a transposition of the Vaishya and Rajanya 
having occurred], it is Adrava, Run hither ! With a 
Shudra it is Adhava, Run hither” ! |( While the sacri- 

* lb. i. 1. 16. 

t irwjr. shat. Br. i. i. 2 . 13 . 

j iurwr ? TOrwr. ib. i. 2 . 17. 

§ Sbat. Br. i. 1. 3. 1 2. This passage forms a key to the C.ifisle 
hi.stitiitioii of sparslia, or defilement by contact. What ocouvi'cd al 
sacrifices, at ■which parties -^vere held to he ceremonially pure or 
impnre, was afterwards extended to what may occur m any eiroiun- 
sianoes in social life, to the debasement of large classes of the 
tjcnirmiiuity. 

i{ Shat. Br. i. 1. 4, 11. 
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^ rice-stirring instrnment (sphya) I 

’ "V are appropriate to ■ the Brdhman, the chariot and arrow r 

l|j;3;3lSl':'‘ ::'' ' are appro Majanya.'^ The Br4hman stands 

Torth as the arranger of -sacrifice.f The spring is said to 
is be the season of sacrifice, for the Brahman; the snmmer 

I: : J;: M for the .SsAafo'e; and the rainy season {varsha') for the w 

|g:|i|||8:^;^ • Vlta.% Of the mystical words prefixed to the Gayatri, the ^ « 

Iliifflii \Z?rd/iuwciJi should pronounce the bJmh; the Kshatra, the 

i hlmmh; and the Visha, the svali.\ Indra and Agtii 

iilliilifi'' 8' are gods of the Kshatra, and the Vishvedevas of the ^8i:| 

iliisillfe-,' " : TTs^a.jj Brihaspati islhe god of the The ' 

iiSli8|SlS: ' ■ : 8power of the Kshatra is Varuna.*^* That 'of the Vishm /'iM 

|Siii||if : . ■ :-ds;the Maruta (company). In the, Dfksha, or sacrifieedf 

|S|i||i|||||8 .: ' ■^■:,; Initia,tion, the Brdhman, Rdjanya, and but\foot.-;-8:S 

fiiiilifiP-- ^ 'sacrifice.ft The i?4;ftm/a:nnd‘the8';;li 

||8|||li|||8::;;; ; ’ Vaishyu are after the Diksha pronounced to be sacramen- - '-is 
|||8|i|iil|r' ■ : tally the same as the Brahman, sprung fromVsaeTifiee,:j;|‘.::v-}::'8 

liliSlIili t' ■ : The. Brahman is encouraged to desire the ' work of the ■:8| 
iilSlilBl: : forestander, the; representati ve of every Eshatriya.§§ ' -^838 

|ii3|||i|3; ; '3 8^ 3111 ^die Bavakanda:oftlus. Shatapatha Brahmana, there 

i383iii8||||8-V"' ;■ 8is8an8hnportant passage which, in connexion with the 
, ; Aranyoragni Saniaroliya (the sacrificial kindling of lire hy 

8888888,8|lii'i888^8;i:V: 8 8 fiiction) brings to.' notice ' various classes of the community 
i333|ili88-i--' ■ 8^ ' ' - 3 ' " ■ 3 ' 

3|8;8||j||f 38t88 3'8* g ■ 

88888ii^ilJ8!8'88' 88.i ’’■fiPT jrifciR: ; • . shat. Br.-!. 581 . 12 . : /I' - ' 8' -88881 

888:i8;i8|||||8^;888888 888^;^^ 1 . s.. 5 . 8 § Shat. Br. ii. 1 . 3 . l ':8 

80888 '818181^^^^^^^ 4.; 8. 6. , ■ 'Shat. Br. ii. 5. 2. 36. /et. in aL Ioc«' '"■"■^■8'3'i''"' 

88';:08;88:;||:||j;8:;88i^^ 1., Ido.''i'88i' ''' ■■:....''^'';''3,'8' '8,8,v8'^^ 

i'''8'8i-ili^^ 2.810. ■ ■■ 8 
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much as is done in a portion of the Black Yajur Veda to 
which we have ah’eady refeired.* The parties specified 
in it are the Seiiad, the general, whose representative 
god, in the offering of the prepared rice, is said to be 
Agni ; the P«ro/«Ya, or family priest, whose god is 
Brihaspati, the “ Purohita of the gods the KsJiatra, 
whose god is Indra ; the Mahishi, “ the chief wife of an 
anointed king” according to Sayana A'charya, whose god 
is A'ditya ; the StUa, or Charioteer, whose god is Varuna ; 
the (jmmani, the e<|«ivalent of the Visha, whose god is 
the Marnta (wind) ; the Ksludta,, or lictor, whose god is 
Savita, “ the generator of the gods” ; the SangraMta, 
whom W8 ha^■e already supposed to he the treasurer*, but 
whom Sayana makes a chai*ioteer, whose deities are the 
two Ashvius •, the Bhdgadiigha, or collector, whose deity is 
Pu?lui, the nourishing siin •, the Akshmapa, or superin- 
tendent of the dice, whose god is Rudra; and the Paldgala, 
(who has not yet occurred), said by A'pastamha to he the 
chief ambassador j and the Parivritli, or wife without a 
son.f These parties are obviously principally those in 
public oflices, though they include the pi*iinitive sacrificial 
castes. 

The sacrificial castes arc, irr the same section of the 
Brahmana, represented as perfornrirrg their sprirrklings with 
difrereiit trees. The Brdhman takes the Palasha (Butca 
I'rondosa) ; tiro Ititjawga, the Nyagrodha (Ficirs Iirdica) j 
and the Vaishgd, the Ashvattha (Ficus religiosa).ij: The 

Sec al'iOvCj p. 124. 

t SliriL Br. v. 2. 4. 12, et seq. Weber, pp. 444-447 ; 4S7-8. 

I Shaf;« Br. 3* 2. 11, ct. seq. p. 455. Ofclier clasB distiiictioiiH 
lire irieutioiicd in tlic coutest. See pp. 457, 460^ 465, 503, 560, 723» 
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multiplication of distinctions in every religious act and 
ceremony seems to have been early an aim of the Indians. 
In the same section also, it is said, ‘‘There are four Castes 
(Varnas), the Brahman, Rajanya, Vaishya, Audi Skdelra, 
not one of whom there is that vomits the Soma.”* The 
mention here of the Shudra shows, as in a passage already 
quoted, f that, in a certain form at least, the Shudra, 
though probably not a personal saciificer, was a participant 
in the potable or edible material of sacrifice and its supposed 
spiritual fruits. 

In the eighth section of this Brahmana, a Rajanya, 
who belonged to the province of Gandhara, to the south of 
the Kabul affluent of the Indus, is thus brought to notice. 
“ Further Svaijit, son of Nagnajit said. Now Nagnajit 
was a Gandhara. . . .This which he said, he spake as a mere 
Rajanya.”:}: On this passage it is rightly remarked by Mr. 
Muir, that “although his (Svaijit’s) view (respecting breath 
or life) was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanya, 
proves his Arian origin. ”§ 

In the thirteenth Kanda, in which the grand sacrifices 
and distribution of enormous dakshinfi by several kings are 
alluded to, verses are quoted in which both “ five classes 
of men” (pancJia manava) and “ seven classes of men” 
(snpla manava) are alluded to. || These Pentads and 
Heptads naturally bring to notice what is said in the 
Veda of the Pa;nchahshiti.% W eber thinks that the Pentad 

* Sliat. Br. t See above, p. v. 6. 4. 9. 

J ShatBr. viii. 1. 4. 10. § Muir’s Texts, ii. p. 306. 

11 Shat.. Br. xiii, 3. 6. 14. and 23. Weber, p. 995-6. 

Sec above, pp. 116-17. 
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refers to tlio Panchdlas, often mentioned (and supposed by 
Rotli to be the five races of the Panjab) and the Hep tad to 
the Kurus and Panchalas.f 

An important passage, in this Shatapatha Brahniana, 
coiTcspouding with the Vrihad A'ranyaka Upanishad, will 
be noticed onwards. But before leaving this Brdliuiana 
we may, turning back, refer to two notices, somewhat of a 
historical character, which it contains, and which are cpiite 
consistent with statements made in the commencement of 
this section of our work. 

In the first Kanda there is an* account of a Deluge, 
similar in some respects to that brought to notice hi holy 
writ, which seems to indicate that the Hindus had a tradi- 
tion of having crossed a great mountain chain on their 
oiiginally coming to India. This remarkable passage, 
which has been translated by Weber,"' Miillerjf and Muir,J 
is as follows : — “ They brought to Mann in the moniing 
water for washing, as they are in the habit of bringing 
water to wash with the hands. As he was using the water, 
there came into his hands a fi.sli which said to him, 

" Preserve me and I will save thee.’ [Manu inquired] 

‘ From what will thon save me’? [The fish replied] "A 
flood shall sweep away all these creatures; I will rescue 
iliee from it.’ [Mann Jisked] "How is tliy protection’ [to 
be effected ?] The fish answered, ‘ So long as we are small, 
we are in great peril, and even fish devours fish ; preserve 

f See Note in Muir’s Tests i. pp. 135-6, anil Weber’s Indisclie 
Sfcudien i. 200, 

“ Inclische Studien, i. 163-164. ■ 

]■ History of A. S. Literatiire; p. 42 5, et. seci;/;- 
i Sanskrit Te.vts, ii. ipi 325-7V';'i v i 
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me first in a jar. When I giw too large for the 
dig a trench, and preserve me in it. When I become too 
great for that, cany me to the ocean; I shall then be beyond 
the reach of danger.’ Straightway it became a great ksh ; 
for it grew exceedingly. [The fish then said,] ‘ In so 
many years the flood will come, make a ship therefore, 
and woisliip me; and when the flood rises embark on the 
ship, and I shall deliver thee. dLccordingly klann pre~ 
seived the fish, and brought it to the ocean ; and in the same 
year which the fish had declared, he built a ship and worship- 
ped [the fish]. When dhe flood ascended, he entered the 
ship, and the fish swam near him : and he fastened the cable 
of the ship to the fish’s horn. By this means he jiassed 
over this northeni mountain. The fish then .said, ‘ I have 
delneied thee, fasten the ship to a tree.’ But lest the water 
should abandon thee when tbou art upon the mountain, as 
fiist as the water subsides, so fast slialt thoii descend aloim- 
with it. Accordingly he descended as the water subsided. 
Hence, this was ‘ Mauu’s descent’ from the northern 
mountain. The flood had swept away all creatures • 
Manu alone was left. Being deshous of offspring he 
lahoiiously performed a religious rite. And there, too, he 
sacrificed with the paka sacrifice. He cast clarified butter, 
thickened milk, whey, and curds, as an ohlalion into the 
waters. Alter a year a female was produced, who rose 
unctuous from the waters, with clarified hiiUer under her 
feet. Mitra and Vanina met her, and said to her, ‘ Who art 
thou T ‘ Mann’s daughter,’ she i-eplied. They rejoined, 

‘ Say that thon art our daughter.’ She answered, ‘ No ; 

I am the daughter pf him who begot me.’ Then they 
demanded a share in her. She promised, and she did not 
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promise ; but passed on and came to Manu. Mann asked 
her ‘ Who art thou ?’ ‘Thy daughter,’ she replied. ‘ 
thou divine one, art thou my daughter ?’ he inquired. She 
replied, ‘ Thou hast begotten me from these oblations 
which thou didst cast into the waters, I am a benediction. 
Introduce me at the sacrifice. If thou shalt do so, thou 
slialt increase in ofl'spring and cattle. Whatever boon 
tholi shalt supplicate through me, shall accrue to thee.’ 
He accordingly introduced lier in the middle of the sacri- 
fice ; for that is tiie middle which .stands between- the 
introductory and concluding prayers.’ He lived uith her 
worshipping and toiling, desirous of offspring. By her he 
begot this offspring, which i.s the offspring of Manm’’* This 
legend appears here in a much more simple form than it 
does in the Mahabhara^ Matsyai Purandj or ah^ 
other works of tbe later literature of tlie Iiindu,s. Next to 
the references to the Uttara (northern) Ktirtis, it is the 
most important tradition known to the Indians respect- 
ing their acquaintance with the north. These Ivurus, of- 
ten referred to by the Brahmans in conversation, are 
brought to notice both in a geographical and mythical 
form in the Indian literature. The oldest reference to 
them occurs in the following passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmam; “Wherefore in this northern region, all the 
people who dwell beyond tlie Hiinavat, the Uttara Kurus, 
and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to separate rule 
(vairajya).”f In another passage of the same work, they 
are spoken of as “the land of the gods (deva-kshetram),” of 

TextSj ii. pp. 325“7. 

f Ait. Briili. Yiii. 14,' .Tliis passage '.was lirouglit to notice by 
Weber j Iiid, Stiixi i. 218. 
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which it is added, " no mortal may conqner it”* Other 
allusions to them occur in the Ra,mayana,f Mahabharata, 
etc. Ptolemy, too, speaks of a mountain and city called 
6ttorokorra;\. which must be referred to them. The 
sanctity of this region in the eyes of the Hindus probably 
originated in the respect felt for it as an early seat of at 
least a branch of the Aryan people. § ; 

We find the following remarkable passage, also near 
the commeneement of this Brahmana (first brought 
to notice by Dr. Weber), II referring to the advance of the 
Aryas and the spread” of their religious rites from the river 
Sarasvati in an easterly direction " Mathava the ¥idA 
gha^ bore Agni Vaishvanara in his month. The Risbi 
Grotama Rahugana** was his priest fpurohita). Thpiigh 
addressed by him he (Mathava) did not answer, ‘ lest (he 
said) Agni (Fire) should escape from my niouth.’ The 
priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rik : ‘ We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, 0 wise Agni, the saerifieeiv the 
luminous, the mighty, 0 Viddgha.’ (R. Y. v> 26, 3.) He 
made no answer. (The priest then repeated,) ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 
0 Agni, 0 Videgha.’ (R. V. viii.44. 16.) Stillhc madeno 

A.it. Brali. Yiii. 23 , 

I ;Ru,iu. iv. 44. 82. Maluibh. i. v. 4719-22. Yislrnn Parana, p. 168. 

•| Ptol. Geo. vi. 16. 

§ See on the Uttara Kurus, Lassen’s IncL Alfcliertlnimskunde, i, 
511-12 ; Zeitsclirift fur die K. 13. M. ii. 62 ; and Muir’s Texts, 
;;ii247,;:v;;: :„'y' :■■■ ■'■•V,':'' 

I Indische .Studien, i. 170. 

% Afterwards pralaitized to VidMia” ? 

.See R. Y. i. 78. 5, 
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reply. (The priest then recited ;) ^ Thee, O dropper of 
butter, we invoke,’ &c. (R. V. v. 26. 2.) So far he uttered; 
when immediately on the mention of butter (ghrita), 
Agni Vaishvsinara flashed forth from his mouth ; he could 
not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and fell 
down to this earth. The Videgha Mathava was then on 
(or ill) the Sarasvati (Agni) then traversed this earth, 
burning towards the east. Gotaina Raliugana and the 
Tidegha Mathava followed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not burn 
across the Sadanira, which descends from the northern 
mountain (the Himalaya). The Brahmans formerly did 
not use to cross this river, because it had not been burnt 
across by Agni Vaishvanara. But now many Brahmans 
(live) to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitable, and 
swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaishvanara. It is now, 
hoivever, habitable ; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, 
as it were, incensed, being still cold, not having been 
burnt across by Agni Vaishvanara. The Videgha Ma- 
tha%m spake ; ‘ Where shall I abide’? (Agni) replied, 

‘ Thy abode (shall be) to the east of this (river). This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kostdas and Vide- 
has ; for they are the descendants of Mathava.’”* The 
river Sadanira here mentioned is not identified ; but the 
spread of the Aryan faith eastward from the Sarasvati, 
one of its early seats in India, is certainly made obvious 
by this somewhat figurative narrative.f 

'■ Sluit. I5r. i. 4. 1. 10, et. seq. 

f Sou ou its precise import, Weber inloc. eit. and Muir, ii. 41i)'422. 
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Notices somewhat similar to those now introduced ftoiii 
the Aitareya, Taittidya, and Shatapatha Brahiaanas, may 
possibly he found to some extent in the less important 
Biihmanas. Dr. Weber considers the Skadvinsha Brhh- 
'niam a.s ha^'ing a “distinctly formed Bralimanical character, 
indicating a not very early date. ” The follomng passage 
in it is referred to by Dr. Weber and Mr. Muir : “ Tndra 

declared the idctlia (recited hjunn) to Vishvamitra (the 
Rajanya said to have attained to Brahmanhood], and the 
(sacrificial knowledge) to Vasishtha [originally 
a Brahman]; — -the uJctJm, which is speech, to Vishvami- 
tra, and the .Rra/ma, which is mental, to Vasishtha.” ^ 
ab|ect of this is evidently to qualify the effects of the 
acknowledged transition of Vishvamitra to the priesthood-4— 
an admission always felt to be awkward by the supporters 
of Oaste ; for it is added, “Hence this brahma belongs to 
the Vasishthas. Moreover, let a descendant of Vasi.?htha, 
who is acquainted with it, be appointed Brahma,.'”*' The 
Gopaiha Brakmuna deals with the ritual of the Atharvas 
of the fourth Veda, in wdiich Brahmanism, though in a 
sectarian form, is conspicuously dominant. f It even derives 
its ideal of the Creator from Atharvan.;]; 

3. From the Brahmanas, we proceed to the A'ranyahas 
(Discourses of the Forest) and Upanislmds, (Discourses to 

■■■■ See Weber’s lucliscbe Stiidien (i. 36-30) and Muir’s Tests (i. 79) 

on tlie Shadviuslia. 

f '.rhe MSS. of tills Bnilnnana are extremely rare. I Iiave just 
heard of one having fallen into the luands of Dr, Haug at Pima as this 
passes tliroiigli the press. 

:Sa*. Cit-VyRr.' Max Miiller, p 
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Near-Sitters)* which are closely connected together. The 
oldest of these works, speaking generally, represent the spe- 
culative thought of India in the ages immediately posterior 
to those of the Brdhmanas, and in after times. Some of 
tlieiu, howevei’, like the Vrihad (or Brihad) A'ranyaka 
Upanishad, which is mostly written in the nameofYajna- 
valkya, and finds a place at the end of the Shatapatha Brali- 
mana (also uttrihutcd to that famous teacher) may he of 
(he same age as that work. Their philosophical character 
confers a peculiar value on their brief references to the 
social state of the ancient Indians, although these refei’ences 
are often of a constrictive character, foxmded on the desire 
of their authors to uphold the doctrine of spiritual pan- 
theism (that of the universality and identity of Brahma, 
viewed not as religious sendee but as its object and the 

Tlie great conimentator Sbankara A'clidrya views Uj^anishad as 
equivalent to AnniliilalQr, In liis introduction to the Brihad A ran- 
yaka Upanishadj he writes thus: ‘‘^The dawn is the head of the 
sacrificial horse’ [the iiaine of this A'ranyaka derived from its first 
words] is composed, for the sake of those who wish to liberate them-' 
selves from the workh in order that they may acquire the knowledge 
that Brahma [here used not in the Vedic sense of religious service, 
but the spirit to whom tliis brahma is directed] and the soul are tlic 
saimu a know'] edge by wdiicb the liberation from tlie cause of the w’oiid 
(ignorance) is accomplished. Tlie wmrid is accomplish ccL This know- 
ledge of Brahma is called Upamshad, because it comjiletely annihilates 
the [essential reality of] the world, together with its cause in such as 
possess this knowledge ; for this is the meaning of the word Sad, (to 
destroy or to go) preceded by Upani (quasi, ?/|}o near and ?/./, certainly). 
A T/ork wdiieli treats of the same knotvledge is called l/panislad.^' 
.Kbuks Trans. ofBr. Ar. Up, p. 1. Dr. Max Mliller, with more correct 
philological appreciation, shows that up + md is used in the sense of 
sitting and worshipping.’’ Hist. 'of A. B. Lit. p. 318. 
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obfect of the contemplation of the wise) , for the support of 
wMch they have evidently been composed.* 

From the Brihad (or Vrihad) Aranyaka Upanishad we 
take the following iibtices :— 

Brahma verily was this before, one alone. Being one, 
he did not extend. He with concentrated power created 
tlie Kshatra of elevated nature, viz., all those Ivsliatras 
who are protectors among the gods, Indra, Vanina, Soma, 
Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Death, and Ishana. Therefore 
none is greater than the Kshatra ; therefore the Brahman 
under the Kshatriya, worships at the Raj asuya ceremony. 
The Kshatra alone gives (him) his glory. Brahma is thus 
the birth-place of the Kshatra. Therefore although the 
king obtains the highest dignity, he at last takes refuge in the 
Brahma as in his birth-place. Whosoever despises liim, 
he destroys his birth-i)lace. He is a very great sinner, 
like a man who injures a superior. He did not extend. 
He created the Vit. He is all those gods who, according 
to theii’ classes, are called Vasus, Eudras, A'dityas, Vish- 
vedevas, and Maruts. He did not extend. He created 
the caste of the Shudras as the nourisher. Tliis (earth) is 
the nourisher; for it nourishes all this whatsoever. He 
did not extend ; he created with concentrated power justice 
of eminent nature. This justice is the preserver (Kshatra) 

Sliankara A'charya says, '^Tlle knowledge of tlie identity of 
Bralima [in all forms] is tke certain meaning of the Upani shads in 
ail the Shakhas.” Eoer’s Trans, of B. A. U., p. 107. Seeking a Yedic 
support, the LTpanishads found much on a few expressions contained in 
some of the later Siiktas, such as that attributed to the God India by 
Tamadeva, ill which he says, “ I wvas Maim, I am the See 

on this and similar expressions of the Yeda, Author’s India Three 
Thousand Years Ago, p. 76, 
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of tlie Ksliatra. There is noright higher than justice. 
Even the weak is confident to defeat the more powerful 
by justice, as (a householder) by the king. Verily justice 
is true. Therefore they say of a person who speaks the 
truth, he speaks justice, or of a person who speaks justice^ 
he speaks the truth. In this manner verily it is both. 
This is the creation of the Bramha, the Kshatra, the Vit, 
and the Shudra. He was in the form of Agni (fire) 
among the Gods as Brahma, he wms the Bramhan among 
men, in the form of Kshatriya Kshatriya, in the form of 
V aishya V aishya, in the form of Shfi dra Shudra. Therefore 
among the gods the place (loka) is desired through Agni 
only; among men through the Brahman, because in their 
forms Bramha became (manifest).”'* The Kshatra, the 
Brahma, the Vit, and the SkMra are here alike consid- 
ered the positive creations of Brahma (now used in a new 
sense. Care, however, is taken that by this view of mat- 
ters, the Brahman shall not be disparaged, the Kshatra 
at last taking refuge in the Brahma as his birth-place. 
The Slnidra (a partial etymological reference being made 
to the first syllabic of the name) is here viewed as the 
nourisher ; but he is still the lowest in the scale : “ Ha 

(Brail ma) was in the form of Agni among the gods as 
Brahma ; he was the Bi’ahman among men ; in the 
form of Kshatriya, Ksliatriya ; in the form of Vaishya, 
Vaishya; in the form of Shudra, Shudra.” This doctrine 

* T)«f! is tlio accurate translation of Dr. Koor (p. 121-5). For “ he 
did not extend,” it might an improvement to say, “ He did not sepa- 
rate, or multiply,” the original being H ^ “WW* The passage occurs 
in the Vrihad Ar. Up. i. 4 and in the Shatapatha Brah. siv. 4. 2. 23. 
p. 1052 in 'lYcbor’s edition. 
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Shankara A ckdrya does not fail to turn to account : 
“ Among men the place, the effect of works, is desired 
through the nature of the Brdhman alone, because 
Brahma,’ the creator, ‘ in their forms,’ of the Brahman and 
Agni, the forms upon which the agents of work are 
dependent, ‘ became manifest’ ”* 

‘‘ It verily goes against the grain that a Brahman should 
approach a Kshatriya for the purpose of learning Brahma 
ftom him.” These words are doubtless put by a Brahman 
into the mouth of Ajatshatni, “ king of Kashi,” when he 
is represented as instructing “ Gdrgya, the proud son of 
Balakd.”'f 

“OMatr^yi, said Yajnavalkya (to his wife), behold, 
I am desirous of raising myself from the order, therefore 
let me divide (my property) between thee and Katyayani 
there.” J Here Yajnavalkya desires to leave his ashratm of 
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from tlie desire of wealth, and from the desire of gaining 
tlio worlds (above), they lead the life of wandering mendi- 
cants ; for the desire of a son is also the desii'e for wealth 
(to perform rites ) ; the desire for wealth is also the desire 
for tlie worlds; for even both are desires. Therefore 
knowing wisdom let the Brahmmi (the student of Brahma) 
arm himself with strength.”* It is afterwards added, 
“ Whoever know ing this indestructible [being] departs from 
this w'orld, O Gargi, is a (true) Brahmau.”f 

In the Iburth Kanda of the woi'k before us, it is said 
that Yajnavalkya was offered, at every illustrative story 
which he repeated, “a thousand cows big as elephants,” by 
Janaka king of Videha. His uniform reply w'as, “My 
father admonished me, where one does not instruct, one 
.should not take (gifts). The Brahmans, in the time of the 
Law-Books, demanded gifts from Kshatiyas and Vaish- 
yas without service, and taught that theii- free bestowment 
on the priestly caste w'as meritorious.§ In the same Kanda, 
(and of Purusha, or Soul, in a certain state of abstraction), 
it is said, “ The murderer of a Brahman is no Brahman; 
the Chanclala is no Chandala, the Paulkasa no Paulkasa, 
the religious mendicant (Sramana) no religious mendi- 
cant ; the ascetic, no ascetic ; he is unconnected with all 
that is holy, he is unconnected with sin.” This freedom 
from sin is afterwards attributed to the party jiossessed of 

* Briliad Ai-. Up. iii. 5. Itoer’s Trans, p. 19G-197. 

f Ib. p. 204. 

J Ib. 213 et seq. On another occasion, Janaka is repre,sentecl a.s 
saying to hi.s toaoher, “ I bow to thee ; let this kingdom of the 
Viilehas and this myself be thine.” Ib. p. 219. 

§ See above, pp. 1 7, 26, etc. 
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the knowledge of Brahma.^* The Paulkasa and Chandala 
have already occurred, in the Purusha Medha-f All 
offensiveness in them and all pre-eminence in others, it 
is insinuated, vanishes from the view of the knower of 
Brahma, The principle here involved, as the teaching- 
goes, is of general application. “ The Brahma should 
disown a person, who considers the Brahma (caste) as 
something different from his (self) ; the Kshatra should 
disown a person, whoconsiders the Kshatra (caste) as some- 
thing from (his) self ; the world should disown a person 
who considers the world as something different from (his) 
self.”! That there was some novelty in this pantheistic 
and anti-vedic teaching was admitted : ‘'That this know- 
ledge in former times was not possessed by a Brahman 
(thoil knowest thyself), but I will explain it to thee.”§ 
It was, generally speaking, not reduced to practice in 
society, the Indian speculatists preferring unnatural ac- 
commodations to the ancient literature and ritual of the 
country to the setting themselves forth as distinct and 
marked reformers. 

In the Clilidiulogy^i Vpanislmd, associated with the 
SamaYeda, — a portion of which agrees with the Brihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad,jj and which may consequently b 
supposed to be somewhat connected with it in time,— we 
find a certain kind of scrupulosity as to food brought to 
notice. “ U.shashti, sou of Chakra who had forsaken Kiu’u 

* Ib, pp. 228, 241. See above, pp. 181-2. 

$Ib.p. 243-4. §Ib.p. 263. 

I Briluid Aranyaka Upanishacl, vi. 2 seq.=(with the modification 
of some words) Chhand. Up. v. 3-10. See Eiier’s Trans, of Br. Ar. 
Up. p. 261. 
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TPith liis ivife lived iii great distress in Ilihyagrdma (the 
village of an elephant driver). Of the elephant-keeper 
eating' some Kuhn usha (a coai'se bean) he begged (food). 
He (the elephant-keeper) said, ‘I have nothing but what 
you see before me.’ Give me of it,’ said he. He gave 
him of it, and offered him some think. ‘ Wei’e I (he said) 
to take that, I should swallow the remnant of another’s 
drink.’ ‘ Is not that also [the beans] a remnant ?’ ‘ I 

cannot live without eating that •, but diink I can command 
at pleasure.’ Having ate thereof, lie presented the remain- 
der to his wife. She had before partaken of the same, 
and [therefore] took it and laid it by. On the morning, 
rising from his bed, he exclaimed, ‘ Alas, if I could obtain 
a little food, I could earn some wealth. A king is sadii- 
ficiug in the neighbourhood, he would surely employ me 
to pei'foi'm all his functions.’ His wife said to him, Here 
are the beans, (take them,) and eating of them go quickly 
to the sacrifice.”* Hunger is here made the excuse for 
eating the coarse provisions of a man of lower grade, while 
the drinking of his water, for which an excuse was not 
readily forthcoming, is avoided. The scrupulosity indi- 
cated seems to have had principally in view the preserva- 
tion of status, which was really the aim of many subsequent 
caste regulations. A microscopic view of gradations, and 
supposed degradations connected with them, was soon taken 
by the Indians. In this same Upaui§had, the birth of the 
Chanddla follows that of dogs and swine, though it resolves 
them all into Brahma himself.f 

* Cliliand. Up. (Bib. Ind.) i. 10, p. 80, seq. anti Eajendraliil's 
Trans, pp. 27-28. 

f Cliliand. Up. v. 10. (p. 356). 
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Little i.‘3 to be foimil bearing on our subject in tlic older 
Minor Upaiiishads. 

In the Taittarhja JJpanishad, which forms a portion of 
the Taittariya A'ranyaka of the Black Yajur-Veda (chap- 
ters 7-9,) and which is also found in the collection of the 
Upanisliads of the Atharva Veda*, — the following passage, 
which forms a key to the limited respect paid by the followers 
of the Upanishads to the god,s, forefathers, relatiTes, 
teachers, Briihmans, etc„occm'.s : — “ Let there be no neglect 
of the duties towards the gods and the forefathers. Let 
the mother be a god (to thee). Let the father be a god 
(to thee). All unblameable works ought to be performed — 
not any other. All the praiseworthy doings of us (the 
teachers) ought to be respected by thee — ^not any others. 
The Brahmans who are better than we, it ought to be thy 
effort to provide with a seat.” “ Then,” “ as there (in thy* 
neighbourhood) all the Brahmans, who are of sober judg- 
ment, — ^who are meek and desirous of performing their 
duties, — ^ivhether they act by themselves or be appointed 
by another, — ^as such Brahmans act among them, so also 
act thou among them.”f All this is by way of “ accom- 
modation.” “ The Upanishads,” as Dr. Roer correctly 
says, “ acknowledge the gods of the V edas in name [and 
the same remark is applicable to the distinctions among 
men], but not in reality ; for their whole nature is altered, 
since from the state of divinity they are degraded to beings 
ol an inferior order. Tliey'' are recognized only’ as 

* .Soo Tfiuisliition of Taittiriya, etc. by Dr. Eotli. 1 i. 

f Tail. Up. Shikslri Valli, An. xi, Roei*y pp. 13-14. 

I Introduction tt> Taitt. Up, p. 7. 
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iiianifestatioiis in fuiity of the infinite — the Supreme Self. 
“ The Vedanta (the more orthodox system of the Upaui- 
shads),” Dr. Roer correctly adds, in another place, “ also 
maintained that the acq^uisition of truth is independent of 
caste or any other distinction, and that the hig-hest know- 
leclg-c which is the chief end of man, cannot be imparted 
by the Vedas; yet it insisted that a knowledge of the 
V edas was necessaiy to prepare the mind for the highest 
knowledge.”* It was by this fictitious deference to the 
Vedas tliat the supporters of the Vedanta, Avhile in reality 
superseding these works, conciliatedr their orthodox friends. 
Tlie less orthodox schools, as the Sdnkhya, acted a more 
independent part, if we except, perhaps, the founder of that 
school. Dr. Max Muller thus writes : — “ Kapila, an athe- 
istic philosopher of the purest water, was tolerated by 
the Brahmans, because, however he differed from their 
theology, he was ready to sign the most important 
article of their faith — the divine origin and infallibility 
of scripture. ”f But their tenets, as bearing on our 
subject, we may afterwards notice in connexion with the 
relations of Buddhism to Caste. 

In the Prashna Ujmnishad, the Kshatra (as the power) 
and the Brahma (as the orderer of rites) are I'eprcsented 
as founded on life, or Prajapati, of whom, it is said, 

“ Thou art a Vrdti/a,”'^'. (as a non-initiated Brfihman) — 
Iwly by nature, there having been none to perform the 

In trod, to Svcttlsluivatara Up. p. SO. 

t Eeview of Muir’s Text in I'meSj 10th April, 1858. 

1 PraslL Up. ii. 0. 11. Yratya literally means one of the iaiil-' 
titiidc. 
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rites iii thy behalf. In this Upani§had, the Vedanta doc- 
trine scarcely appears in a definite form. 

4. We conclude this long section of our work by 
referring to the Sfitras, the last class of the V edic works 
so-called, — which form a connecting link between the 
Br4hmams and the Law-Books comprehended under the 
name of ySwiriti, or Remembering. 

The Sititras are written generally in the form of brief 
Memorial Aphorisms, as indicated by their name of Siitra 
or Thread. Dr. Max Miiller makes them range between 
the years 600 — 200 before Christ. They glean much 
from the V&las and the Brahmanas ; but it is only 
in so far as they give a legal form to incidental notices 
which occur in the older works, and make allusions to 
written laws and interpretations that they are of much 
use. 

“ They contain the quintessence,” Dr. Muller says, 
“ of all the knowledge which the Brahmans had accumu- 
lated during many centuries of study and meditation.”* 
They are based \ipon the Shruti (comprehending the 
Vedic hymns and the Brahmanas )i' ; and, in someinstances 
are on this account called the Shmuta S'Citras. Those of 
them which teach the mode of performing the Vedic 

* Hist of A. Sans Lit. p. 74. 

t Dr. Muller (ib. p. 76) ingeniously says, “The reason why the 
Hrahinapas, which are evidently so much more modern than the 
Mantras, wore allowed to participate in the name of Shruti, could only 
have been because it was from these theological compositions, and not 
from the simple old poetry of the hymns, that a supposed divine 
authority could be derived from the greater number of the ambitious 
claims of the Brdhmans.” 
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sacrifices are callled Kalpa Sutras ; and even the Brah- 
mans themselves, such as Kumarila, admit that, though 
authoritative, they are “ composed, by human authors,” 
“like Mashaka, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Ashval^ana, 
Katyayana and others.”* They are to be distinguished from 
the Smdrtta Sdtras, Sutras of the Sm riti, or the Sutras 
of Tradition, which form the Law Books- Varieties of 
them are the Grihya Sfdras, which treat of rites to be 
performed by householders, principally for the benefit 
of their families ; and the SdmayaGliarika Sutras, which 
regulate rites to be performed by in'dividnals on their own 
account, and the religious services of everyday life.f 

The most important of the S{dras to which the public 
has access are “ The Sh'autasiitras of K4tyayana, with 
Extracts from the Commentaries of Karka and Yajnika- 
deva,” published by the learned and indefatigable Dr. 
Weber, as the third volume of the text of the White 
Yajur Veda and its adjuncts. 

In the Sutras now referred to the Skddra is plainly 
declared not to have the right fadhikdra) of sacrifice 
enjoyed by the Idrctliman, Kshatrlya, and Vaishya. In 
support of this dictum, some quotations are made from 
the Bralnnanas which we have already introduced. It is 
then found that the Shudra is not to be invested with the 
sacred string, and has not, like the higher Yaimas, the 
right of hearing, committing to memory, or reciting 
Yedic texts. For listening to these texts he ought to have 
his ears shut up withlead or lac, by way of punishment; for 
pronouncing them, his tongue cut out; and for committing 

* Hist, of A. S. Lit. pp. 97-8. f See Muller, p. 200, etc. 
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them tomemoiy, his body cut in two.* The Rathakdra is 
somewhat more favoured, as far as his presence at the 
ddhdna, or initial services of sacrifices, is concerned and 
this it is said is owing to the distinction of his employment 
for a livelihood, and because it is said, “ A Mahishya is 
produced by a Kshairiya on a female- Vaishya ; a Karani 
is produced by a Vaishya on a iemsl&-Shiidm ; and a Ra- 
thal'dra is produced by ai,Mahishya on a female. Karani.” 
This brings us to the fictional views of the Law-Books.;]: 
Chiefs of the Nisjiddas have the privilege of oftcring 
the boiled seeds of 'the Gfivedhuka (coix barbata) on 
the occasion of hallowing a new hotise.§ Of the Vaishya 
and Rdjanya, it is held that they are not entitled to 
keep burning the sacred fire garhapati, or that of a house- 
holder, which is the privilege of the Bnthman. || In select- 
ing Brdlmans for services, as connected with the nuptial 
fire, reference must be made to the families which repre- 
sent the respective Rishis to which the V^dic texts are 
said to have been communicated. This the commen- 
tary couples with the recognitions of shdlihcintam, differ- 
ence in the Branch or School of the ministrant.^f 

* 5T5:w 3 - 5 ^ r??)- sinrSr’T sTwrcTittr irt^rrfr. ^'rsr'Tu.rr 

^ ShraiitasLitra .Kut. 

i. 1 . 0 . (p. 9 ). 

t lb. i. L 9. ct seq! 

J See above, pp. 53, GO, 65. 

§ SlrraiitasutraBofKdt. i. 1. 12. (p, 16). 

i ib. i. 0. 16, p. no. 
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111 the Baudhdijam StUras of the Black Yajur Veda,* 
we hate found several passages worthy of notice. 

“ The Brahmans acting as Ritvijes,” it is enjoined, 
“ ought to be perfect in birth, associational lineage 
(ffotra), instruction and conduct, without fault of 

body, without scar, not addicted to going beyond the fences 
(of their town), not goers to the Antyaja (those of low 
birth, dwelling beyond the enclosures of towns), not pro- 
\V3miQ,evsoikdleya~vdUya (that is, not of vulgarized speech), 
liaviiig sons and daughters only of regular birth, having 
no connection with strange women or women found with 
child at their marriage, not (themselves) posterior in birth, 
not adopted. The Adhvaryu ought to be of the Angiras 
(order) ; the Brahma of the Vasishtha ; the Hota, of the 
Vishvamitra ; and the Udgata, of the Kushika.f It is also 
said by some that the Sadasya (superintending priest) 
should be of Vasi.?htha, of Bhrigu, or of Angiras, right in 
birth, learning, and conduct. 

The institutor of a sacrifice is represented as connecting, 
in supplicatory transference, robbery with the Vrdtya 
and iShddra; labour, with the Vaishja; knowledge, with 
the Rdjmyahandhu ; Brahmacide, with the NisJiada ; 

For the use of a MS. of these Sutras I am indebted to Sadashiva 
Blialta of Wai, next to Mahabalesliwar, the highest iirOm (sacred 
place of passage) of the Krishna river. These Sutras derive their 
name from Baudlittyana, their collector and arranger. 

f The classes of priests specified are those who take the difler'cnt 
parts of the sacrificial rites. See before, p. 102. 

J Baiidhayama Siitras, Pnishna ii. 2. (fob 19 of M.S.) The pas- 
sage goes on to say that the officiating priests should Iiiivc no iuiperfcc- 
tion of body, etc. 
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j^aradise (rackis), with the Kimpurusha (dwellers in the 
N. E. mountains), barbarous speech ('mMcIikaJ, mth. the 
residents in forests ; repose, with the Vid^has; the takmm 
(disease) with the Muj avals ;* cough, with the Dundu- 
bhas ; bile, with the Ikshvdkus ; preparation for sacrifice, 
with Kalinga (a country contiguous to the sources of the 
Gauges), and so forth. t 

The Mantras to be used respectively by Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Rathakaras, at the ddhdna&te 
expressly prescribed-^ The Chandas, or Metres to be used 
by the three first of these classes are mentioned as in the 
Brahmanas.'^ The Munja or sacred string of the loinsjj 
of the Brahman learning the Vedas, it is said, should 
be of the Darbha grass ; and of the Vaishja, of the hair 
of the black antelope.^ 

In the HiranyakdsM Sutras , — with the use of an old 
manuscript of which I have been kindly favoured by 
Tathya Shastri Abhyankara of Wai, — we have found 
several curious passag’es, also bearing on the progress of 
Caste arrangements. 

In one of them , after it is said that the Brahman, 
R&janya, and Vaishya have the VMddhyana, or liberty 
of repeating the Vedas, it is added that their sacrifices 
are established in the Brahman, because all the sacrifices 
are not forbidden to him, that is, he has a right to 

* See before, p. 141. f Baudb. Sutras, ii. 2. 

$ Baudli. Slit. ii. 17. § Ib. vi. 13. 

I The Munja is to be distinguished from the string worn over the 
right shoulder. The period for which the Munja is to be worn is 
mentioned onwards. 

If lb.' 
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perform every tchid of sacrifice, while the others have not 
this right. It is also added that the Rdjanya and Vauhya 
have the privileg’e of the (daily) Agnihotra and of the 
ceremonies of the new and full moon, while the Brdh- 
mans alone have the privilege of the Soma sacrifice ; and 
that the Nishdda and the Mathal'dra have the privilege 
of the ddJidiia (initial ceremonies) of the Agnihotra of 
the new and full moon ceremonies* In conformity with 
the dicta of the Bnilimanas, the Vasanta season is the 
adhaa time of the Brahman ; the Grishina and Hemanta, 
of the Rnjanya ; the Varsha of the Rathal'ara ; and the 
Sharad, of the Vaishya; while the Shishira is common 
to them all.f Special mantras are prescribed, as in the 
Baudhayana Sutras for these four castes. J The horse for 
the Ashvamidha sacrifice, as found suitable, may he 
brought from the house of a Brahman, a Rajanya, or 
a Vaishya, as the case may be.§ The portion in sacrifice 
which falls to the institutor of the sacrifice (Yajamhna)> 
is to be ate by the Brahman, but not by the Rdjanya or 
the Vaishya. \\ Silence is to be observed by partiesof 
the three sacrificial classes, when a Shudra enters to 
remove their natural defilements (alluded to with dis- 
gusting particularity) ; and thus the servile position of 
the Shudra is recognized.^f The sun is addressed as the 

* jrr§i"r wrr^rfrfrirsrr % m 

... ’%'itirfjrfrT w wwr uftsw sttotw- 

s-TRrCTffl'r# w RTiff rw^r^crcTOKrRRrrafr# 

Wer ’T Iliranjak&hi Siitras, Hi. 1. 

t lb. iii. 2. } Ib. iii. 3. 

§ lb. iii. 4. I Hir. Sut. ti. 4, 

ir Hir. Su. X. 1. 
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Charana (Brahman association), as the Shudra, anti as 
the A'rya (probably here meaning the Rajanya and the 
Vaishya).* A Shudra or A'rya desiring the skin of an 
animal slain in sacrifice is to receive it from the Agnldhra 
Brahman, separating himself from the sacrificial party 
by a circle surrounding the sacrificial pit-f In the 
Agnishtoma sacrifice, the Nishada, as well as the Valshya, 
and Rajanya, may three times drink, from an earthen 
vessel, of the juice of the roots of the Udambara (Ficus 
glomerata), while a Brahman has to drink ofit only once. J 

The sections from the nineteenth to the twenty-fifth 
inclusive are in the manuscript in our hands denominated 
the HiranyaMsM Smartta Sutras,— a denomination in 
which then- traditional character is recognized, the Shrauta 
S'&tras being more du'ectly founded on the V6dic works 
comprehended under the name of Shruli (“ what Was 
heard”) in (^‘regular Vedic recitation”). In their com- 
mencement, it is intimated that the Upanayana (or sacri- 
ficial endowment with the string) of a Brahman should 
take place in his seventh year ; that of a Rajanya, in his 
eleventh ; and that of a Vaishja, m his twelfth. The sea- 
sons for this sacrament, in the case of each of these classes, 
are mentioned as already noted by us on the authority of 
other works. The ceremonial, in its different particulai-s, 
is prescribed. It ought to be performed during the first part 
of the lunar mansion (nakshatra) Puna. A couple of Brah- 

* Hir. Sii. X. 4. f Hh- Su. xvi. 1. 

i Ilir. Su. x’l’ii. 1 . It is because the roots of this fig yield a watery 
juice that it is called the “ water-tree” by the natives of India, and not 
as “ being found (as some of our botanists tell us) near springs or 
water courses.” 
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mans are to le feasted ; the Pimyfiha mantra is to he re- 
peated ; the youth is to he shaved (in the head) and de- 
corated ; the household fires have to he kindled in their re- 
spective positions ■ the Darhha grass (Poa cynosnroides) 
has to he scattered around them ; and the articles required 
for use — the stone, the unwashed (new) clothing, the skin of 
a deer, etc., the (or temj)orary string) three times to 

circumvent the loins, the rod of the Belva (i5iigie niarmelos), 
or of the Palaslia (Butea frondosa) for the Brahman, of the 
Nagrodha (Ficus ludica) for the Bajanya, and the Udiunbara 
(Ficus glomorata) for the Vaishya, d;he fuel of twenty-one 
kinds of wood, the frame of wood (to put on each side of the 
fire pits), the blowpipe, the Darvl (clarified-hutter spoon), the 
hunch of Darhha grass, and the cup for the clarified-hutter, 
are to he put into their places. The sacred fire is to 
he kindled (for the consumption,) in the homa rite, of the 
fuel and the clarified butter. The sacred thread has to 
he put over the shoulder of the candidate for initiation ; 
the munja has to he put round the loins ; the manrias have 
to he repeated by the Brahmans, and taught to the pai’ty 
now initiated by them ; and the youth has to he blessed in 
varied forms. Clothing has to he given to him according to 
his caste : — the skin of a black antelope to the Brahman ; 
the raurara (skin of a common antelo]ie) to the Eajanya ; 
and tlie skin of a goat to the Vaishya. Specified mantras, 
varied according to caste, have to be repeated by the initiated. 
Daksluna (douceurs with the right or lucky hand*) arc 

* On one occasion, when I happened to be walking round one of the 
lincfnliu/as at Elephanta with my left hand towards the quondam object 
of worship, a Brahman of the old school, interested in my safety, 
attempted to put me into the riffld position that 1 might escape injiny ! 
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to be given to Brahmans.* No symbolical ineaiiing seemr* 
associated witli the complicated service. 

Ill the darviJmm (burnt otTering etfected simply by 
casting butter, etc. into the flame with a ladle), the Brah- 
man’s prepared dish (manifAtf) is to be of clarified butter; 
the Kshatriya’s, of milk; the Vaishya’s, of whey ; and the 
Shudra’s, of water, f 

The twenty -sixth and _ twenty-seventh sections of the 
Sdtras of Hiranyakesln are called or 

Dhirma Sutras, that is Sutras for regmlating conventional 
practices and duties, viewed as incumbent on individuals, 
independently of the gi'eat ceremonial services.;}! 

This division of the work sets out with the mention of 
the four primitive castes, which it says are recognized by 
the Vedas. The investitine with the string, the reading 
of the Vedas, and the keeping of the sacred fire are 
‘‘fruitless works” for the Shudra, whose duty is service. 
Seasons of sacrifice are prescribed for the three first castes 
(but not for the fourth). The three first classes should, 
after initiation, spend at least twelve years as students 
(Brahm^charis), witli their A'charya, or religious instruc- 

Hiranyakesln Slit. xix. 1 et seq. 

f Ib. xxiii. 10. 

$ Tiie commencement of the Hiranyakeshl Samayacharika Sutras is 
the following : 

: — Now-in-wliat-follows we unfold the conventional practices and 
duties, tlie authority (being) the intelligent in conventionalities (and) 
the Yedas. Samaydchdrika” (says Haridatta, as quoted by Muller, 
Hist, of A. S. p. 101) is derived from samaya (agreement) and dcMra 

(custom) Rules founded upon samaya are called samayacharas, 

from which (is) the adjective sdmayacMrilca,,, our Sutra, Dliarma 
means law.’’ 
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lor.* The pronoun (of respect) is to be used when the 
wife of a Brahman is addi’essed; while those of a E^janya 
and Vaishya may be mentioned with their bare names.f 
The Br^hmachari should not enter on the emj)loyment of the 
merchant, or shopkeeper. He should abstain from imjrare 
works, such as holding intercourse with Shudras, forming 
connections Avith non-ATyan Av^omen, eating forbidden flesh, 
drinking urine and foeces, toucliing the A-esselrendered impure 
by the leaAungs of a Shudra or of an A'rya. J The Brahman 
Avho goes to a Kshatiya AA'oman should give a thousand 
coAvs or bullocks for an atonement j to a Vaishya woman, 
a hundred ; and to a Shudra woman, ten. The offending 
woman is to be banished to the wilderness. § The Brahma*- 
chdri is not to cany arms; but if any person come upon him 
with intent to kill him, he may use a sword (or any other 
AA'eapon) at hand-jl 

After marriage, when the Br&hman enters into the 
Sshrama of a Householder, his first duty is performing 
the stlidlipaka — the dressing rice for the homa, or domestic 
sacrifice, on the day previous to which he has to dine only 
once and to abstain from his couch, sleeping on the 
ground, and afterAvards to conduct life in the most cere- 
monious manner. When he has erected an altar of clay 
and draAvn upon it three lines from East to West and 
three from North to South, he has to sprinkle water upon 
it, and to throAV away the remainder, partly to the North 

* Hir. Su xxvi. 1. (Praslma i. of Sam. Dh. Sut.) 

I Ib. xxvi. i. J Ib. xxvi, 6. 

§ iFir ii'Tf ^ sr fitr»T 

lb. llTb. xxvi. 7. 
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and partly to the East. Other rites are to be performed 
by him according to the principle, that great happi- 
ness is to be obtained by each Varna following its 
own established rites ;* while if the contrary is the case, 
misery will be the consequence, the Brahman being- born 
a Chandala, the Rdjanya a Paulkasa, and the Vaishya 
a Vena. It is added, that the occurrence of dosha (or fault) 
follows the contact, and conversation with, or look at, a 
Chdndala. The atonement for a Brahman speaking with 
or touching such a low person is bathing, and for looking 
at him, the actual viewing of light (as of the sun). The 
A'ryas (the three higher Varnas) have to make olferings to 
theVishvedevas (all the gods); and the Shudras have to do 
the same, day after day, making three sips. The hairs of the 
body (of three kinds) have to be shaved on the eighth and 
fifteenth days of the month, when water is to be touched. 
On the arrival of a learned Brahman, he ought to be 
seated and fed ; while a Edjanya and Vaishya arriving- 
should only be saluted. If a Shudra come, he should be 
fed and set to household work, (the claim for his service 
being put in force).! The Brahman, it is taught by 
tradition {smarlyS), may read the Vedas to Rajanyas 
and Vaishyas and even serve them when he is in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty. In ordinary circumstances, he 
may occupy himself in all kinds of learning, as that of 
the Upani.shads, and interpretation of calamities. Learn- 
ing and reciting- (the Vedas), sacrificing for himself 
and for others, receiving and giving gifts, are the (six) 
works of a Brahman. These, with the exception of 

* u! WrI 'PorTftT'irrf f €■• 

f Hir. Sii. (Sum.) xxvii. 1. 
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reciting- the Yeclas, sacrificing for others, and receiv- 
ing gifts, are tlie works of a Kshalriya, who has also 
tliose of waging war and ruling. The works of the 
Vaishya, with the exception of waging war and ruling, 
arc those of the, Kshairiya, with agriculture, keeping 
of cattle, and engaging in merchandise, added. It 
is enjoined that those who do not act according to the 
Institutes should be taken to the prince (rajanya), who 
should punish them according to the decision of learned 
Ih-idimans, avoiding killing and enslaving (ddsya) in the. 
case of Iji-ahmaus, though not in 'the case of the other 
Castes.* Eight kinds of marriage are ^ sanctioned, as in 
the Law Books. The benefits of entering the four 
ashramas, of the Bramachari, Grihastha, Vauaprastha, 
and the Parivrdja, and the conduct required in each 
of these orders, are mentioned much as in the Law Books. 
The Parivraja, in the most advanced ashrama, desiring 
liberation, should lose sight of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, beloved and 
unbeloved objects, and occupy himself in the desire to 
have spiritual knowledge and well-being. The Vana- 
prastha, going into the forests, should aim at the same 
ol)jects. Be should live on roots and fruits, and sloej) 
on the grass. The party who does not desire to live 
habitually in this state may marry and discharge his 
household duties. He may still be esteemed a Vana- 
prastha if he live for a year gleaning in the fields, not 
using in this interval salt, honey, or flesh, or having more 
than two vessels, one for cooking and the other for eating.f 
The w'ork notices certain matters on the authority of 
*■ Ib. x.’ivii. 9. f Hir. Sum. Sii. x.wii. 15. 
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Ancient Slilokas, or Shlokas of the Pm’aTjas,«- such as that 
there liave heeii 88,000 descendants of the Eishis. 

The dutie.? of the prince ai-e specified in the eighteenth 
■section, much as in the Law Books. He ought to have at 
least two counsellors, pme and truthful, and acqirainted witli 
tire duties of all classes. He ought to he regular in the 
discharge of his own duties, heaiiug arms, and having danc- 
ing, singing, and mu.sic in his own house. He should allow 
no fear of thieves to he in his country, town, or forest. 
By giving power (kshalra) and w^ealth to Brahmans, 
he will he rewarded in the other world. He should not 
take the properly of Brahmans. The giving to them of 
large dakshina is equivalent to sacrifice. He ought to 
appoint hrave aird good men for the protection of his 

* The seventeen til patala of tlie twenty-seventli Praslma, commences 
with these words: — Eor occurs 

in the index at the end. The Bliavishya Piirana is referred to as an 
authority in the same patala:— ^TrfT ™Iii the Bha- 

vishya Punina, there is a saying of Prajapati, etc. Either this portion of 
the Sutras must be held to be an interpolation, or their modern origin 
nuist be admitted, notwithstanding the fact that they bear the name of 
lliranyakeslii. In regard to the word^iu^a^u, Dr. Muller (Hist. A. S. 
Lit. p. 624) thus writes: — find that several of the Sutras are 
divided into chapters called patalas. This is a word never used for the 
subdivisions of the Brahmanas. Its meaning is a covering, the sur- 
rounding skin or membrane ; it is also used for a tree. If so, it wouhl 
seem to be almost synonymous with liber and ; and it would 
mean book, after meaning originally a sheet of paper made of tlie 
surrounding bark of trees, if writing came in towards the latter half 
of the Siitra period, it would no doubt be applied at the same time to 
reducing the hymns and Brdhmanas to a %vritten form. Previously to 
that time, however, we are bound to maintain that the collection of the 
hymns, and the immense mass of the Brahmana literature, were pre^ 
served by means of oral tradition only.'’ 
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])oople, to keep a city free of the fear of thieves (taskaras) 
tor the extent of a yojana, and a village for the extent of a 
krosha, and to call upon the people residing in these 
l)omids to make-good the thefts which may occur in them. 
Taxes (shidka) shoxild he raised as imposed, but not 
(aken from parlies learned in Vedic works (shrotriya), 
tiHualcs of any class, young’ people acquiring' knowledge, 
devotees, Shialras discharging their duties (they being the 
property of others?), the blind, the dumb, the deaf^ the 
diseased, and l)eggtus. T.he youth who without deliberate 
intention goes to the wife of another person or to a virgin, 
is to be punished. He who repeatedly does this has to have 
his member excised, or to be deprived of his property and 
banished. The A'rya having connection with a Shudra 
woman is to be banished ; a Shudra having connection 
with an A rya is to be killed. If a person goes to a 
woman of his own class being the wife of another, he 
shall have the fourth part of his tongue cut off for’ the 
first offence. If he repeat the offence, be shall have his 
whole tongue cut out. If a Shudra reproach a dutiful 
A'rya, or put himself oii equality with him on a road, on 
a couch, or on a seat, he is to be beaten with a stick. 
For murder, theft, seizing (another’s) laud, and going to 
t,ho wife of another, a Shudra is to be killciC and a 
Bralimau to have his eyes extracted.* All this ’elevates 
caste to its own summit, as in the Law Books. 

JFtfTfkf sffRRtrrt Tr^-i^qtrfr ^x?rrjf Hrrkw^rsr- 

w 5av!rf!rrjfr?r;iT^ ffjrrTrt <rc- 

?TCRifi5r f aifroRT- iiir.”'('Dii ) Sii 
xxvii. 19. * \ -J ■ 
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The A'pastamha Satna^dchdrilri Siitra and Dharmit 
Si'Ura, belong to tlie same Veda — tbe Black-Yajur, 
as tliosc wltich we have now reviewed. They have been 
loolced at by Dr. Miiller, who thus writes of them. 
“ A'pastamha, in his Samaydcharika Sutras, declares di.s‘ 
tinctly lliat there are four Varnas, tlie Brahman, the Ksha- 
triva, the Vidshaya, the Shudra, but that the initiatory 
rites, the Upauuyana in particular, are only intended for 
the three first classes. The same is implied, no doubt, in 
the other Sutras which gi^'e the rules as to the proper tunc 
when a young Brahirfan, a young Ksliatriya, or a young 
Vaishya should be apprenticed with their spiritual tutors, 
but never say at what age this or similar ceremonies 
should he performed for one not belonging to these three 
Varnas. Yet they never exclude the Shudra expressly, 
uor do they represent him as the born slave or client of 
the other castes. In the Dharma-sutras the social degra- 
dation of the Shudra is as great as in the later Law' Books, 
and the same crime, if committed by a Brahman and a 
Sluidra, is visited with very different punishments. Thus 
if a raemher of the three Varnas commits adultery with 
the wife of a Sluidra, he is to be banished ; if a Shudra 
commits adultery wdth the wife of a member of the three 
Varnas, lie is to be executed. If a Shudra abuses an honest 
member of the tliree Varnas, his tongue is to be cut out. 
He is to be Hogged for not keeping at a respectful distance. 
For murder, theft, and pillage the Shudra is executed ; the 
Brahman, if caught in the same offences, is only deprived 
of his eyesight. This is the same iniquitous law', which W'e 
find in the later Law Books. But although the distinc- 
tion between the Sliudras and the other Varnas is so 
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i^liavply drawn by A'pastamba, lie admits tliat a Sliudra, 
if lie obeys tlie law, may be boni again as a Vaishya, tbe 
Vaisb3"a as a Ksbatm^a, and the Ksliatrhai as a Brah- 
man ; and that a Brahman if he disregards the law, (vill 
be born again as a Kshatriya, the Kshatrij^a as a "^hiishya, 
and the Vaishya as a Shudra.”* This passage contains 
evidence that the A'pastamba SamayacLarika and Dliarma 
Sutras of A'pastamba agree, in the matters mentioned, 
with those of Hiranyakeslii, to which we have above 
referred. They both exclude the Shudra from the Upa- 
nayana and other rites to which the higher classes have 
access. Some of the other Sutras do the same thing, 
which is taught by implication, as noticed by Dr. Muller 
in all the Vedic Sutras-f The enslavement of the Shudra, 

I rather tliink, is taken for granted by Hiranyakdshi, when, 
he hints at the easy appropriation of him, in the terms we 
have above referred to.J The iniquitous degradation of 
the Shudra, — corresponding with that of the Law Books, — 
is expressed in the same language both by Hiranyakeslii 
and A'pastamba. It is quite possible, however, from the 
reference made to the “ Purana Shlokas,” which Ave have 
noticed in a portion of the Hiranyakeslii Sutras, that it is 
a jiosterior addition made to them, expressly to effect 
their agreement with the Law Books and other later 
authorities. § A'jiastamba’s reference to a change of 

ITLst. of A. S. Lit. p. 207. 

f See referen.ee to the Kataydim Shniuta-SutraSy j). 188 ^ above. 

$ See p, 11)2. 

§ Dr. lliillcr in a note thus draws atiention to an instance of direct 
fraud in a matter of this kind in later times : — Apast. i. (\ 

31515:^1 w ii 5r?:- 
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places in future births, — the consequence of tlie full 
development of the doctrine of the metempsychosis — 
occurs, in the same words in Hiranyakeshi.’* 

In the A'shmMyana Shraula S(itra,'\ associated with 
the Rig- Veda, we have found no passages referring to 
Caste -which are not anticipated by our extracts from the 
Brahmanas, except in so far as the reputed yolras, 
(families) of the Brahmans, and the progenitor Risliis 
recognized by them in the prcwara, or initial invocation 
of the god Agni, with the names of ancient Rishis added, 
at the consecration of fire, are concerned. These goims 
and pramvas, as found in this SAbri are tabulated by 
Dr. Muller. We shall afterwards have to notice them 

II In later -works, sxrcli as the Sanskt'u-a-gnnapati 
this Sdtra of A'pastamba, -ivhich excludes the Shiidras from initiation, 
has been so altered as to admit them. MS- E. I. H. 912, p. IG. 
spi 1 1 srsRrJTarf I Tra'iTTOf iir^rr- 

W?T II — To effect this fraud (if a MS. of the Maharashtra 

was before its author), nothing more was necevssary than to overlook 
the involved but unexpressed, short vowel (a ) of the preceding word 
forming the negative. The passage in HiranyakeshI stands thus : — 

<1^ • Os C»\ ■ 

qrgq-w (xxvi. i). All that was 

necessary for the fraud was to commence the quotation without picking 
up the negative a from slire^ana preceding sldclrdndm. The Shndra 
initiations, etc. effected by the fraud, notwithstanding, were not to be 
made by the Vedic mantras (still confined to the higher Varnas) but by 
what are called the Nania-mantras — mantras framed on the iuincixffc 
of the mere recognition of the names of the later gods. 

* Ilir. Su. xxvii. 10. 

t For the copy of these Sutras which we have used, we are indebted 
to Bhattambhatta Phadakd of Wai. 

X Hist, of A. S. Bit. pp. 380-6. 
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ill connexion with the still existing divisions in the Indian 
Brahmanhood. 

The Sktra,- — or Sutra of Domestic Rites, — of 

A'shvalixyana, also furnishes us with little material con- 
nected with caste. The lowly Ghandala is thus associated 
with other beings, in the disti'ibution of rice at the Paka- 
yajna (the sacrifice of cooked meats*), resorted to on several 
domestic occasions: — “ Let anna be thrown on the ground 
to dogs, Chandalas, demons, the fallen, and crows.”f 
Of sacramental ceremonies to be used by the three Varnas, 
up to the time of initiation, the following’ are mentioned 
on the authority of “ Upanishads” not otherwise speci- 
fied : — iTarhhdlambhatia,punsavana, anavalohhana, which 
are to be performed in the third month of conception ; 
simanlonHi/ana, to be performed in the fourth month of 
conception i jdia/ianna, to be performed at birth; anna- 
prashmia, to be performed in the sixth month after birth ; 
dianla, which ought to be performed in the third year 
after birth ; and the upanayana,'^. to be performed in 
the eighth year after birth in the case of Brahmans, 
in tlie eleventh in the case of Kshatriyas, and the 
twelfth in the case of Vaishyas, though they may 
be delaya?d for double these periods in the respective 
cases mentioned, at the expiry of which if they be not 
performed the parties will be reckoned apostates — patala 
mvUnka (fallen from the savitrl or sacred gayatri), and 
incapacitated for initiation, study, and social intercourse 

* Hr. Muller (p. 203) takes jidi-a in tkis word to signify siuaW or 

as It .soruetiuiPB does. 

t w p q-r#JJTr^ A'di. Gr%a Su. i. 

For the moaning of tliese words, see before, pp. GO-1. 
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(n/amlutn'yi 40 -‘^ connexion with the rettirn of a 
youth to his family after the expir}^ of his pupilage, and 
the burnt-offering which is then to be made, Agni is to be 
addressed as having the Z?ra/im«« for his mouth, the 
MctJaiujahrlm arm, the Vaishya for his belly, .and 
women for his — — .”t 

Allied in origin to the Sutra now referred to is the 
Mdnava Kalpa (Ceremonial) connected with the 

Black Yujiir Veda, the first four books of which have been 
lately lithog’rapbed under the auspices of Dr. Goldstiicker. 
In this curious and I’are fragment we have found but 
little which bears on caste, while this little has, on other 
authorities, been mostly anticipated in the preceding pages. 
The leavings at the Homa, hmvever, it tells us are to bo 
ate and drunk by the Brahman, and not by the Rajanya 
or Vaishya.J The second brnth {chyu(va) is not to be reck- 
oned as effected in the case of Shudras, even when the 
Sanskaras of the Dvijas (the Brahman, Kshatilya, and 
Vaishya) are practised by them.'! Pious Rajanyas are 
recommended to have a continuous Agnihotra under the 
care of a Ritvija, for it is the Brahman who has the (spe- 
cial) privilege of sacrifice. In connexion with this, the 
commentator (Kumarila) holds that no Brahman engaged 
in the occupation of other castes should be employed in 
the Agnihotra (or other sacrificial rites), and cpiotes in 
support of this view' a dictum (which also occurs in the 

* Asli. Gr. Sd. i. 12-19. t iii- 8. 

I Mitnava Kalpa Siitra, fol. 55 (b). The transcript (nearly amount- 
ing to a fliG« simile) "was made by a Sanskrit studeiitj Miss Amelia 
Eafctenlmiy. 

§ Miinava Kalpa Sutras, foL 70 (0). 
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Sfaiiti Smriti) to the effect that “ Bralunaus who take care 
of cattle, who trade, who practise mechanical and sportive 
arts, who arc body-attendants, who are iisia-ers, are to he 
treated as Shudi’as.”* 

The Sutras very unequivocally bring us to the Law 
Books. The time of their i*espective authors, or rather 
collectors, we rnay afterwards notice. 

Without enlarging at present on what has so evidently 
conducted us to what are, undoubtedly, the positive insti- 
tutions of Caste, we would now make a brief recapitulation 
of tliis long section of our work, with a view to concen- 
trating on the precise subject of our inquiries the scattered 
rays which it furnishes. 

The ruling tribe of India for many ages past has been 
that of the ATyas, whose language (the oldest sioecimeiis 
of Vv'hich we have in the Vedas, and which was ultimately 
called the Sanskrit), is admitted by all philologists to be 
cognate with the Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, Armenian, 
Persian, and other European and Asiatic languages, com- 
prehended in the Indo-Teutonic family. It bears the 
closest analogy to the Zend, in which exist the aiicientliter- 
ary works of the followers of Zoroaster, or the Iranians, 
or Pdrsis. The Iranians derived their name from their 
sujiposed primitive seat" as an organized community, 
Ain/ana Vaejo (the Aryan "Vaejo), on the slopes of the 
mountainous country between the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
the general name of the land over which they afterwards 
spread on their way J;o the south being Ainja, the 

* JIdnavfi Kalpa Sutras, fol, 98 (b). The dictum quoted occurs in 
liic iManu Smriti, viii. 102, where it is applied to the treatment of 

witllCSSCB. 
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noun of the adjective Airycma now mentioned. The 
word A'ri/a in Sanskrit designates tiie people wdio had 
con.ie from Ainja, in tlic first iustuneo, to the banks oi' 
the Indus, where, .in consequence of social and religious 
clianges, they became to a great extent separated from 
their congeners, who had failed to follow tliem to tlie 
limits of their wanderings. On the affluents and banks of 
the Indus, the A'ryas composed the hymns now found 
in the Yedic collections, which arc the only sources of 
our knowledge of their ancient state. The religious 
dilTerences which dcciirrecl between them, and the 
Iranians were of considerable magnitude ; but never- 
theless they left many traces, as we have seen, of a 
common faith and practice in the ages of antiquity. 
The A'ryas were in many respects an interesting peo- 
ple, and considerably advanced in civilization ; but as 
tliey extended themselves in the land of the Indus 
and adjoining territories, and came in contact with 
other tribes who had preceded them in their immi- 
grations into these regions of the earth, they manifested 
to them great pride of race and violence of religious 
antipathy and opposition, as is abundantly evident from 
numerous passages which we have produced from 
their ancient literary remains. This pride of race and 
violence of religious antipathy tvere the origin of the 
caste fcTing ever afterwards displayed by the A'ryas to the 
tribes wliom they supposed to be inferior to themselves, 
and more especially to those who have not been able in 
whole or in part to resist their religions and civil domi- 
nion. So powerful 'tvere the effects of these evils tliat the 
A'ryas viewed the strange peojfie, whose inheritances 
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|;]iey soiiglit to possess, as scarcely liiimau beings, Tlieir 
very names they made the synonyms of fiends and devils. 

But in connexion with Caste the community of the 
A 'ryas themselves has to be looked at as well as their 
bearing to the tribes and I’aces extei’ior to that conimu' 
nity. Though religious and social distinctions were 
known among them from their entrance into India, Caste 
in the technical sense of the term did certainly not then 
exist amono: them. The Bnthind or Braitman. was at 
first merely tlie utterer or conductor of hrahna or prayer j 
tlie Itdjanya, the prince, and the KsJmira, or Kshalnya, 
were the possessors and dispensers of the raj or govern- 
ment, and kifkalra, ])ower or authority ; and tlie Visha, 
Vha, or Vaisliya, w'as an ordinary householder. Rank 
and profession were seen in these distinctions ; but they 
were founded on fitness, conventional understanding, and 
arrangement ; and not on an alleged diverse generation 
from thcbody or subslanceof deity. Asfaras any religious 
]n'e-eniineuce might lie associated with them, they were 
not even hereditary. The Brahmans asked no privileges 
on account of original status or dignity. As distinguished 
from other priests associated with themselves and be- 
longing to the same class, they were only, on first obtain- 
ing distinction, conductors of the greater ceremonials, 
and the appointed Purohitus, or family-priests ofkings 
and princes. The highest parties in a religions point of 
view in the Aryan community were the Rishis, the 
poetical authors of their hymns ; and these might licloiig 
eitlier to kingly, })riestly, common, or even Dusvu, fuaii- 
lies. Instances of their intermarriage in both kingly and 
priestly ramilies are brought to notice. Ilt'ijaiiijus ami 
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VahhijuslvAfi the privilege of conducting sacrifice as well 
as Brahmans; and no peculiar appropriation of duty to 
\"ai 3 hyas was for long made by religious legislation. The 
name does not even occur in the early parts of 

the collection of the Vedas. It belonged to a people 
first found (and enslaved) by tho Aryas on the banks of 
the Indus; audit was afterwards given to othei' bodies 
of men placed in a similar position with regard to the 
dominant tribe. The doctrine of Caste impurity and 
defilement is not found in tlie ancient Vedic collections, 
though the Brahma'nas make allusions to sacramental 
defilement. The peculiar conception of the god Brahma, 
in connexion with which the theory of Caste is associated, 
had been formed in the first of the Vedic ages. The Hymn 
of the Primeval Male in which it is first found in an 
incipient form does not belong to the earlier portions of 
the Vedas- 

It is in the derivative Vedas that the predominance of 
the Brahman in sacrifice first begins authoritatively to 
appear. In these derivative Vedas, too, various social 
distinctions and professional functions are first mentioned, 
though without any reference to an established religious 
foundation. Custom, it may be admitted, however, was 
at the time of the arrangement of these Vedas preparing 
the way for the development of inter-A ryan Caste. In 
one of the Khillas, or supplementary chapters, of the White 
Yajur Veda, that denominated the Purushamedha, — cer- 
tainly not older than the period of the Brahma nas, — numer- 
ous distinctiveand curious classes in the Iirdian community 
arc brought to notice. Many of these classes were after- 
wards recognized as forming discriminated castes ; but a 
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I'eference to their specified associations and connexions 
shows that the Caste-system was not matured Avhen the 
chapter of the Purushamedha was composed- 

A great deterioration of the Indian mind, bearing on 
the development of Caste, appears in connexion with 
the Atharva, the latest of the Vedic collections. The 
Indian people are obviously brought to notice in it as 
bound in the fetters of an established hierarchy and ram- 
pant superstition. The priest, particularly the priest of 
the Atharva class, is dominant in that work. In it, too, 
the Brahman, or the Purohila,\s n&t the minister, or sub- 
stitute, but the lord of the pr’ince ; and peculiar privileges 
are consequently to be enjoyed by him. 

In the or earliest Liturgical and Rubrical 

Directories and Compilation.s of the Legendry and Specula- 
tion of tlie Brahmans, — the supposed age of which has just 
1)een mentioned, — the progress of the Brahmans to power, 
and the gradual development of Caste in genei’al, receives 
some valuable incidental illustrations. These compositions 
always treat of the Brahmans as a pre-eminent class, ascrib- 
ing then- hen jity and wisdom” to the Gayatri verse ; while 
they spealv of the Kshatriya as obtaining “ splendour and 
bravery” from the Trishtul),and of the Vaiahya, as getting 
cattle, from the .Tugati. A certain Rishiofthe Vedas, a 
Dasyapttlm they tell us, enjoyed his status only by the spe- 
cial favour of the gods. The Brahman, they say, stands in 
the relationship to others of Brihaspati, the Purohita of the 
gods, 'riiey encourage tlie maintenance of ahcreditary})riest- 
hood, even by force. They relate long legends to enhance 
the virtue of the royal Vishvamitra, who had been raised 
to the Bruhmanhood by his adoption of a Bi'iihman who 
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Irad luUTOwly escaped been sacrificed to the gods ; and 
tlicv degrade the memory of this Vishvamitra by making 
him (he parent of certain ahoriginal tribes. They throw 
disliuctive ligdit on the manner in which the Brahmans 
practically obtained a monopoly in sacrifice. The Brah. 
mans, they tell xis, acted in their own peculiar character 
and functions when they conducted sacrifices, while the 
Ksliatriyas laid aside their pecnliar character and functions 
when they sacrificed and performed a work heyond their 
general ahility. They invent stories of excessive (almost 
incalciiluhle) rewards diaving’ been given by jtriiices to 
ofiiciaiing juiests. They put the Brahman in the class of 
the gods, and the Shiidra in the class of the devils. Nay, 
they declare that the Brahman is every divinity. In the 
lack of a goat for a sacrifice, the Homa, they declare, may 
he made at the right hand of a Brahman. He is tlie Vaish- 
vauara fire ; if the Homa he made on the Brdhman's hand, 
it is as if made by Agni himself. The Brdhnan is of tlie 
form of the day j the Kshatriya, of the form of the night. 
The Sliudra is only the watchman at the great horse- 
sacrifice. It is perhaps in connexion with his watching 
at sacrifice, or in his participation in the edibles or pota])Ies 
of sacrifice (also referred to in the Brahmanas) that the 
Hlnidra in a particidar instance is invited* to sacrifice.* 
'I'lie Brahman tliey recommend to .seek to he the personal 
representative at sacrifice of every Kshatriya. Defilement 
and impurity they first hriiig- to notice ; hut this not in 
ccumexiou with the persons of men in ordinary circum- 
stances, as in the matured system of caste, hut in con- 
nexion with sacramental services. 
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One of tlio legends of the Brahmanas, agreeing in some 
Tc.speets nitli the Mosaic history of the Deluge, seems to 
indicate that the A'ryas had some tradition of their liaving 
passed some great moimtaiiiOTis range to the north on their 
coming to India. This agrees ndth the inferences noticed in 
the commencement of this section of our work. A party 
ccamccted with Gandhai’a is represented in the tShatapatha 
Brahmana as spealdng in his proper character, and this as 
an ATyan. Pentads and Heptads are mentioned in the 
same work, hut these perhaps only in connexion n itli the 
peoples of the Panjab and the contiguous country. 

The old Aramjal'os and UixinisJuuh, wlsich are found- 
ed on Pantheism, or on Dualism, are philosophically speak- 
ing uufovourahle to caste, inasmuch as they treat of all 
{lie Yarieties of men and animals as merely developments 
of Brahma, which they use in the new' sense of the 
universal Self, Soul, or Spirit. They even ascribe the 
origin of the knowledge of Brahma (in a passage which 
we shall afterwards quote) to the Jvshatriyas as distin- 
o-uished from the Brahmans.* Yet incidental references 
yj'iil legei'uls ill lliese works are soiiietinies not inconsistent 
w.illi tiie ■ claims of tlie Bralimaiis for . pre-eminence*. . 
llralmia, lliey sav, is the kirtli-place of tlie Kshatra. God 
in Ike Brtikimin is in Ids Idgliest .form, llio dodriiie 
of .Lsnilnna (or Boul) may ke learned from a Ksliafrya,; kill 
ii aj>;aiiLst Ike grain for a Brakmaii to app'roai.li a 
Ksliatriya to learn this docirine. Looking to Ikifliondni- 
tialed 'W'orld, tlicse pliilosopkical works recognize tlio Brail- 
iiiaidcal AfsliramSj, or Orders^, as in tlie later ,Iiaw Books. 
Tke foimders of Oie .Indian Schools, in general, aceummo- 

* ChLandogya Up. t. 7, 
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dated themselves to the prevailing customs and supersti- 
tions of the country. 

The Vedic Sutras, the period of which prol'al)ly ranges 
from 600 to 200 before Christ, and which are intermediate 
between the Brahmanas and the Law Books, show a 
marked growth in the development of caste. This remark is 
more applicable, however, to the Shrauta Sutrassxid Sdma- 
yachdrika or Dharma Sutras, than to the Grihya Siitras 
or Sutras of Domestic Services ; but our references to them 
have been so recent that they need not be here recaintu- 
lated. ' 

From what we have collected, translated, and said in 
this long section, it must he apparent that Caste, which 
was not an original institution of the A'ryas, arose from 
small and almost imperceptible beginnings, though in a 
way which at the same time is not unintelligible in the view 
of the admitted prat ities of human nature. Our conclu- 
sions respecting it though founded on a personal and special 
examination of the Vedic works to which we have refer- 
red (with the helps with which they are now associated), 
are wonderfully in accordance with those of the learned 
orientalists who have of late years given their attention 
to it in Europe, such as Lassen, Both, Weber, Muir, 
and Max Muller. All these learned gentlemen have, at 
greater or less length, noticed the rise and advancement 
of the Brahmanical power much in the way we have 
done in' Hie preceding pages. Dr. Muller, for example, 
thus writes in his usual animated style, but with an acute 
recognition of facts and principles : — “ The three occu- 
pations of the A'ryas in India were fighting, cultivating 
the soil, and worshipping the gods. Those who fought 
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the battles of the people would naturally acquire influ- 
ence and rank, and their leaders appear in the Veda as 
Eajas or Kings. Those who did not share in the fighting 
would occupy a more humble position ; they \Tere called 
Vish, Vaishyas, or householders, and would no doubt 
have to contribute towards the maintenance of the armies.” 
“ But a third occupation, that of worshipping the gods, 
was evidently considered by the whole nation to be as 
important and as truly essential to the w^ell-being of the 
country as fighting against enemies or cultivating the 
soil. However imperfect and absurd their notions of the 
Deity may seem to us, we must admit that no nation was 
ever so anxious to perform the service of their gods as the 
early Hindus. It is the gods who conquer the enemy, it is 
the gods who vouchsafe a rich harvest. Health and wealth, 
children, friends, flocks, and gold, all are the gifts 
of the gods. And these are not unmeaning phrases with 
those early poets.” “ Among a nation of this peculiar 
stamp the priests were certain to acquire great influence 
at a very early period, and, like all priests, they were as 
certain to use it for their own advantage, and to the ruin 
of all true religious feeling. It is the lifespi’ing of all 
religion that man feels the immediate presence of God, 
and draws as near to God as a child to his father. But 
the priests maintained that no one should approach the 
gods without their intercession, and that no sacrifices 
should be oflered without their advice. Most of the 
Indo-European nations have resisted these claims, but in 
India the priests were successful, and in the Veda, 
already, though only in some of the latest hymns, the 
position of the priest or the Purohita, is firmly esta- 
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blisliecl.” “ These very hymns were the chief strength 
on which the priests relied, and they were handed down 
from father to son as the most valuable heirloom. A 
hymn by which the gods had been invoked at the 
beginning of a battle, and which had secured to the king 
a victory over his enemies, was considered an unfailing- 
spell, and it became the sacred war-song of a whole tribe. 
But the priests only Avere allowed to chant these songs, 
they only were able to teach them, and they impressed 
the people with a belief that the slightest mistake in the 
words, or the pronunciation of the words, would rouse 
the anger of the gods. Thus they became the masters 
of all religious ceremonies, the teachers of the people, the 
ministers of kings. Their favour was courted, their 
anger dreaded, by a pious but credulous race. The 
priests never aspired [nominally] to Royal power. They 
left the insignia of royalty to the military caste. But 
Avoe to the Avarrior who would not submit to their spiri- 
tual guidance, or aaIio would dare to perform his sacrifice 
without waiting for his Samuel ! There were fierce and 
sanguinary struggles between the priests and the nobility 
before the King consented to bow before the Brahman. 
In the Vdda Ave still find Kings composing their own 
hymns to the gods, royal bards, Rajar.shis, who united in 
their person the powers both of king and priest. The 
family of Vishvamitra has contributed its oavu collection 
of hymns to the Rig-Veda, but Vishvamitra himself was 
of royal descent, and if in later times he is represented 
as admitted to the Brahraanic family of the Bhrigus — 
a family famous for its sanctity as well as its valour — this 
is but an excuse invented by the Brahmans, in order to 
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explain wliat would otherwise have npset their old system. 
King Janaka of Videha is represented in some of the 
Brahinanas as more learned than any of the Brahmans 
at his Court. Yet, when instructed by Yajnavalkaya as 
to the real nature of the soul and its identity with 
Brahma, or the divine spirit, he exclaims, ‘I will g-ive 
thee, 0 Venerable, the kingdom of the Videhas, and my 
own self, to become thy slave.’ As the influence of the 
Brahmans extended they became more and more jealous 
of their privileges, and, while fixing their own privileges, 
they endeavoured at the same time’ to circumscribe the 
duties of the warrioi'S and the householders. Those of the 
ATyas who would not submit to the laws of the three 
estates were treated as outcasts, and they are chrefly 
known by the name of Vratyas or tribes. They spoke 
tlie same language as the three Aryan castes, but they 
did not submit to Brahmanic discipline, and they had to 
perform certain penances if they wished to be readmitted 
into the Aryan society. The aboriginal inhabitants again, 
who conformed to the Brahmanic law, received certain 
privileges, and were constituted as a fourth caste, \inder 
the name of Shudras, whereas all the rest who kept aloof 
were called Dasyus, whatever their language might be.”* 
We clearly see the path over which the Brahmans moved, 
tliough we cannot sympathize with either their aspirations 
or their success. Caste was a growth, pride being its 
seminal principle — the pride of race, and the pritie of 
religious presumption and pre-eminence, issuing in 
arrogant monopoly. 


*■' Times, loth April, 1858. 
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VI. — Caste in the Indian Epics. 

In looking* for information as to th© origin and early 
development of Caste, we have hitherto confined our 
attention to the Vedic works, of different characters and 
iio'es, Avhich, as far as that institution is concerned, have 
passed in review before us in the preceding section of our 
volume. We have next to seek for illustrations of its 
action in Indian society in the literature which may be 
considered, at least, in its original form, intermediate 
between those Vedic works and the Hindu Law-Books, 
in Avhicli Caste is essentially bound up with Hinduism, 
uud decreed, as far as priestly legislation can accomplish 
the matter, to last till the world, by its impairment and 
neglect, is ripe for destruction.* We now turn our 
attention to the JEpics, which, when critically viewed, 
arc really the best sources of information respecting the 
working of Caste influences and their extension and 
maintenance throughout India. 

By the Indian Epics, tve mean the Rumdyana and the 
Mahahhdrata. They are both designated Kdvya, poetry 
])roperly so-called, and itihasa or dkhydna, narrative or 
talc. They were first denominated Epics by Sir William 
Jones, AV’hose conjectures, even respecting Avhat tvas but 
imjjcrfectly known in his day, tvere often of a happy 
character. “ The appropriateness of the epithet,” says 
Professor H. H. Wilson, “ has been denied by some of those 
ultra-admirers of Virgil and Homer, who Avill alloAV the 
dignity of the Epos to be claimed by none but the objects 
of their idolatry : and, in the restricted sense in which a 
poem is entitled Epic, agreeable to the definition of 
® See before, note, p. 72. 
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Aristotle, it may indeed be matter of question, if the 
terra be strictly applicable to the Hindu Poems. Al- 
though, however, it might not be impossible to vindicate 
their pretensions to such a title, yet it is not worth while 
to defend them. It matters little what they are called ,* 
and they will not lose their value, as intei’esting narra- 
tives of important events, as storehouses of historical 
traditions and mythological legends, as records of the 
ancient social and political condition of India, and as 
pictures of natural manners, if, instead of epic, they be 
denominated heroic poems.”* As ’they are now found, 
they areboth, especially theMahabhdrata, deficient in unity, 
and have an immense number of anachronisms, episodes, 
digressions, discussions, interpolations, many of which are 
posterior to their original composition. We notice them 
in what we conceive to be the order of that coraposition- 

1. The Rmidtjana, or Progress-of-Bama, derives its 
name from Rama, King of Ayodhya, (“Oude”), tire thirty- 
fourth in descent according to one of its recensions from 
the mythical personage Vaivasvata, or Manu, the son of 
tlie sun. Its great olqect is to celebrate, after a mythical 
or allegorical form, the advancement of the Aryan power 
and rites among the uncivilized tribes of the south of 
India, the opposition to which is typified by a Pdiksliasa 
<jr giant named Havana, f who is said to have carried off' 
Hiti'i, the wife of Rama, the daughter of Swadhaya, the 
r(ip]-<;seutativcofthelineof Janaka of Vidclia, or Maithila. 

Introduction to Joluison’s Selections from tlie Jilaluibluinita. 

Y Wlial; tills is to Indin./’ sajs Di\ Mux Muller, tLo war of 
was to Greece ; tlie victoiy of patidofcic rulonr over brute force. 
Tiie rniiHos of Herodotus are tlie Edmujana of .Hellas.” Hist. A# B. 
Lit. [u 17. Yet, liow vastly different tlieir cliaracter ! 
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This occurred wheu Rama, banished by his father 
Dasharatha, was living as an ascetic in the forests, along 
with oue of his brothers Lakshmana. The action of the 
poem is primarily directed to the recovery and reinstate- 
ment of Sita ; and on the whole it is of a uniform casting. 
Rama, with the assistance of SugTiva, Haniiman, and 
other monkey chiefs, (representatives of forest tribes,) in- 
vaded Lanka, the country of the ravisher, took his capital, 
killed Ravana in fight, established the brother of the 
offender (Yibhishana, the formidable) on the throne, and 
returned to Ayodhy4,*where he reigned in succession to 
his father. The sphere of the poem, viewed in its essen- 
tial range, as observed by Professor Lassen, is geogra- 
phically limited to the country north of the Vindhya 
[mountains] ; in the south there is nothing but a wilder- 
ness of forests, with monkev'^s for inhabitants.” Little 
notice is taken in it of any southern peoples, though 
there are allusions to them in Sugriva’s charge to the mon- 
keys requiring them to search various localities for Slta, as 
will afterwards appear ; and the extension of its story to 
Lankk, or Ceylon, as thought by Lassen, is probably poste- 
rior to its original composition. It is attributed to Vdlmiki, 
a Brahman, represented as the contemporary of Rama ; but 
certainly it was not composed in the days of that king, 
while large portions of it so speak of Valmiki as to show 
that he was not their author. The portions of it which 
allude to Rdma as an incarnation of a portion, or a portion- 
of-a-portion (jmsymsha) of the god Vi§hmi do not seem 
to belong to its original plan.* It was originally handed 

* “ In tlie Epic poems,” says Lassen, “ Eiima and Krishna certainly 
appear us incarnations of Vishnu, but at the same time as human 
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down orally • and is said to have been sung at a great 
Ashvamedha, or royal horse- sacrifice by Kusha and Lava, 
the reputed [but disowned] sons of its hero, “ their joint 
name (Kus/tilava”), as remarked by Lassen, signifying a 
bard and at a later time an actor, as though the hero had 
through his seed given birth to a race of bards.” A good 
portion of it, distinguished for the ease and naturalness of 
its language, may have been composed when the Sanskrit 
was a spoken language, which it ceased to be soon after 

licroes ; and these two representations ar^ so little con:imingled that 
both of the two ordinarily display themselves only like other more 
highly-gifted men, act according to human motives, and do not by any 
means turn their divine superiority to account. It is only in single 
sections especially added to inculcate their divinity that they come 
forward as Vishnu. No one can read the two poems with attention 
without being reminded of the later addition of these deifying sections, 
of the awkward manner in which they are often introduced, • of the 
looseness of their connexion, and of their a|perfluousnGss with refer- 
ence to the progress of the narrative. Even as the Mahabharata now 
stands Krishna is not the principal hero of the poem ; this part is ap- 
propriated to the Pdndavas. He certainly belonged to the original 
Puridava legend, but only as the hero of his tribe, and not as occupying 
a higher position than the Pandavas. His elevation above his fellow- 
heroes is due to later endeavours, but does not pervade the whole Avork, 
and it is only in a very few places that the later editors have ventured 
to call the Bharata the holy book of Krishna.” For Lassen on the 
Indian Epics, see liis Indische Altherthuinskunde, i. 470-490. Gorresio, 
in his preface to the ilfth volume of his text of the lidmayana, after 
quoting the passages in Avhich Rama is spoken of in that work as an 
Avatara of Vishnu, hesitates to pronounce on the question of their 
original connection, or not, with the poem. At p. xlviii, lie says, 

“ Rcsti dmique sospesa la sontenza : sub jndwe The passages 

quoted are but few in number, and the idea Avliich tlicy express is 
certainly not Avro light into the body of the poem. 
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tlic time of Buddha. Its legends (as well as those of the 
lilahabharata which is posterior to it) Professor Lassen 
justly holds, ‘'were reiholded in a way which tended to 
generalize them and obliterate the features of the more 
ancient times, and while the whole material was subjected 
to a priestly, religious influence.” “ The views of a later 
period,” the same distinguished author adds, “pene- 
trated the ancient legend ; the doctrines of the three great 
gods [Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva] of the four castes and 
their position, and whatever other ideas were not a part of 
the Indian system, took possession also of the traditions of 
the earliest era. The priestly element of the history of 
the gods restricted the martial character of the heroic 
legend, and confined it to narrower limits. The battles in 
the Rdmayana seek rather to excite our astonishment by 
supernatural personages and weapons, than to awaken our 
wonder by great natmal human prowess.” Pahlavas (the 
Pactyes of the Greeks), Sliakas, Yavanas, (I6nes, or 
Greeks) are mentioned in it* ; and in all probability, the 
Yavanas here referred to became knorvn to the Indians pos- 
terior to the days of Alexander the Great. It is difficult, 
almost impossible in many instances, to distinguish between 
the more ancient and more moderir portions of the work, 
between those which are prior and those which are posterior 
to the triirmph of Buddhism. It exists, it may be proper here 
to add, in at least two recensiotrs,the Northern recension and 
Gaud, or Bengal, recension, which, in some places, ditfer 
considerably in their wording, though httle in their meaning, 
Sometunes we liave had the one, and sometimes the other, 
in oiu' hands, when nraking our extracts. In the portions 
* Earn. i. 55. 
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of the Ramayana meritoriously published and translated by 
Drs. Marshman and Carey, there is a combination, or 
mixture, of the recensions- Schlegel attempted, in the 
portions which he edited and translated, to give the 
nortliem text in its purity. It is the Gaud recension 
which of late years has been very neatly and accurately 
edited, with an excellent Italian translation, bv the Cave- 
Jiere Gaspare Gorresio. In the Sanskrit text of the work, 
it is said to consist of 24,000 verses.* One of my friends 
(tlie Rev. J. W. Gardner), who has kindly counted them 
for me, finds them to amount to 20,213. 

It has evidexitly been an object with tlie authors of the 
Ramayana, to represent the Caste system, — especially as 
connected witli the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and 
Shudras, — as essentially fonned in the days of Rama the , 
King of Ayodhya, whose doings they celebrate in a myth- 
ical form- These castes are often mentioned together, 
throughout tliat poem, as forming the recognized divisions 
of Hindu society. In its introduction it is prophesied of 
Rama, as the descendant of Raghu, one of his predecessors 
on the throne, that he should establish the four Varuas in 
slie world according to their respective duties-f Among 
the inhabitants of his capital were the excellent twice-born 
men maintaining the sacrificial fire, deeply road in the Veda 
and its six Angas,| distributors of thousands (of gifts), full 

' Ituiii. i. at tlie end.* f Eamay.ana i, 199. 

;i; The six Vediingas, or “ membcrs-of-tlie-Vcda.’' “ 'tins iiaino,” 
ilr. Jliiller (Hist. A. S. Lit. p. 109) correctly says, “ does not imply the 
existence f'l’ si.'t distinct books or treati.s&s intimately comiccled with 
tiieir [the Bnihmnns’J sacred writings, but merely the admission of six 
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of tmtli, discipline, and mercy, like the ancient gi-eai; 

■ Risliis,- controllers of tliemselves* Of its people in general 
it is said that no one of them was addicted 

lo a calling not his own.f “ The Kshatra, Brahma, and 
Vita were loyal to their sovereign ; while there were no 
Sankaras (mixed classes) either hy birth or by conduct.”^>; 
“All the Vanias kept by their proper work.”§ To the 
horse-sacrifice of Dasharatha, the father of Rarfia, per- 
formed for the sake of offspiing, learned and devout 
Brfihmans were ordered to he summoned by Sumantra, his 
minister, who is said to have introduced Suyajna, Vama- 
deva, Javali, Kashyapa, the Purohita Vasishtha, and others, 
tlie poet by a gross anachronism going back to the times of 
the Vedas || These Brahmans began to conduct the sacri- 
fice. Multitudes of their caste were present, who were 
furnished with abandance of food and drink. Pious persons 
of the foui‘ castes were ordered by Vasi,?htha to be invited, 
andako Janaka,king of Mithila,the KingofKhshi, the king 

subjects, tlie study of wliicli was necessary either for tlie reading, the 
understanding, or the proper sacrificial employment of the Veda.’^ 
Dr. M, thinks they were originally integral portions of the Brahmanas, 
in the same manner as the [primitive] Puranas and Itihasas,” and not 
the “ small and barren tracts now known by this name.” (p. 110.). 
They are mentioned in the little Charanavyiiha to which we must after-* 
wards refer, as sliiJcslid (pronunciation), (ceremonial), vyalcctram 
(grammar), (explanation, of words), (metre), ^najyotislta 

(astronomy and astrology). All the Brahmans consider them to have 
still these divisions. 

Earn. i. 5. 20, Earn. i. 6. 6. 

Ho? : Earn. i. 16, (N. E.) 

I Earn. i. 11 . 6-9. See also ii. 8. 


I Earn i. 6. 21. 
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of Kekayi, LomapMa the king of Anga, the kings to the 
east of SindhusauTira and Sura§htoa, and tlie kings of the 
south, who must consequently be supposed to have been 
followers of the A'ryan faith.* Thousands of Brahmans 
were feasted sepai’ately. The king, bent on increasing his 
family, pi'esented on that occasion the east country to the 
Hotri, the west to the Adhvaryu, the south to the Brah- 
man, and the north to the Udgatri ; but these classes of 
priests devoted to the study of the V eda, refused this 
oUeiing, accepting, however, “ a million of cows, a hundi'ed 
millions of (pieces of) gold, and four times as. many pieces 
of silver.” In addition to this he gave ten millions (of the 
gold) of Jambunada to the Brahmans in generaLf A 
somewhat similar liberality was shown by him on the 
occasion of the maniage of his four sons, when he gave 
the Brahmans four hundred thousand cows.:|: Of even tins 
liberality, the rich Brahmans are represented as scarcely 
standing in need. Vasishtha is made to decline for his 
cow Shabala (which yielded according to desire) an offer 
from Vishvamitra of fourteen thousand elephants, with 

Some liave supposed that the Surashtra and Saiivira here men- 
tioned were contiguous countries ; but this was not tlie case. SIta in, 
resisting tlie addresses of Eiivana (Btkn. iii. 58.50) alludes to their 
distance from one another as an illustration of the distance between him 
and luiina, he.r husband, i,u her .estimation. Surashtra was in the penin- 
,sula of Kathiawikl, and Sauvfra (or Sindhii-SauYlra) a district on the 
Indus, itir to the east. The Brahmans of Sehwan (the Sinclomaiia of 
Alexander's historians) identify their town with Sindhii-SauviVa, but 
erroneously, as it is comparatively near Surdshtra. 

f Earn. 1. 12. 12, et. seq. Compare both recensions. 

1 Earn. L 74. 28 Ah 
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golden appurtenances; eight linnclred golden chariots, will, 
four wliitc horses for each ; one thousand and ten horses 
of good birth by country and family, and ten millions oi’ 
cows of various colours and hues.* This cow, Shabala, th(^ 
creation of the ingenuity of the Brahmans, seems to have 
had great regard for the glory of Brahmans, for slic sn.j» to 
her owner : “ A Kshatriya’s power, it is said, is not so 
powerful as that, of a Brahman, which being the power 
of the Brahma is divine and greater than that of the 
Kshatra.”t An extraordinary conflict is represented as hav- 
ing been maintained between Vishvdmitra and Vashishtba. 
v\hic]i ended in the former perfonning most extraordinary 
austerities to obtain the Brahmanhood -which the earlier 
traditions of the Hindus represent him as having acquired. J 
Bhaglratha, the son of Dilipa, is cxidbited as performuig 
austerities for the descent of the Ganges, for a thousand 
years, surrounded in the hot season with five fires and in 
the cold Ijing in water, according to the ordinances (found 
in Manu).§ Allusions are made in it to the destruction in 
a fomer age of the Kshatriyas by Parashurama, the son of 
Jamadagni, because of their opposition to the Brahmans. |i 
Dasharathii, on his sending his son Bharata to his grand- 
father, thus counsels him : — “ Be thou modest and pious 
and humble, O my sou ; by every endeavour seek to please 
the Brahmans devoted to the work of the Shruti and cxc}-i- 
ing themselves in service. Ask thou counsel of them ; let 

■* Earn. i. 54. 19-22. f Ib. i. 55. 14. 

$ Eaniayana i. 54-67. See on tliis Muir’s Texts, i. 98-110, 

§ Rum. i. 44. 9-12. See before, p. 34. 

I Earn. i. 76. 21 et seq. 
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ilioir coraisel be received by tbeeastlie elixir of immortal- 
ity. They are the root of prosperity and gloiy. I'he 
Brahmans, the utterers of the brahma, are necessary in 
every ceremonial institute. The gods, 0 son, O most wise, 
iuive, foi' maintaining the existence of men, assumed the 
alxxle of humanity becoming gods on earth, the twice- 
born. To them belong the Vedas, the Dharmashastra, 
the disciplinary Institutes, the Niti-shastra, and the 
science of Archery.”* The Brahmans are set forth as 
deeply lamenting for Kama when ordered by his father to 
take up liis abode in the wildeniesti ; and when tlicy fol- 
lowed liiju <m foot, it is said, he would not ride.f Dasha- 
rutlia, his father, who also accompanied him to Chitrakiita, 
is made to express to one of his wives his deep penitence for 
having killed a boy who appeared to be of the Brah- 
manical race, and he was comforted by tlie youth saying, 
“ I am not of the twice-born ; throw aside the feai- of 
(liaving committed) Brabmacide. I was produced by a 
Brahman on a female Shudra living in the wildeniess.”| 
The property, as well as the life of a Brahman is repre- 
sented as sacred, by Bharata, when he complains of Rama 
ha>ing been sent by his father into the vilderiiess.^ 
llama’s success in war is attributed more to the bows, 
arrows, scimitars, and other weapons which he received 
from the Kishis and other Brahmans than to any portion 
oi' the divinity which he is represented as [) 0 ssessing.il 
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Tlie honour of tlie Brdlimans is set forth as one of tlie 
grand duties of morality, which are thus spoken of: — 
*Tjf ’ST 

r!prw5-?rf 1 

C\ 

' rsmr^^riwf^iTsr^ ^ 

'r?«rRJTr|ft5rKsri?T hr: 

“ The sages say that truth, and religion, and valoi*, 
and tenderness for living beings, and affectionate speech, 
and the service or worship of the twice-born, the gods, 
and guests, form the path which leads to heaven.*” Here 
the Bridimans take precedence of the gods. 

Little is found in the Ramayana about the distinctive 
position of the Ksliatriyas. It must be remembered, 
however, that the grand object of the poem is the lauda- 
tion of the princes of Ayodhyd in the use of their 
kshatra, or power. The Kshatriyas, it shows us, formed 
the leaders of armies. Bali, or Valia monkey prince, when 
expostulating with Rama for wounding him with an arrow 
not in fair fight, says to him, “ Composedness, liberality, 
self-confidence, forgiveness, truthfulness, boldness, steadi- 
ness, and the disposition to punish transgressors are 
the qualities of the Kshatra.” The same quadrumanous 

Ildm. ii. 118, 32. The moral teachings of this chapter are much 
superior to those of the professed law-books. The following lines 
(verses 13-14) are excellent: — 

rrw? il 

Tratli is the foundation of piety in the world; the root of religion is truth; 

Truth is the supreme principle in the world; on truth prosperity rests. 

Truth is the mo^t excellent of all things; wherefore let truth he gk>riou.'=i. 
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Icaclier gives him the following' instruction agreeable 
to the Law Books: — The destroj’erof kings, ofBrahmans, 
and of cows, the thief, the life-taker, the atheist, and the 
younger brother who marries before the elder, go to hell. 
My skin is not fit to be worn by saints. What will you do 
with my bones ! My flesh is not to be ate by a Brahma- 
chari like thyself. O descendant of Raghu, there are five 
classes (of animals) with five nails which are not to be 
ate by Brahmans and Kshatriyas. The hare, porcupine, 
guana, crocodile, and tortoise are these five. These other 
five liave been mentioned (by law) to me as inedible — the 
jackal, crocodile, monkey, kinnara, and man.* Munis 
do not touch either my skin or bones. My flesh is not 
to be ate by saints ; I am of the five-nailed. Lakshmana, 
the brother of Rama, when instructing Sugrlva, the 
brother and successor of Bali, seems to have made a return 
for this information ; for he repeats this Shloka on the 
authority of Brahma : — “ For the slayer of a Brahman, 
for the drinker of intoxicants, for the thief, aird for the 
breaker of vows an atonement (nislihitti\) is prescribed; 
but for ingi’atitude there is no atonement.”^ 

Though the authors of the Rumayana speak of the 
Vaishyas and Shialms as having their respective function? 

* T]ic word for man here is nura, coupled with vdnara (mojihcy), 
— tlio jiiiiii-ol-ihe woods, — according to the native etymoiogi-sts. 

f Jii'an. iv. IG. 22, 30-34. 

;!; Litoruliy “ a-doing-away.” The word is used in Marathi as well as 
in Sanskrit, and is ollcn nearer the idea ol'“ atonement” tlian pnlt/iis- 
i-hiHii, the meaning of which frequently is “ penance," or “ peidleuoe.” 

§ w w fr«rr nr crinn fi# nrrin r''n- 

Eulu. iv. 34. 13. 
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(mtlianna), they did not, it appears to me, seek to 
recognize any such subordination of castes and ranks 
founded on dirersities of occupation as has been exhibited 
in later times. In the ninetieth chapter of the Ayodhyu- 
Kanda, the inhabitants of the city of Ayodbya are 
Tepresented as going out with Bharata in the following- 
order, — to seek Rama that he miglit occupy the throne 
after his father Dasharatha’s death. I give their desig- 
nation.s in the singular, for the sake of convenience, 
though the plural is used by the poet. 


1 MwjUcdra, 

Jeweller. 

25 Bandif'f 

. Panegyrist. 

2 K'lUiihhaJcura, ... 

Potter. 

26 Vam(a, 

. Tarata.j; 

is Yantraharmakrit^ Mechanician. 

27 Vaittrakdra^ 

. Worker-in~withcs, 

4 Asiropajivl, 

Man-of-arins. 

28 Gdndhika, 

. C ompo under -of- 

5 Maykrika, 

Peacock-keeper. 


perfumes. 

G Taittirika, 

, Partridgo-kccper. 

29 Fdnika, 

. Dealcr-in- drinks. 

7 Chhddaka, 

. Borer (as of pearls, 

30 Prdvdrtha, 

. Garment-maker, 


wood, etc.) 

31 Sutmkdm, 

. Carpenter.^ 

8 BMdaka. 

Splitter. 

22 Shilpopajivt 

. Artisan, 

9 Dantakdra, 

Ivory-worker.*' 

33 Hiranyal'dra., 

. AVorkcr-in-gold. 

10 Sicdhakdra, 

Dealer-in- nectar. 

34 Vnddhyupajlvt 

Usurer. 

11 Ga/idhfpajhi, ... 

I’erfumer. 

3.5 Prdhdlika, 

. Worker-in-coral. 

12 Suat'nakdra, ... 

Goldsmith. 

36 Shaukarika, 

. Pork-dealer. 

15 Kan aka dhdraka , 

Metallic-barnisher. 

37 Matsyopaji}>if 

. Fishmonger, 

14 Sadpaha^ 

. Bather. 

38 Mklavdpai 

. Planter. 

Id Chhddaka, 

. Dresser. 

39 Kdnsyakdm, 

. Brazier. 

IG Vaidyai 

. Physician, 

40 Chitrakdra, 

l^aintcr. 

17 Shaiindika. 

. Distiller, 

41 Dhdnyavlkrdyaka Grain-dealer, 

18 DhuplkU) 

. Incense-dealer. 

42 Panyavikmyi .. 

, Huckster. 

19 Jhtjaha, 

n Washerman. 

43 P/iaiojmJhi., .. 

. Fruit-seller. 

20 Tantravdya, .. 

. Weaver, 

44 PusbpopaJkdj . 

. Fiowcr-sellcr. 

21 Baiiffopajadf 

. Actor. 

45 Lepakdra-f 

. Plasterer. 

22 Abhishfavaka, .. 

. Encomiast. 

40 BthupatayUy 

. Architect. 

23 Skf^a, 

. Suta. 

47 Takshdna, 

, Carpenter. 

21 Mdyliada^ 

. Maghada. 

48 Kdniyanir'ika, . 

. Instrumeiit-makcr 


LUemllr,lootlm-orkcr. • f Rrokibly the equivalent of Dundijan, 

t The occupation of tlio Varuta (man of a particulavracc; in unknown. 

§ Binding by iu-stcad of nuilS) scouis, judging from the elyjuology of libs name, io bavis 
lieen originally his w'oiit-. 
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•5^ (Seedsman* 

do Ishftrl'abh'al'a^.,, Brickmakei*, 

51 J)((.(U/imod(tkani, Oheesoniakcr. 

52 'ShiJdhdnt, ... Gardener, 

55 i. 'ha,nfid}'(Jcu-vik- Seller-of-wood-sor- 
rayL rel.'*' 

51 MdiLSopajiri, ... Fieslier. 

55 PrjUkdcdjKikn^ riauter-of-the 
Lodh-trce.f 

50 (.'hia'uopajia^ ... Seller-of-powders. 
57 KflrpdHlkdj Cotton-dealer (or- 

team’)* 

dS D/iands/ikiirn^ ... ]SIaker-of-bows. 

50 )^/d}'{(i:lkrayi^ ... Thread-seller. 

01) S/ius/rcfkarina- Armourer. 

kritj 

01 Kihjdakdra, ... Betebiut-seller. 

02 TamhaUka. ... Ijeaf-seller. 

03 Chikramhhajanti, Draftsman. 

GT Chai'makdra^ ... Currier. 

Go Lohokdra, ... Blacksmith. 

Go Shaldhiishalaya- Maker-of-darts and 
kartdj javelins. 

G7 Vi^hayhdta^ ... Destroy er-of-poi- 
sons. 

08 Bhhtayrahaxil- Exorcist. 

dhijiut, 

GU Bdlandmch i k it- Phy s i clan- for-chil- 
saky dren. 


70 Arakutakritdf ... Brass-founder. 

71 2''a'mnkiifa[krdt], Coppcr-foimdei*. 

72 Svastikuraf ... Maker-of-ligurcs 

(on floors, etc). 

73 Keshakdra, ... Hairdresser. 

74 Bhnktopfisudha- Boiler (Cook). 

ka, 

75 Brlditakdra^ Frier (Cook). 

7G S/idktnkdm, ... Baker. 

77 ShddcikUi ... Confectioner. 

78 Khandalidra, ... Ikmler-in-caiidied- 


sugar.;. 

79 Vdnijnl'cty ... ^Merchant, 

80 KdeJudedra, ... Outtcr-of'CryslaL or 

glassmaker, 

81 Chatnijedra, ... Umbrella-maker. 

82 Vedkakashodha- llctlner. 

83 Khandasansfhd- Maker-of-inlaid- 

2 HikUf -work. 

84 Tdmro 2 >ajiidf ... Coppersmith, 

85 , Bhrenhuakatiara, Chief-of-a-guild. 

8G Gramaghoshama - C h i cf-of- tb c-tonn - 

hatfara, herds. 

87 Bhaihi^hu^ ... Player (or Tum- 

bler). 

88 VyiitmaiUmsikaf Diec-player. 


“ Followei'S of each occupation,” it is added, ‘"'and all 
other dealers, in the city crowded together, except those 
who were sick, old, and young. Brahmans, who were 
pure, versed in the Vedas, and distinguished, thousands in 
number, came along’ behind Bharata, who j)roceeded with 
ills luggage loaded ou bullocks.”! To these Brahmans he 
hud given abundant largesses on the occasion of his having 
j^erformed the first funeral obsecpiies (shruddha) of lus 


'* rrobubly fi»r rinsing tiie teeth. t For wliat- use ? 

:j: Puriii. ii. bO. In the norlliem receiision (Bombay Cilitlon, ii. 
kil 10 1)5 the classes eiiumeirated are much fewer than those ia this list, 

2i) 
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father. Vasi.?htha advised him to occupy the throne, 
promising that the people of the north, west, and south, 
thelveralas (the people of the Konkan and Malabar), the 
Dandadharas, and the dwellers on the coast of the ocean, 
would bring him gems (in token of subjection.)* 

In the list above-quoted there can be nothing more than 
an attempt to represent the occupations of the times of 
Rama, to which the poem is posterior. Whether or not it 
belonged to the poem in its original form, it is impossible 
to say. It shows an advanced state of society, as far as 
diversities of occupation are concerned. What is most 
worthy of notice in it is, that the professionists wliich it 
enumerates are mentioned seemingly without any refer- 
ence to the rank usually recognized in caste arrangements. 
Many of them, it is obvious, must have belonged to the 
Aryan race. 

The Rdmayana mentions some of the aboriginal tribes 
of India with greater respect than that accorded to them 
in Manu. Rama in an early stage of his wanderings near 
the Ganges met “ the virtuous Guha, the beloved chief of 
the Ni,?hadas.”t The occurrence of the Niishadas at this 
place seems to indicate that the progress of the ATyan race 
in the eastern country was still but limited. j: The forest 
tribes represented by Hanuman, Sugriva, etc. were his 
great auxiliaries in his alleged journey to Lanka. The 
Palhovas, Shakas (Sacoe, Scythians), Ymanm (lones or 
Greeks) Kamhojas, Yarvaras (Barbaroi), Harikis, Kird- 
Ksim. iL 88. 7. 

t jjfirrHrsr wrfJir r’Srvrarr^f nfv. Edm. i. i. 29. Bombay ed. ct 

in al. loc. 

% For Edma's intercourse with Gulia, see Eaiii. ii. 52. Gor, 
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ias, aud Mlcchchas are spoken of as most valiant, tliongh 
most imjjure, peoples, in the narrative of the contests 
between Vaslnshtlia aiul» Vislivamitra in the first book. 
Tile Cha aduhis (tlie Gondaloi of Ptolemy*) are more than 
once mentioned as conveying defilement to those coming 
in contact with them. Tlie sons, or disciples of Vasishtlia, 
are rejn’cscnted as asking, in opposition to Vislivaniitra, 
originally a Kshatriya, how the gods can cat the sacri- 
fice when it is offered b}'' a Kshatriya officiating as a 
jiriest (f/njaka) for a Chundula, and hoAV Brahmans after 
eating the food of a Chandala can go to heaven purified 
by Visln amitra.f Yet Rama is said to have called the 
ghief of the twice-born (the Brahmans) to kindle the fire 
of the Homa, to repeat mantras, to scatter the Kusha 
grass, and to offer clarified butter to the fire, on the 
occasion of the instalment on the throne of the monkey 
Bali, who did not recover from the wound of his arr.ow.J 

The most extensive allusions to the proraiccs, tribes, and 
nations of India which the Rauiayam contains twe made in 
the orders issued by Sugriva to his monkey-hosts to search 
ibr Sitii after her ahslraclion by Ravana. Connected with 
the East, mention is made (in addition to that of mythical 
being's) of the iShakas, Puliiulas, and Kalingas ; of the 
iSiimlihas, Yidehas, Kashikoshalas, Magadhas, Danda- 
kalas, Vangas, and Aiigas; and of the Kiratas, the hlack- 
moutiu'd ParakasandKarhukas. Connected with the South, 
are noticed the Mekalas, Utkalas, Chedas, Dasharnas, 

'*■ Plot. Geo. vii. 

t Raiu. .59. 11-15. See on this Muir’s Texte, i, p. 102. 

i iv, 25. 27^28. • • ’ 
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Kiikuras, Antarvedas ; the Bhojas, Pandyas/ the Vidar- 
hhas, Rishikas, Ashmakas, Pnlindas, and Kalingasj tlie 
Amidras (Andhras ?), the Dravi^s, Pundras, Cholas, and 
Keralas. Connected with the W est reference is made to the 
Sui-a.shtras, Valhikas, Bhadras, and AhWras; the Suviras, 
Anhas, and Ivolukas ; the Eaikeyas, Sindhusauvu'as ; 
Anarttas ; the inliahitants of Manx* and Anumaiai, the 
Shnrahhiras ; the Pahlavas, and the inhabitants of the 
Panchanada, Kashmir, the city of Takshashila, Shalaka, 
and the Shalvas. Connected with the North, are mentioned 
the Malsyas, Pulind'as, Shuras&as, the Pracharas, the 
Bhadrakas, the Kurus and Madi'akas, the Gandharas, the 
Yavanas, Shakas, Odras, Paradas, Valhikas, Panravas, 
Kinkaras, Chinas, and Aparchinas, the Tukharas, Varvams 
(or Barbaras), Kambojas, and Daindas, the Kiratas, Tan- 
kanas, Bhadras, and Pashupalas, and the Uttara Kurus.t 
The portion of the poem in which these names occur is 
probably one of its later sections. 

Rama on recoveiing his wife, and abandoning her 
from suspicion after she had passed through the oideal 
of fire, and being inaugm'ated, is made to give to the 
Brahmans “thousands of thousands of cows, hundreds 
of himcheds of bulls, 30,000,000 goldings, conveyances, 
food, clothes, beds and couches, and veiy many vil- 
lages.”! 

The Ramdyana, so interesting in a literary point ofvien, 
ends with the gloiification of the Brahmans, whose exal- 
tation was ever in the view of its authors. 


* Also given as Marabhumi. 
t Ram. vi. 112. 84-6. 


t Ram. iv.40. 41. 43. 44. 
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2. The Malidbhurata, to which we now procecMl, is a 
woih- of great sine. It is generally spoken of as contain- 
ing 100,000 stanzas ; hut this was certainly not its original 
hulk. The first printed edition [published at Calcutta], writes 
Professor H. H. Wilson, “ contains 107,389 shlokas; hut 
■tliis comprizes the supplement called Hari-i'ansba, the 
stanzas of whicli are 10,374, and Avhich is certainly not 
a ]>art of the original Mahahharata.”* In its first chapter 
it is represented as repeated hy the Sauti (or Suta) Ilgra- 
shava, the son of Lomaharshana, to the Rishis of the 
Naimisha forest. It is attributed to- Krishna Dvaipayana, 
or Vyasa (“ the "extender”), ayIio is said to haA'e comiirc- 
hended it, in its first edition, in 24,000, stanzas, hut Avithout 
the Upakhyduas inferior nan'atries”) devoted to the gods, 
])itris (aucestorial manes), Gandharvas, and men, which 
when added raised it to 100,000,'j' It is said to have been 
commimicated hy Narada to the Gods ; hy Devala to 
the Pitris ; hy Shuka, to the Gandharvas, and by Vai- 
shanipayana, "(who heard it from his master at a sacrifice of 
king Jauamcjaya, the disciple of Vyasa,) to Men. It is said 
of it that sosne Brahmans commence it AA’ith the Avord 
Mami ; some, Avith dsltkci ; and some with uparichara,% 
In all probability the editions of it have been numerous, 
eiasodcs and interpolations haAuug been added to it at 
\arious times, by Brahmanical agreement. Its name, 
according to some, means, “of-great-Aveight” ; and accord- 
ing to others, aaIio arc probably right in their ojfinion, 

“ AA-liat-pertains-to-the-great-(king)-Bharata.” Vyasa, to 


* Introduction to Jolinson’s Selections from the M.-tliiihhanit;!. 
t iSIahabh. i. 1. 101 (p. 4). t Mahiibii. i. 1. 52 (p. .“I). 
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wliom its original authorship is assigned, is said to have 
heeii tlic lialf-hrother of Vichitravirya (of tlie Lunar Race 
of kings) hy whose widowed wives (Amha and Amhalika) 
he liad as sons Pandu and Dhritarashtra.* Pandu had 
five sons, called the Paiidavas — Yiiddhi.shthira, Bhinia, 
and Arjiiua hy his wife Pritha; and Naknla and Sahadeva 
hy his wife Mtidri. Dhritarashtra had the parentage of a 
hraulred sons ascribed to him, collectively called the Kau- , 
ravas as descended from king Knrn, of whom Duryodhana 
the oldest was the most distinguished. The subject of the 
poem of the Mahabliarata is a war for sovereignty, — the 
possession of the throne of llasiinapnra, — between the 
Panclavas and Kauravas, now mentioned. 

The story of tlie “ Mahabharata is divided into eigh- 
teen Parvas, or “'Segments,” — the A'di, Sabha, Vana, 
Virata, Udyoga, Bhishma, Drona, Ivarna, Shalya, Saup- 
tika, Stri, Shanti, Anushashana, Ashvamedha, A'shram- 
vasika, Mausala, Mahdprasthana, and Svargarohana, — 
to the general contents of -which it is proper for us to 
allude, for the sake of marking the position of the inform- 
ation which they afford on the subject of caste. 

(1.) The A (/i Parva (or Parvva), the Introductory 
Section, notices the general circumstances of the parties 
with w'hom the Great War originated. Pandu, “ the 
Pule,” was, on account of his pallor (perhaps intimating 
as supposed by Professor H. H. Wilson a leprous taint) 

Krishna Dvaipa-jana is said to have been the son of the Sage 
Pa.rabhara by Batyavati before her marriage to Shantann, the king of 
Ilasihnipnra. Vichitravirya, the successor of Shantami, dying without 
oifspriiig, Vyasa, according to the custom of the times, raised np by 
Ills wiclo^ys heirs to the throne. 


jield iuca[)al»le of succession to the tliroue. He coiisc- 
qiieutly retired to* the Himalaya mountains, -where his 
sons were born to him or (according to tlie legends) 
produced through his wives by various of the gods. 
On his death tiiey were introduced, at Hastinupura, to 
their uncle Dliritarashtra, who, on being ultiiiiateJy satis- 
lied about tlieir origin, took them under his care, and 
educated them witli his OAvn sons, avIio treated tliem with 
jealoMSj" and dislike, setting fire on one occasion to the 
house in which they resided with their mother Pritha. 
I’he Paiidavas, warned by this’ opjiosition, secreted 
themselves in the forests, and disguised themselves as 
Brahmans. Jt was only -ndien they lieard of tlie uvaymu- 
vam, (or the choice of a husband after public trial of 
capacity and prowess) of Draupadi, tbe daughter of 
Drupada, king of Panchala, in which they were success- 
ful, that they were again revealed in their own character.* 
It is curious to observe the alleged polyandrism of tbeir 
common wife, which is in accordance with customs still 
existing in Malabar and Travankur, the South-west 
of India. 

(2.) In the Sahhd, or Court, Parva, various movements 
at II stinapura are recorded. Dhritarurditra, hearing of 
the success of the Pandavas sent for them, and divided 
the sovereignty between them and his sons, Yudliisiitln'ra 
and his brethren reigning at Indraprastha, and Dur- 

’■* For a spirifed poetical translation of tlie Passage c)f by 

Pro!'. 11. H. Wilson, see Quart, Or. Mag. March 1825. The passage 
of xVi-nis was at PanclnUa, and not at Ila.-itiuapur as menliuueJ in the 
title of this translation. 
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yodhaiia and Ir's brethren reigning at Hastinapura, at no 
fi'reat distance from one another. Jealousies and strifes 

O' 

were the consequence of this arrangement. Yudhish- 
tliira, aided by his brothers, brought many of the inferior 
princes of India under his sway. He then engaged in 
celebrating t!ie ceremonial of the Rajasuya, — in esta- 
])Iishnient of his pre-eminence,— at which these princes 
did him obeisance. The sons of Dhritarlshtra, disliking 
his honours, but feigning a wish to promote the amuse- 
ment going on, challenged him to a game, resembling 
backgammon, at whicli he lost to Duryodhana his all — 
including his kingdom, wife, brothers, and himself. 
These were again restored to him on the intercession of 
Dhritar!i!;htra ; but, on a second adventure, he incurred 
the penalty of passing, with his brothers and their com- 
mon wife Draupadi, twelve years in the forests and an 
additional year in absolute obscurity, with liability to 
renewal of the whole period in case of their discovery 
in this interval. 

(3.) In the Vana, or Forest, Parva, we have an 
account of the incidents which befell the Pandavas in 
their banishment. 

(4.) The Virdia Parva brings to notice the intercom- 
munion of the Phndavas with Virhta, king of Matsya- 
desha, to whom they revealed themselves after the 
completion of the period of their exile, and whose assist- 
ance they secured to avenge their wrongs. 

(5.) The Uclyoga Parva, or Chapter of Endeavour, re- 
lates the preparations made by both sides for the terrible 
war which was to follow. The assistance of king Krishna, 
said to be an Avatara or Incarnation of Visiniu, was soli- 
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cited by both parties, to whom he was related iu blood, 
lie gave Diiryodhana the choice eitlier of his own personal 
assistance, or of that of his army. His militar 3 '^ force was 
preferred. In consequence of this he was left free to give 
himself to the Pan da vas, to whose cause, as the story 
goes, and as the charioteer of Aijuna, he gave invaluable 
assistance, although he afterwards Iiad his own difficul- 
ties in battle with Jarasandha and other foes. 

(6.) The BhishnaVa.vva. derives its name from Bhish- 
ma, the son of Shantauu by Ganga, or the Ganges. He 
was the paternal uncle of Dhritaraslitra, owing to whose 
blindness he acted as regent while bis grand-nephews 
were under age. Though he did not approve of the con- 
duct of Duryodhana to his cousins, he espoused the cause 
of the Kauravas. In the first series of battles, to which the 
sixth parva is mainly devoted, he commanded the forces 
of Duryodhana. ' He was wounded in fight. Of the battles 
which took place under him and tlie generals by whom 
he was succeeded, it is correctly said, “ Some of these 
are r^ery Homeric ; but, in general, the interest of the 
narrative is injured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by the introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leaves little credit to the hero who vanquishes by 
their employment.”* 

7. The Dram Parva is named from Drona, tlie mili- 
taiy preceptor of both the Kauravas and Pandavas, wlio 
Hncc('edcd Bhishma as commander of tlje forces of tlie 
Kauravas, and proved a most competent warrioi-. 

Prof. IT. IL Wilson’s Preface to Johnson’s Select iuiis fn.nn ilie 
^laliublulrata. 
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8. The Karna Parva makes us acquainted with the 
generalship, on the same side, of Karna, said to be the 
sou of A'ditya, the Sun, and of Pritha, before her marriage 
to Pandu. It was the jealousy of his brethren, who 
viewed him as a bastard, which is assigned as the reason 
of his espousing the cause of their adversaries. He is 
represented as the king of Anga. 

9. The Shalya Parva gets its name from Shalya, 
king of Madra, the successor of Kama. It was when 
he was leader that Duryodhana was killed by BMma in 
a duel fought with Gadas, or maces of a formidable 
character. 

10. The Sauptika Parva, or Section-of-Sleep, is named 
from a nocturnal attack made on the Pandavas, in the 
repulsion of which they owed much to Kri-shna, their ally. 

11. The /SM, or Female, Parva is named from the 
lamentation of the females over the slain on both sides. 
It also represents the leaders of the war as nearly over- 
Avhelmed with grief. It contains some passages char- 
acterized by affection and tenderness. 

12. The Shdnti Parva is the section of Consolation, 
following this grief. A great deal of the Hindu ^ teach- 
ing respecting the duties of kings and the means of 
libei-ation from future births, put into the mouth of 
Bhishma, has found in it a place. It has] evidently re- 
ceived many interpolations. 

(13.) The Amshashana Parva, or Section of Law, 
treats of general duties, the speaker also being Bhi.dima, 
about to die, and the principal listener being Yudhishthira. 
Its didactic portions are enlivened by tales and fables, 
according to Indian custom. 
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(14.) Tlie AuhvamSdha, or Horse-sacrifice, Parva, 
gives us au account of tlie great ceremonial of Yuclhish- 
tliira, on his attaining to aelinowledged sovereignty, 

(15.) Tlie A'shramav/m/ta Parva, or Section-of-the- 
llefuge, shows us Dhritarashtra, his wife Gaiidhari (tlie 
daughter of the king of Gandhara), and their companions 
retiring to a hermitage and there dying. 

IG. The Mcmsala Parva, or Section-of-the-Club, 
narrates the destruction of the I’ace of Yadu of the Lunar 
line, including that of Ivri.shna, one of its members, which 
was followed by the submergence, of Dvarika, his ulti- 
mate capital. 

'J’he denomination and contents of the two remaining 
hooks, we mention in the words of Profes,sor H. H. 
Wilson 

17. “1’he seventeenth Book called the Makaprasthmika 
or Great-.Journer, witnesses the abdication of his hardly w'on 
throne, by Yudhidithira, and the departure of himself, 
his brothers, and Dranpadi to the Himalaya, on their way 
to tlie holy mount Menu As they proceed, the iurtnence of 
former evil deeds proves fatal, and each in succession drops 
dead by the way side, until Yudhishthira, and a dog that 
follow'ed them from Hastiuapura, are the only .survivors, 
•liidra comes to convey the prince to Svarga, or fiidra’s 
heaven ; hut Yudhishthira refuses to go thither, imles.s 

Admitted to tliat equal sky, 

His fuitliful dog shall bear kim company, 

and Iiidra is obliged to comply. 

18. “ The eighteenth Book, the Svaryarohuna [the De- 
parinre-to-Heaven] introduces Yudhishthira in his bodily 
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form to heaven. To his great dismay he finds there Dur- 
Yodliana and the other sons of Dhritarashtra ; hut sees none 
of his oivn friends, his brothers, or Dranpadi. He demands 
to know where they are, and refuses to stay in Svarga 
without them. A messenger of the gods is sent to show 
him where his friends are, and leads him to the ‘ fauces 
oraveolentis Averni,’ where he encounters all sorts of dis- 
gusting and terrific objects^ His first impression is to turn 
back; but he is arrested by the wailings of well -remem- 
bered voices, imploring him to remain, as his presence has 
already alleviated their tortures. He overcomes his repug- 
nance, and resolves to share the fate of his friends in health, 
rather than abide with theii- enemy in heaven. This is his 
crowning trial. The gods come, and applaud liis disinter- 
ested virtue. All the hoiTors that had formerly beset his 
path, vanish ; and his friends and kindred are raised along 
with him to Svarga ; where they become again the celestial 
personages that they originally were, and Avhich they had 
ceased to be for a season, in order to descend along ivith 
Krishna in human fonns amongst mankind and co-operate 
with liim in relieving the world from the tyranny of those 
evil beings, who were oppressing the virtuous and propa- 
gating impiety, in the characters of Duryodhana, his 
brothers, and their allies.”* 

On tlie Hai-ivansha, which is a supplement to the Maha- 
bhdrata, Ave do not at present say anything. 

In examinmg the Mahabharata in connexion Avith the 
.subject of our inquiry, Ave find a very decided social and 
poetical exaltation of caste ; some historical traces of the 
manner in Avhich it acquired its ultimate establishment ; 

* Preface to Johnson’s Selections from the Mahabharata. 
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!uul some curious theoretical speculations as to its origin. 
I t is convenient to refer to it in the order of its hooks now 
mentioned. 

(1.) In the first section vve have an account of a strug- 
gle of tlie Brahmans with the Kshatrijas which, though of a 
wild character, may he noticed as illustrative of the enmity 
which their mutual contests for supremacy during the rise 
of the caste system must often have generated. I insert 
the accurate abstract of it given by Mr. Muir: — “ There was 
a king named Kritavirya, by whose liberality the Bhrigns, 
learned in the Vedas, who officiated as his priests, had 
been greatly enriched with corn and money. After he 
had gone to heaven, his descendants were in want of 
money, and came to beg for a supply from the Bhrigus, of 
whose wealth they were aware. Some of the latter bid 
their money under ground, others bestowed it on Brah- 
mans, being afraid of the Ksbatriyas, while others again 
gave these last what they wanted. It happened, however, 
that a Kshatriya, while diggmg the ground, discovered the 
money concealed in the house of a Bhrigii. The Ksha- 
tiiyas then assembled and sarv this treasure, and slew, iu 
coiisecpience, all the Bhrigus, down to the children in the 
womb. The widows, however, fled to the Himalaya 
moimtaius. One of them concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh. The Kshatrijas, lieaiing of its existence, 
sought to kill it ; hut it issued forth with a lustre which 
Winded the persecutors. They, now humbled, supplicated 
the mother of the child for the restoration of their sight ; 
hut she referred them to her wonderful infant Aurva (into 
■whom the whole Veda, with its six Vedangas,* had entered), 
* See, above, p. 216. 
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as the person wlio had rohhed them of their sight, (in re- 
taliation of the slaughter of his relatives), and who alone 
could restore it. They accordingly had recourse to him, and 
their eyesight was restored. Aiirva, however, meditated 
I he destruction of all living creatm-es, in revenge for the 
slaughter of the Bhrigus phut his progenitors (pitris) them- 
selves appeared, and sought to turn him from his pin-pose 
by saying that they had no desire to be revenged on the 
Ksbah-iyas ; ‘whose violence the devout Bhrigus had not 
ovcrloohed from weakness, but had rather sought to pro- 
voke, by concealing their monej", (for which, in view of 
heaven, they cared nothing, ) in order, when weary of life, 
to bi-iug about their own destruction by the hands of those 
irritated waraors, that so they might be exalted the sooner 
to paradise,’ ‘ Destroy not the Kshatriyas, O son,’ they 
concluded, ‘ nor the seven worlds ; abandon your kindled 
wrath, which nullifies the power of austerity.., Aurva, 
however, argued against this clemency on grounds of jus- 
tice and policy ; and urged that his wrath, if it found no 
other vent, would consume hhnself. He was, however, at 
length persuaded by the pitris to throw it into the sea, 
where it found exercise in assailing the watery element : — 
“ Having become the great Hayashiras, known to those 
who are acquainted with the Veda, which vomits forth that 
fire, and drinks up the waters.”* This legendry, the ob- 
ject of which is appai’ent, appears in vm-ious other forms in 
the Mahabhdrata and other works. The phosphorescence 
of the sea, seen when ships move along, is pointed to, 
even in the present day, as the flashings of the Aurvagni, 
or submarine fire of Am-va- 

* MaMbliarata, i. v. 6802, et seq. Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 152. 
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The celebration of the glory (mahatniya) of Brah- 
mans is said ( o be one of the objects of the Mahabharata 
itself.* Desiring the favour of Brahma and the Brah- 
mans, it is said A'yasa formed the divisions of the Y edas, 
wliei-efore he is called A'yasa, theDivider.f 

AYithout reference to the alleged origin of the castes 
from the bodily members of the divinity, it is said, that 
“ the known mental sons of Brahma are the six Alahar- 
shis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pidastya, Pulaha, and 
Kratii ”;j; Fi’om these Maharshis, according to the con- 
text, all created beings have sprung’. 

Concerning the eight kinds of marriage prescribed in 
the Smriti— the Brahma, Daiva, A'rsha, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Rakshasa, and Paisacha, it is said 
that the first four of them become the Brahman; the first 
six, the Kshatriya ; the Rakshasa, a king; and the Pai- 
sacha, the Vitas and Shudras.§ 

The “Brahman,” it is said, “is the chief of bipeds, the 
cow is the highest of quadrupeds ; the guru is the chief 
of those that are venerable ; and a son is the chief of 
those that are delectable.” || Yet, in the context, it is 
said that “ The Kshatra was created by the Brahma, 
and the Bralnna was formed by tlie Kshatra. Perhaps, 
in the latter clause, the I’eference is to an allegation such 
as wc! find in the Chhandogya Upani.shad, that Brahma, 
viewed in the A^edantic sense of the “ seieuce-of-soul,” 

* M. Bli. i. V. 231G. t Ib. v. 2417. 

$ Ib. V. 2518. § Ib. 2t)G2-3. 

II M. Bh. i. 3044. 


mi aTfT'TT ib. v. 3377. 
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particularly as connected with a future state, originated 
with the Kshatriyas.* Such, an origination of this species 
of learning is by no means improbable, the Kshatriyas 
ultimately being freer for speculation than the Brahmans 
engaged in the cumbersome and minute rites and cere- 
monies which they succeeded in monopolizing. The 
credit given to the Kshatriyas in this matter was counter- 
balanced by the subsequent progress of the Brahmans in 
this kind of learning. He who is chief among the 
knowers-of-Brahma, is he who excels in the use of the 
weapons-of-Brahma. ' For Drona, a Brahman, superiority 
even in valour was claimed. f 

In a passage, quoted by Mr. Muir, “ The Yavanas are 
said to be descended from Turvasu, the Vaibhojas from 
Druhyu, and the Mlechcha tribes from Anu.”:|: Remarks 

^ The pre-eminence of the Kshatriya in the case of research as to 
soul is several times brought to notice in the Chhdndogya Upanishad, 
Mr. Kajendi'alal Mitra, in the introduction to his edition and transla- 
tion of this ancient piece, says (pp. 25-26), In explaining these 
attributes of Oin several anecdotes are related, in one of which (v. 8.) 
a Kshatriya takes piecedence of two Brahmans in explaining the 
subject of their discourse. Similar precedence is given to the Ksha- 
triyas in sections 3rd and 11th of the fifth chapter, and inthe Ivathaand 
Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishads. Nor does this precedence appear to 
be accidental. Prav^hana, King of Panchala (cli. v. sect. 3) goes the 
length of asserting that the know.ledge of man’s lot hereafter was fust 
attained by his own caste.” In reply to a question from a Brahman he 
says, Since you have thus inquired, and inasmuch as no Brahman 
knew it before, hence of all people in the world, the Kshatriyas alone 
have tlic right of imparting instruction on this subject.” 

t M. Bh. i. V. 6379. 
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of this kind, however, are probably speculative for the 
nonce, and not historical. 

The Rishi Vasi^hpia ife (probably fictionally) associ- 
ated with the Bhkratas as their family-priest. He is 
represented as installing Samvarana as monarch of the 
Ksliatriya race, to be a horn (of power) over the whole 
earth, by the simple repetition of the syllable Om.* 

The co-operative subordination of the four Castes is 
said to have been observed in the reign of Shautanu.f 
The Niijhddas found by the Pandavas and Kauravas, on 
their going out to hunt, are said to’have been so black in 
their skin and hair that the dogs began to bark at them, 
and to have been particularly keen in hcaringv| This 
is an indication of their long residence in India, and 
of their comparatively uncivilized state. 

Suicide is declared to be less heinous than Bralimacide, 

for which there is no atonement (wisMnt£)4 

A curious legend is related at length to enhance the 
worth and might of the Brahman Vasishtha and to depre- 
ciate his rival Vishvamitra, of whom we have already given 
various notices. We take the following extracts of it from 
Mr. Muir’s Texts, adopting his excellent translation. 
“ Having gained this great and self-restraining personage” 
(Vasishtha), it is said, “ the Kings of Ikshvaku’s race 
acquired the dominion of the earlhi Possessing this 
excellent Rishi, Vasi§htha, for their priest, they offered 
Sacrifice. This Brahman-rishi performed sacrificial rites 
for all those monarchs, as Vrihaspati does for the immortals. 
Wherefore let some desirable Brahman, endowed with 
* Bln# L S7S1, sq. See da Maw, i* p. 135. 
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good qualities, whose chief characteristic is religion, and ^ 
who is skilled in Vedic observances, be selected as a family- 
priest. Let a well-borii Kshatrfya, who wishes to subdue 
the earth, first appoint a priest, in order to acquire domi- 
nion.” The story goes on to speak of the cow of Va- 
sishtha. Vishvamitra offered “ a hundred millions of cows, 
or his kingdom, as her price. His offer was rejected. He 
then said, ‘ He was a Kshatriya, and Yasishtha a Brah- 
man, whose function was devotion and study; one of a 
class who were gentle and destitute of power; — and that 
as his offer was refused, he would act agreeably to the 
character ofhiscaste,and take the cow by force.’ Vasi.?htha 
told him to do as he proposed without loss of time. Vish- 
v^mitra seized the cow, but she would not move from the 
hermitage, though violently beaten with whip and stick j, 
and demanded of Yasishtha why he did not help her.”* 

In the ■ same parva there occurs another legend 
connected with the parties now mentioned, in which some 
curious illustrations are given of Brahmanical demands 
and . exactions. Yasifhtha was the priest of king Kal- 
•i mashapada, son of Sud4sa of the race of Ikshvaku, an 
office desired also by Yishvamitra. The king, when 
out hunting, desired Shaktri, the eldest of Yasishtha’s 
hundred sons to get out of the road. “ The king must 
according to all tlie principles of law cede the patli to the 
Brahman,” was the reply. The king did not yield, but 
struck the Brahman with his whip. The Brahman, in 
return, laid a curse upon the king, that he should be- 
come a man-eater. The king was ultimately, however, 
about to give way, when Yishvamitra, who was passing 
* M. Blu i. V. 6638, et. geq. Muir’s Tests, i. pp. 96-7. 
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by, put a Raksliasa into him, who urged him to mischief. 
The king sent some human flesh to a poor Brahman, 
who also laid his ctirse upon him, to the intent that he 
should become a man-eater. He consequently begun 
his work bji devouring all the children of Vasishtha, 
beginning with the oldest. VasisliBia attempted to* 
destroy himself, instead of destroying his rival Vishva- 
mitra. ‘This divine sage hurled himself from the sum- 
mit of Mei'u ; but fell upon the rocks as if on a heap of 
cotton. Escaping alive from his fall, he entered a glow- 
ing fire in the forest ; but the fire, though fiercely blazing, 
not only failed to burn him, but seemed perfectly cook 
He next threw himself into the sea with a heavy stone 
attached to his neck; but was cast up by the waves on 
the dry land. He then went home to his hermitage ; 
but seeing it empty and desolate, he was again overcome 
by grief, and binding himself with bonds-’he - threw 
himself into the river Vipkslia, which was^,swolIen by the 
rains, and was sweeping along many trees torn from its 
banks ; but the river severing his bonds, deposited him 
unbound (Vipasba) ; whence the name of the stream, as 
imposed by the sage.... He afterwards threw himself into 
the Shatadru (Sutlej), which derived its name from 
rushing away in a hundred directions on seeing the* 
Brahman brilliant as fire.’ In consequence of this he • 
was once more stranded. After roaming about over 
many countries and forests, he again returned to his 
hermitage; and finding that his daughter-in-law Adrl- 
shyanti (Saktpi’s widow) was pregnailt (with a child, who, 
when born, received the name of Parashara), and that 
there was thus a hope of his lineage being continued, he 
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abstained from further attempts on his own life. King 
Kalmashapada, whom they beheld in the forest, was about 
to devour them both, when Vasishtha stopped him by a 
blast from his mouth, and sprinkling him with water, 
consecrated by a holy text, he delivered him from the 
curse by which he had been affected for twelve years. 
The king then addressed Vasishtha thus : ' Most excel- 
lent sage, I am Saudas, whose priest thou art: What 
can I do that would be pleasing to thee? Vasishtha 
answered : ‘ This which has happened has been owing to 

the force of destiny go, and rule thy kingdom ; butO 
monarch never contemn the Brahmans.’ The king re- 
plied : ‘ never shall I despise the most excellent Brahmans, 
but submitting to thy commands, I shall pay them all 
honor.’”* In the Hindu literature there are other 
legends of a similar character about these personages, 
which it would contribute but little to our purpose here 
to notice in detail. The whole have originated in allu- 
sions in the Rig-Veda to both Vasishtha and Vishvamitra 
having been family priests of king Sudasa, and at the same 
time having been very jealous of one another’s influence, 
arid disposed to use their own power, and that of the gods 
whom they invoked, to do one another mischief. They 
testify merely to a struggle of the Brdhmans with the 
Kshatriyas in the establishment of their priestly mono- 
poly, f— -a struggle, the grounds of which are obvious. 
(2.) In the Sabkci Parva we find a chapter^ which 
* Muir’s Texts, i. 113417» M. Bh, L v. 6699, et seq, 
f See Texts of Mr. Muir, L 9^ et. seq*, where the legends are pati- 
entij collected and compared and accurately translated, 

1 M* Bh. ii. 5. V. 988, et seq. 
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throws much light on the geography ©f ancient In 
and of the spread of the A'ryas and their institutions in 
this great country. It is entitled Digmjaya, and treats 
of the conquest of the four quarters of the world by the 
brothers of Yudhishthira, and of the gifts brought to him 
by the nations at the time of his Rajasuya, or coronation 
sacrifice. It has attracted much attention from European 
orientalists, though, from the state in which the text is 
found, it appears to have been much neglected by native 
Sanskrit scholars. It has been copiously illustrated both 
by Professor Lassen and the late Professor H. H. Wilson,* 

as well as compared with other portions of the ' 

rata and of other literary works of the Hindus, 
following findings are principally the results of the re^- 
searches of Lassen. Two routes in advance offered them- 
selves to the A'ryans after their settlement in 
nada, or Panjab, — one leading eastward in t 
the Yamuna and Ganges, and the other along the Sindhu 
to the ocean. The valleys of the rivers rising in the 
Himalaya also invited visitors; and Kashmira became 
an ancient seat of the Brahmanic faith. The Daradas, 
contiguous to this region, however, followed not this law, 
being denominated IDasyus in Manu, as well as in the 
Mahdbharata. When the A'ryas reached the course of 
the Yamuna, they found the Vindhya range with its 

* See Lassen’s commentaries upon it in the first and second volumes 
of his Zeitsclirift flir die Kjpnde des Morgenlandes, and in Ms Indische 
Altlrertlmmskunde, vol. i. p. 531 et. seq. A translation of this portion 
of his invaluable work is given in the Oriental Christian Spectator, fbr 
May and June 1857, and March and April 1862. For Professor 
Wilson’s illustrations, see his Yishnu Purina, pp. 179-197. 
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many onsets ana rorests. roaowing uie principal streams 
they reached the Sarayu and the Kaushiki, where their 
earlier capitals .Ayodhya and Mithila were founded. 
From Madhyadesha where they now were, the roads, in 
progress, went either across the Yindhya, or round it on 
both sides. ■ Advances may dso have been made by them to' 
the west of the Aravali range, where, near the range itself, 
the country is not altogether barren. Surlishtra, mainly 
the pehihsula of Gujarat, appears as early as the Rdmayana 
as-'ian A'i^^ country. From Indraprastha on the Yamuna,' 
a road ran to the Narmada river by way of Ujjayinr; 
and another ran from the province of Magadha to the 
upper portions of the Narmada, but as it passes through': 
the wild country of the Gondas it would not be of much" 
use tn the A'ryas. 

‘•“ The Kulindas of the western river- valleys of the Hima- 
laya and the higher con tig-uous regions were, probably, at 
the time of the Mahabharata, an A'ryan nation, never being 
spoken of as Dasyus, though they must have had but little^ 
contact with, the A'ryan civilization. The regions conti- 
, , g,uous to the western rivers may also be supposed to have 
b^n '.A'ryan, as they were easily accessible to a spreading 
•people. ^Eastward from the Upper Ganges the population 
■ was non- A'ryan, as were the Tanganas and Kirdtas of the 
Sarayu valley. Yideha and Mithila, under the Hima- 
laya, appear, in the pilgrimages, as A'ryan land. On the 
whole, in the time of the Mahabharata, the A'ryan pro- 
gress had not advanced farther to t^e east than we find it 
in, the Ramayana. In other directions, however, that 
progr^s was very considerable. While in the Rdmayana, 
Anga was the most south-extern A'ryan land, we find in 
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tlieMah&bharata, powerful kings of the Pundras, thek 
of Madagiri, of Banga, and of Tamralipta, and even the 
Suhinas on the sea-shore, mentioned ; while it tells 
that the mouths of the Ganges were frequented by ; 
grims. The Brdhmanic law, propagated by the Gautamas, 
had by this time reached the five principal nations 
eastern India, ^ — the Angas, Pundras, Bangas, Suhmas, 
and Kalingas. The river Vaitarani, in Kalinga, is even 
spoken of as a holy river. The worship of Shiva is said 
to have prevailed in its neighboui'hood. This region was 
not all subjected to Brahmanism. The Odras, Dravidas, 
and A'ndhras appear as non-A'ryan, In the Ram&yana 
the hermitage of Agastya is placed in the north of tlie 
Upper Godavari; in the Mahdbhtirata it is said to have 
been found by the Panda vas at the mouth of that river. 
In the Mahdbhdrata, the tirthas of the Kumaris, or 
Virgins, is found at the southernmost promontory of 
India, still named from them Cape Comorin. The 
hermitages of the teachers of the Dakhan moved south 
with the ATyan settlements. A* hermitage is spoken of 
as being at Gokarna on the western coast. Prabhdsa 
was also there the locality of a Brdhmanical institution, 
but furtber to the north, possibly in the British Konkan,* 
Shhrparaka was a tirtha both on the western and eastern 
sea,, in the latter case laear the mouths of the Krishna. 

Norirthas being mentioned as in the interior of the 
Dakhan, we may conclude that at the time of the 
Mahabhdrata it was but little aifected by Braiunanism. 
Maliishmatir in.fhe Maisur, furnishesain£iliane8,'h’6#e'itet,' ‘ 

* So, Lassen* The Br41iinans of Snrashto place it at tlie S, W* 
comer of tlie GiijantfcPeninsuia, 
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to the Kurus through its i^ing Nila. lii connexion with 

■ it, Agni is represented as granting unlimited libertj' to 
the women of that land in the choice of a plurality of 
husbands, as among the. well-known Nairs of Malabar to 
the present time. The more southern part of the Dakhan is 
treated as a country but little known ; and there the Dig- 
Vijaya places the fabulous nations — the oue-footed, the 
black-faced, etc. The known nations of the south are 
principally situated on the coasts, as the Keralas, Pandyas, 
'^feravida^j Odtas, and Kalingas. Vibhishana, the brother 

of Ravana, is spoken: of as in Lankd. 

The Payo§hni, the river of-hot-water, of which a 
synonym of corresponding meaning was tlie Tapti, was 
■at the period' to which these notices refer rich in itsBrah- 
'.inahical. lirthas.* Vidarbha, hodie Berar, and Khanddsh, 
'^re lo a certain extent Aryan, though many wild tribes- 
must then, - as well as at present, have been residing 
within, their borders. The Godavari and Bhlmarathl were 
: praised as hbly rivers. Of theaflduents of the Godavari, 

. however, only the ybnva is mentioned. The Pravenl is 
. Ilji'c .frontier of the holy land in the direction of the Dak- 
shiirapathaj . now corresponding with the Dakhan. “ If 
we sum up'th«se inquiries,” says professor Lassen, we 

■ perceive d considerable progress in the propagation 
of the Aryan religion and dominion towards the south 
when compared with the state of things pourtrayed in 
the R,amdyana. The Brahmauic cultus had spread from 

. Surashtra to Gokarna, on the eastern coast not only as 
far as the mouths of the Ganges, but as far as those of 

* It was pertaps from these settlemeats, sacred to Agoi tlie god 
of fite, that it received its name. 
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the Godsivarf; and even beyond them, the kings of Kalin- 
gii and Manipiira obeyed the laws of the A'ryan war- 
rioi's. In the interior, in the south of India, we find no 
more the solitary hermitages of the Ramayana; but the 
banks of tlie Payoshni, of the Praveni, and of the Goda- 
vari are studded with numerous seats of penitents, while 
the A'ryan kings reign already in the countries to the 
south of the great mountains of separation, which are even 
traversed by caravans. Deeper in the south, however, 
tlie couutrv is yet non-A'ryan, with the exception of one 
single region, that of the Mahishikas; and this, although 
accepting Brahmans and their cultus, still preserves its 
peculiar Dakhan customs. The people of the southern- 
rnost Dakhan and Ceylon have entered into intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the North, and have become known 
to them by the products of their countries. Although 
the conjecture that this connexion took place by sea is 
not confirmed by the Epos, we possess for it the weightier 
testimony of the Vedas, that the A'ryan Indians prose- 
cuted navigation and undertook voyages : because the 
Ashvins are pi’aised for exhibiting their power by protect- 
ing the bundred-oared ship of Bliujyu on the immeasurable 
bottomless sea, and bringing it fortunately to the shore. 

“The Maliabhavata affords also instructive hints on the 
manner of the Aryan propagation. No Aryan empire is 
mentioned on th e west coast to the south of Surashtra. The 
hermitages, however, of the Brahmans, and the seats of 
the Gods, extend as far as Gokarna ,* and thus far 
pilgrimages were imdertaken. But no A'ryan nation is 
mentioned. Gokarna is now the southern limit of the 
domain of the Sanskrit tongue. At the time of Ptolemy, 
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this coast, and the interior country above it, was called 
Aryalia ; and hence it must have been occupied by ATyans. 
Consequently the immigration of the ATyans into this part 
took 2 )lace later than the time of the Pandavas, and the 
Brahmans appear here only as the precursors of ATyan 
possession. The same holds good also of the valley of the 
Payoshni, in which, also, only seats of the Brahmans are 
mentioned; and the King of Vidarbha is not represented to 
us as a conqueror, but as a founder of a Brahmanical state. 
Consequently the Marathas also immigrated after the 
heroic time. Baglana. and the country near the sources of 
the Godavari, i. e. the first seats of the Marathas upon the 
high land, were not yet visited by the Pandavas, It is still 
plainer handed down by the mythus, that in Mahishmati, 
the Brahmans introduced their cultus themselves without 
the assistance of waniors ; and by this also the conjecture 
is confirmed, that the south of India was gained over to 
ATyan civilization, not by forced conversions, but by means 
of peaceable missions of Brahmans, For this we have also 
the confiiimation of Ptolemy, who mentions a race of Brah- 
mans in southernmost India on the Argalic gulf.”* 

On the names of peoples and countries occurring in the 
Dig-Vijaya much light has been cast not only by Professor 
Lassen but by Professor H. H. Wilson ; but it is not 
neccssaiy for us to extend our notices of this and similar 
portions of the Mahabharata. 

The carrying on of war, at all hazards of life, is declared 
to be the duty of the Kshatriya."}' 

(3.) In the Vana Parva, after it is again stated tliat 

* Lassen’s Indisclae Altlierthumskunde, i. pp. 576-78. 
t M. Bh. ii. V. 1951. 
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tlie Brahma was formed by the Kshatra and tlie Kshatra 
by the Bralimaj the necessity of a Kshatra having a Brah- 
inau for instruction and advice is very emphatically set 
forth. Without an arrangement of this kind any nation 
or people, it is said, will go to destruction. The power of 
the Brahman and Kshatriya united together are as fire 
and wind in the consumption of the forest — ^irresistible.* 

With rcfei'cnce doubtless to the early settlement of the 
A'ryans near the Sarasvati, it is said, “ They who dwell to 
the south of the Sarasvati and to the north of the Drishad- 
vati dwell in heaven,” adding that the district is known by 
the name of the very holy Brahmakshetra. Onwards it is 
said that the disappearance (in the sands) of the Sarasvati 
takes place from its reaching the borders of the Nishadas 
(viewed as impure). “ Here is this delightful, divine, and 
fluent river the Sarasvati. O King of men, (here is) what 
is called the Vindshana (the disap2)earance) of the Sarasvati ; 
on account of the fault (dosha) of the commencement of the 
region of the Nishadas, the Sara.svatl, entered the earth.”t 

The story of Parshurdma and the Kshatriyas is related 
in this parva with great particularity. The following ac- 
curate notice of the legend is by Mr. Muii' : — 

Arjuii j son of Kritavfrya and King of the Haihayas, had, we are told, 
twenty-one hundred arms. He rode in a chariot of gold, the march 
of which was irresistible. He thus trod down gods, yakshas, and 
3;is]iis, and oppressed, all creatures. The gods and rishis applied to 
Yishnu, and lie along with indra, %v]io had been insulted by Arjuna, 
devised the means of destroying the latter. About this time, the story 
gochs on, there lived a king of Ivdnyakubja called Gtidhi, who had a 
daughter named Satyavati. The maiHage of this princess to the lishi 
lUcliika, and tlio birth of Jamadagni, are then told in the same way as 

]\L Bln iii. v. 075-983. f M. Bh. iii. v. 5074. Ib. v. 10538. 
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above narrated io p. 85.’^' Jamadagni and Satyavati bad five sons ^ tlie 
yoiingest ofwliom was the redoubtable Parsburama. By Ms fetlier’s 
command be kills bis mother (in wbom ber busband bad detected some 
inward defilement), after tbe four elder sons bad refused ibis matricidal 
office, and bad in consequence been deprived of reason by tbeir fathers 
curse. At Parsburdma’s desire, bowever, bis mother isrestored by bis 
father to life, and bis brotbers to reason, and lie himself is absolved 
from all the guilt of murder. His history now begins to be connected 
with that of King Arjuna (or KartaviryaV The latter bad come to 
Jamadagnrs hermitage, and bad been respectfully received ; but be bad 
requited this honour by carrying away by force tbe calf of tbe sage’s 
sacrificial cow, and breaking down bis lofty trees. On being informed 
of this violence, Parsburaffia was filled with indignation, attacked and 
slew Arjuna, and cut off bis arms (wbicb according to this yersion 
were a thousand in number). Arjuna’s sons in return slew the sage 
Jamadagni, in tbe absence of Parsburama. The latter vowed to des- 
troy tbe whole Ksbatriya race, and executed bis threat by killing first 
Arjuna’s sons, and tbeir followers. “ Twenty-one times,” it is said, he 
swept away all Ksbatriyas from tbe earth, and formed five lakes of blood 
in Samantapancbaka ; in wbicb be satiated tbe manes of tbeBbrigus.... 
He then performed a grand sacrifice to Indra, and gave tbe earth to tbe 
officiating priests. He bestowed also a golden altar on tbe sage 

Kasbyapa This, by bis permission, the Brahmans divided among 

themselves, deriving thence the name of Khan ^ av ay anas. Having 
given away tbe earth to Kasbyapa, Parsburama himself dwells on the 
mountain Mahendra. Thus did enmity arise between Mm and the 
Kshatriyas, and thus was tbe earth conquered by Kama of boundless 
migbt.”t 

This legend, which occurs in other forms elsewhere, 
may have arisen from a very small beginning, to which 
we have already referred. J The only historical fact on 
which it can be founded, is that there were olden quarrels 

^ Seep. 237-8 of this work. 

f Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 156-7 M. Bb. ill. V. 11070, et seq, 

J See before, p, 148. 
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about prerogative between Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 
Its intended lesson is the danger of Kshatriyas tiifling 
with Brahmans. 

In connexion with a description of the first age, put 
into the mouth of Hanuman, it is mentioned that Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shddras strictly observed 
the institutes of their own castes.* This representation was 
intended as a hint for the present. In the context, sacri- 
ficing (for one’s self), giving of gifts, learning the Vedas, 
are said to be common to the three twice- born castes; 
while sacrificing for others and teaching, and taking alms 
belong to the Brahmans, — protection (pdlami ) being the 
duty of the Kshatriyas, supporting (poshana) that of the 
Vaishyas, and service (shushrushd) that of the Shudras.f 

The King Nahusba, the son of A'yus, and grandson 
of Pururavas mentioned in the Vedas, (who is represent- 
ed, in the first parvaj as forcing even the Rishis to pay 
him tribute, and to carry him upon their shoulders, in a 
palanquin,) is represented as found by T udhishthira as a 
serpent, into which state he had been brought by the curse 
of one of them, Agastya Muni, whom he had touched 
with his foot. Heis made to be bewail his pride and to 
ask deliverance from Yudhi§hthira, whose name had been 
given as his saviour by the Muni, on his begging his 
pardon. It is added that Yudhishthira gave him a celestial 
form in which he ascended to heaven. The curse and 
its limitation were of course both from the Brahman.§ 

M. Bli. iii. V. 11241. f Ib. iii. v. 11298 etseq. 

' I Ib, i. V. 3151, et seq. 

§ M. BIi, iii. V. 13408, et seq, Muir’s Texts, i* OS-tb 
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In the course of the alleged conversation between 
Yudhi.?hthira and the Serpent now referred to, some of 
the principles of caste as affected by the progress of Indian 
society, are curiously brought forward. 

“ The Serpent says : Who, 0 king Yudhishffiira, is 
the Brahman, and what is Knowledge? Declare your 
high judgment (in the ease), I make inquiry of thee. 
Yudhishthira says : He in whom are seen truth, libera- 
lity, forgiveness, virtue, innocence, austere-devotion, and 
compassion, he, 0 king of Nagas, is according to the 
Smriti a Brahman. Knowledge, O Serpent, is Parabrah- 
ma, without pain, without pleasure, whither, upon having- 
gone, they have no grief ; what more do you wish to be 
known ? The Serpent replies : The establishment of 
the four castes is with proof (authorized), and Brahma is 
also true. But even in Shudras, O Yudhishthira, are 
truth, liberality, wrathlessness', innocence, abstinence from 
killing, compassion. (The) knowledge (of Brahma?) 
is also without pain or pleasure, O Lord of men ; and 
without these (sensations), there is no other thing but 
Knowledge. Yudhishthira says : "When in a Shudra 
there is a mark of virtue, and it is not in a Dvlja, the 
Shudra is not a Shudra and the Brahman is not a Brah- 
man. The person in whom that mark of virtue is seen, 
0 Serpent, is a Brahman ; and the person in whom it is 
not seen is a Shudra.”* The conversation is continued (I 
here avail myself of Mr. Muir’s translation of it) : “ The 

Serpent said : If you regard him only as a BrMiman 
whom his conduct makes such, then caste is of no avail 
until deeds are superadded to it. Yudhishthira replies : 

M* Bli, iii, vv. 12469, et seq. 
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0 most sapient Serpent, the caste of mankind is difficult 
to determine, owing- to the general confusion of classes. 
Men of all castes are continually begetting children on 
women of all castes : the speech, the mode of propaga- 
tion, the birth, the death, of all men are alike. This also 
is established by the word of rishis, and is authoritative, — 
‘ We w’ho sacrifice,’ etc. Hence those who have insight 
into reality consider virtuous character to be the thing 
mainly to be desired. The natal rites of a male are 
enjoined to be performed before the section of the umbil- 
ical cord. [SeeManu ii. 29]. Then Savitri (the Gayatri, 
Manu, ii. 77), becomes his mother, and the religious 
teacher his father. [Manu, ii. 170, 225.] He is on a 
level with a Shudra till he is born in the Veda. [Manu, 
ii. 172.] In this division of opinions Manu Swayam- 
bhuva hath so declared. Again, though the prescribed 
ceremonies have been fulfilled ? Yet, if good conduct is 
not superadded, there is considered to be, in that case, 
a great confusion of castes. I have before declared him 
to be a Brahman who aims at purity of conduct.”* There 
is something here like a statement of certain Buddhist 
objections to Caste, though with but a feeble reply to them. 

An account of the Deluge, much extended, and different 
from that of the Shatapatha BrMimana which we have in- 
troduced into a former part of this work,f is given in the 
parva under notice. It differs from that which we have 
quoted, in this among other respects, that it does not men- 
tion the original residence of Manu. 

♦ Muir’s Texts, i. 197. f See, before, p. 167 et seq. 

$ M. Bb. iii. 12751, efc seq. The passage has been extracted and 
translated by Mr. Muir in his Text^ ii. 331-2. 
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The glory of the Brahman is emphatically set forth in 
the following instructions given to Yudliighthira hy the 
Ri.?hi Markancleya, particularly in their conclusion : — The 
person possessed of these three purities — purity of speech, 
purity of conduct, and purity hy water (ablution)— is worthy 
of heaven; of this there is no doubt. The Brahman who 
performs Sandhyd inoiuing and evening, repeating the 
holy, divine ydyah'l, the mother of the Vedas, that Brah- 
man becomes by this divine (object) free from sin (nashta- 
kilvisJtaJi). He is not to giieA^e for being a i-eceiver of 
gifts, even though of the earth and ocean (that is of the 
whole w'orld). Whatever planets, as the sun in the 
heavens, etc., may be fearful to him, they become to him 
prosperous, and more and more prosperous for aye. Pursu- 
ing evil devils (jmluldsJmidh,)* of horrible form and great 
brdk, do not ill-treat the Brahman. From teaching, sacri- 
ficing, and taldng gifts from others (whatever errors may 
occiu'?), there is no fault, as Brahmans are like the blazing- 
fire (which consumes everything). Whether ill-instructed 
or w'ell-instructed, whether vidgar or refined, Brahmans 
are not to be disregarded, being as fire concealed in ashes. 
As kindled fire in the bunring-gTOund (for the dead) is 
wdthoixt fault, so the Brahman leai-ned or unleai-ned is a 
great deity.”t 

Even the Kakshasa Vibhfshana, is made to utter respect 
for the Brahmans, by declining to use their instrument 

* Literally, flesh-eaters. 

-j- M. Bh. iii. vv. 13431-13438. The. following is the Sanskrit of 
the two last Shlokas of this passage — 

Y^arr 41 ^cir 41 nif^i; H4f4rasriimii4rRi4iii?4=4i jtbt^w?:4iii4!1I 
4«ri WOT^4r#!41:414SFf%4|'®rR 1 IfSlRRS-R 41 SlITofl ?4if Hfil!! 
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(that of prayer), while his brother Ravana was beseeching 
Brahma to make him invisible to his foes.* 

(4.) In the Viraia Parva, we have the distribution of 
works for the four castes respectively mentioned, as by 
“ Svayambhuva” (Maim), a proof t]iat this portion of the 
work at least is posterior to that Code.f 

(5.) In the Parva there is a repetition, witli 

variations, of the story of the haughty king- Nahusha, 
evidently again brought forward to show the danger of 
ill-treating the Brahmans. J 

(6.) In the Blmhma Parva occurs the well-known 
Bhagawad-Gita, or Song-of-Gotl, containing the discourse 
between Krishna and Arjuna, in which the latter party 
relates his humane scruples about going into battle when 
the crisis of the great war occuraed, and the former gives 
a reply, which, to use the words of Mi’. Milman, breathes 
“ the terrible sublime of pantheistic fatalism.”§ The 
system of philosophy on which this remarkable episode 
is, in the main, founded, is that of the Yoga of Pantanjali, 
in which liberation from further births, and absorption 
into the divine Spirit, (the great objects of desire accord- 
ing to Hindu speculation), are made dependent on the 
knowledge of Spirit and the practice of contemplative and 
ascetic devotion, so far as indifference to pleasure and 
pain and the suppression of emotional action are concern- 
ed. It is not altogether consistent or homogeneous 

M. Bli. iii. 15918. Muhv ii. 433. 

f M. Bli. iv. 1457. So also in vv. 880*35 ; 1550-61 ; v. 3454 et 
scq., etc. SeeI\Iiiii* i. pp. 69“73. 

q M, Bb, y. y. 345, et seq. 


§ Quarterly Review, vol. xiv. 
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throiighoot, and as pointed out by William de Humboldt, 
who \dewed it as an importantcontribution to philosophy, 
has itself been probably the subject of additions and 
interpolations, from various hands.* Notwithstanding 
its speculative character, it professes to show respect to 
what may be called the Hindu institutes. Its notices of 
Caste are very scanty. The existence of the mixed 
classes ( Vama^smtkara) it traces to vicious women-t 
It is probable that at the time it was composed, all il- 
legitimate children were reckoned to belong to the mixed 
castes, which, in the first instance, had originated from 
the division of labour. Fighting it I’epresents as the 
supreme duty of the Kshatriya.:|; Probably with seces- 
sions to Buddhism, more than secessions from Caste, in 
view, but applicable to both, it sets forth the general apho- 
rism : — “ One’s own religion, thpugh worthless, is better 
than the I'eligion of another, however well instituted (or 
followed) ; one’s own religion is profitable at death, while 
tliat of another beareth fear.”§ It represents Krishna 
(as the Supreme) saying : “ They wdio are of the woinb- 

of-sin, women, Vaishyas, and Shudras shall go the 
supreme journey, if they take refuge with me; how much 
more my holy worshippers, the Brahmans, and the 
Rajarshis.”|| In connexion with its notices of the three 
qualities of truth passion (r(tja),3XiA darkness 

For a translation of .Hiimbolclt’s Essay, by the late Eey* G. IL 
Weigle, see a valuable edition of the Bliagawad-Gita in Sanskrit, Cana- 
rese, and English, published by the Key. J. Garrett, at Bangiilnr, 1849. 

t #5 M. Bh. vi. V. 872. 

I M. Bh. vi. V. 909. § M. Bli. vi. v. 958. 
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(tama), it says, that, “The sacrifice which is performed 
without the ordained rites, without the distribution of 
food, without the mantras, without dakshind, and without 
faith is of the quality of darkness.”*' The respective 
duties and qualities of the Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
Vaishya, it declares in the usual form, as already given 
by us on its authority.')' 

(7.) In the Drona Paiwa, the Shddras, along with other 
peoples near the Indus, are mentioned as a people, as in 
the Dig-vijaya, — a position consistent -with tliat which we 
have supposed to have originally belonged to them.§ 

(8.) In the Kama Parva, it is mentioned that in tlie 
appointment of Karna to succeed Drona as general, Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shildras w'ere unanimous 
(^sanmatdh)-'^ 

In the same section the following passage occurs : — “The 
Bi'dhmans, according to the Shruti, were created Brahma 
from his mouth ; the Kshatra fi'om bis arms ; the Vaishyas 
from his thighs ; and the Shddras from his feet. Other 
distinctions of caste called Pratiloma and Anulama were 
produced from tliem.^ This, 0 Idng, was from intercourse 
with strange females (those not belonging to one’s own' caste). 
The Kshatriyas, according to the Smriti, are protectors, 
collectors (of tribute), and givers-of-largesses. Sacrificing 
for others, teaching, and taking pure alms, belong to the 
Brahmans. Brahmans are established on the earth for tJie 
advantage of the people. The Vaishyas are in duty 

■* M. Bli. vi.'v. 1439. t before, pp. 20, 38, 45. 

J M. Bh. vii. 183-4. § See before, p. 111. 

I M. Bh. viii. 390. IT See before, p. 03. 
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oHigated (.0 agriculture, keeping of cattle, anil liberality. 
The Shfidras are appointed seiTante to tlie Bralmia, Ksbu- 
tra, and Visha. The Siitas are appointed servants of the 
Brahma and Kshatra. It is not heard (never enjoined) that 
a Ksliatrira should be a servant to a Suta. I, a Miin]- 
dhdhhishlkta, (Shalya is addressing Duryodhana) who am 
born of a Rajai'shi family, O king, and who am addressed 
as a Maliaratlia, am to be served and praised by Baiidis. 
I who am, as above signified, O king, do not wish to bo the 
charioteer of a Sutaputra.” “Having got so dishonoured, 
I will certainly not fight. Having asked (leave) of you, 
O son of Gandharl, I takemy departure to my own home.”* 
Duryodhana afterwards reminds Slialya, that a charioteer 
may be superior to the person driven (as was exemplified 
in tlie case of Krishna and Aijuna).j' All this is in 
consistency with the orthodox view of Caste, as found in 
Mami and elsewhere, j; 

In the context of the passages now referred to, much is 
said of the impurity of the Madrakas, and Gandharas, 
whose king was Shalya.'§ Of the adjoining territories of 
the BdJdkas, the neighbours of tlie Madras, a most curious 
account is given, in a passage thus summarily translated by 
Professor H. H. Wilson ; — 

“ An old and excellent Brdbman reviling the countries Buhika and 
Madra in the dwelling of Dhiitarashtra, related facts long known, and 
thus described those nations. External to the Hiiniivanj and beyond tlie 
G-anges, beyond the Sarasvati and Yaxniui‘/i rivers and Knrukslietra, 
between live rivers, and the Sindhu as the sixtli, are situated tlie 
Biilhkas, devoid of ritual or observance, and therefore to be slrunncd, 

M. Bli. viii. V. 13G7 et seq. f M, Bh. viii. v. 1(>21. 

See before, p. o3, et seq. , § M. Bh. viii. 1837, et seq. 
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Tlieii fig-tree is named Govardliana (i. e. tlie place of cow-killing) ; 
their market place is Subliadram, (the place of vending liquor: at least 
so say the commentators), and these give titles to the doorway of the 
royal palace. A business of great importance compelled me to dwell 
amongst tlie Bahikas, and their customs are therefore well known to me. 
The chief city is called Shakdla, and the river Apagd. The people are 
also named Jarttikas ; and their customs are shamefiil. They drink 
spirits made from sugar and grain, and eat meat seasoned with garlic ; 
and live on flesh and wine : their women intoxicated appear in public 
places, with no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing and 
singing, and vociferating indecencies intones more harsh than those of 
the camel or the ass ; they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and are 
under no restraint. They clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and 
sound the cymbal and drum and conch, and cry aloud with hoarse 
voices. We will hasten to delight, in thick forests and in pleasant 
places ; we will feast and sport ; and gathering on the high ways spring 
upon the travellers and spoil, and scourge them.” In Shakala, a female 
demon (a liakshasl) on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight sings 
aloud, I will feast on the flesh of kine, and quaff the inebriating 
spirit attended by fair and graceful females.” The Shiidra-Iike Balifkas 
Inive no institutes nor sacrifices ; and neither deities, manes, nor Brah- 
mans accept their offeiings. They eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed their being smeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, 
and they use equally in its various preparations the milk of ewes, of 
camels, and of asses. Who that has drank milk in the city Yiigandhara 
can hope to enter Svarga ? Bahi and Hiha were the names of two fiends 
in the Yipiishii river; the Bdhikas are their descendants and not of the 
cieation of Brahma. Some say the A7nttas are the name of the people, 
andBaliikaof the waters. The Veclss are not known there, nor oblation, 
nor sacrifice, and the gods will not partake their food. The Prastlialas 
(perhaps borderers), Madras, Gandhetms, A'7^aUas, Khaslias, Vasas, 
A (or those beyond the Indus), Bauvtras, bxq all equally in- 
famous. Tiiere one who is by birth a B7xilmianj becomes a Ksliatriya, or 
nVaishya, or a Shidra, ora Barher, and having been a barher becomes 
a Brahaan again. A virtuous woman was once violated by A'ratta 
rufiians,and she cursed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste. On this account their heirs are their sister’s children, not 
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tlieir own. All countries Live their laws and gods : the Yavanas are 
wise, and pre-eniiuentlj brave; the MLchchas observe tlieir own ritual, 
but the 3£adnilxt,$ are worthless. Madm is the ordure of the earth : it 
is the region of ebriety, unchastity> robbei'y, and murder : fie on the 
Panohanada people ! fie on the Aratta race 

From this it is evident that if ever the Madras and 
Baiukas (or Tahikas) were under Aryan influence, they 
had contrived to make their escape from it at the period 
here represented. Some of the Caste customs of the 
A'ryas are here revealed by our turning the vices charged 
by the narrator into virtues. 

(9.) In the Shalya Parva, there are several stories 
setting forth the struggles of Vishvaraitra to attain Brah- 
manhood.f Their intended lesson is like that pertaining 
to this matter found elsewhere The Brahmanhood, 
after the formation of the first of the race of the head- 
born, was held was to be a privilege of birth, except when 
superhuman efforts were made by the favour of the gods 
to obtain its advantages. 

(10.) In the Sauptika Parva, Ashvathannk, the son 
of Brona, a Brahman, apologizes for his knowledge of war 
and the affairs of the Kshatriyas by pleading his own 
poverty, the sole cause of his abandonment of Brahma- 
nical works.J Poverty is a great plea for remissness in 
caste observances even at th® present day. 

(11.) In the (S'ir* Parva, we find nothing bearing on 
Caste. The writers and framers of the Mahabharata have 

M. Bli. viii. 202G, et seq. Asiatic Eesearclies, vol. xv. pp. 108-0. 

I M. Bb. ix. V. 2265, et seq. f v. 2S57, et seq. These passages are 
translated in Muir’s Texts, i. pp, 200-1 ; 202-204. 

J M.Bh, ix.Y. 122-5. 
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refrained from discussing any of the questions raised 
respecting it with mourning women. 

(12.) In the Parva, Aijuna teaches that death 

in battle is better than all sacrifices for a Kshatriva. 

■,. */ 

In the section of this division of 

the Bharata, there is much said on the religion and duty of 
kings, corresponding with what we find in the Law-books. * 

The legendry respecting Parashurama and the alleged 
destruction of the Kshatriyas Irere appears in a very 
advanced and extended form. The following is *an 
abridgement of what is found respecting it in Mi’. 
Muir’s Texts : — - 

^‘Jamadagni was fatlier of Parasliiirama, who became perfect; in 
all science, thoronghlj versed in archery, and the slayer of the Kshatri- 
yas, himself violent as flaming fire. By propitiating Mahadeva he 
obtained among other things the irresistible axe, (jyaraslm jrom which 
.his name is derived. Arjnna, son of Kritavirya, Idngof the Haihayas, 
is here represented as a dutiful and religious monarch wBo, at an 
Aslivamedha (horse-sacrifice) bestowed on the Brahmans the earth with 
its seven continents and mountains, which he had conquered with his 
thousand arms.” He had, however, been cursed by the sage A'pava 
(Vasishtha) to have those arms cut oif by Parashurama. Being of a 
meek, pious, kind, and charitable turn of mind, the valiant Arjuna 
thonglit nothing of the purse ; but his sons, who were of a barbarous 
disposition, became the cause of his death. Unknown to their father, 
tliey took away Jamadagni’s calf, and, in consequence Parashurama 
attacked Arjuna, and cut off his arms. His sons relatiated by killing 
Jamadagni. Parashurama having vowed in consecpence , to sweep 
tnvay a, 11 Kshatriyas from the earth, seized his w^eapons, and slaughter- 
.ing the sons and grandsons of Arjuna, with thousands of the Haihayas, 
he cleared the earth of Kshatriyas, and converted it into a mass 
of ensanguined mud. Then, being penetrated by deep compassion, he 
w^ent to the forest. After thousands ,of years had elapsed he was 

Seebefor 0 , pp. 37-44. 
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taunted by Paravasu, the grandson of Yishvamitra, witli having failed 
to liilfil Iiis threat, and vainly boasted in public of liaving killed all tlie 
Ksliatriyas, (as many of that tribe were there present), and with having 
withdrawn from fear; while the earth had again become overrun by 

them the Kshatrijas who had before been spared had now grown 

powerful kings. These however, being stung by Paravasu’s taunt, 
Parashuraina now slew, with their children, and all the yet unborn 
infants as they came into the world. Some, however, w^ere preserved 
by their mothers. Having twenty-one times cleared the earth of 
Kshatriyas, he gave her as a sacrificial fee to ICashhyapa at the con- 
clusion of the Ashvamedha. Kashyapa, making a signal with hi;^ hand? 
in t\^luch he held the sacrificial ladle, that the remaining Kshatriyas 
should be spared, sent away Parashurama to the shore of the southern 

ocean Having received dominion over the earth, Kashyapa made 

it an abode of Brahmans, and himself withdrew to the forests. Shddras 
and Yaishyas then began to act lawlessly towards the wives of the 
Brahmans, and, in consequence of there being no government, the 
weak ^vere oppressed by the strong, and no one was master of his 

property The cartli being distiessed by the wicked, in conse- 

qiience of that disorder, descended to the lower legions, etc. This 
goddess earth then superheated Kashyapa for protection, and for a king. 
She had, she said, preserved among the females many Kshatriyas who 
had been born in the race of the Haihayas, and whom she desired for 
her protectors.” Among tliese are mentioned Sdrvakarraa, the son 
of Saudusa, ^‘whom the tender-hearted priest Parashara had saved, 
performing, though a Brahman, all menial offices, ( SarvaharmanJ ) 

for him like a Shudra, — whence the prince’s name ^ All these 

Kshatriyas’ descendants have been preserved in different places If 

they protect me I shall continue unshaken. Their fathers and grand- 
fathers were slain on my account by Kama, energetic in action. It is 
incumbent on me to avenge their cause. For I do not desire to be 
always protected by an extraordinary person [ ? such as Kashyapa ?] ; 
but I wdil be content with an ordinary iniler (?). Let this be speedily 
fulfilled.’ Kashyajm then sent for these Kshatriyas who had been 
pointed out by the earth, and installed them in the kingly office.”'''* 

Mi;ir3 Texts, i.pp. 157-1.59. M, Bli. xii. v. 1745, et scq. 
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This legeiidry, as we have already hinted,* may liave 
had but a very slender beginning. For its extension 
there may have been a strong motive at the time it 
assumed the form now given. Tliis motive, I venture to 
thinlv, was the disparagement of the Kshatriyas at the 
time when the Buddhist faith, patronized by the Ksha- 
triyas, began to prevail. But this matter we may after- 
w-ards notice. 

Prithu, (the son of Vena, mentioned as a refractory 
king by Manuf ), is represented in the Parva before us 
as very respectful to the chief of the twice-born. In 
thought, deed, and word,” it was enjoined upon him, 
“ take on thyself, and constantly renew the engagement 
(pratipia) to uphold the earthly Brahma (Vedic ser- 
vices)... And promise that thou will exempt the Bnih- 
maus from punishment, and preserve society from the 
confusion of castes. The son of Vena then addressed the 
gods headed by the Rishis: ‘ The illustrious Brahmans, 
the chief of men, shall be venerated by me.’.]; In this 
veneration much moral excellence w'as concentrated, ac- 
cording to Brahmaiiical notions. In the context, a fanci- 
ful derivation of the name Kshatrlyct is thus given : — 
“ The Kshatriya is so called from saving the Brahmans 
ifom {hurt).”§ 

Long discussions are earned on between Bhishma and 

See beforej p. 148. f Mann, vii. 4L 

§ grfrqr^ir a-RT g'=sr%- m. Bh. xii. v. 2247. Ksham 

means power”; and Ivsluitriya, a possessor bf power." Bee 
Ix'ibre p. 108, 
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Yudhishthira on the subject of Caste, in which the 
exaltation of the Brahman, his four ashramas, and his 
six works, are specified in the usual form; while it is said 
that the Kshatriyas are to exercise their power in subor- 
dination to and with the advice of the Brahmans. 

In connexion with the matters now referred to, some 
light is cast by the following passage (translated by Mr. 
Muir) on the accommodations made by the Ary as with 
the Dasyus, when they were able to proselytize them. 
Bhishma repeats in it in a conversation alleged to have 
taken place between king Mandhata and Indra; — 

“ The Yavanas, Kirdtas, Gandhdras, Chinas, Shavaras, Yarvaras, 
Sliakas, Tushdras, Kankas, Pahlavas, Andliras, Madras, Paiindras, 
Palindas, Ramathas, Ivambojas, men sprung from Brahman e and 
from Kshatriyas, persons of the Yaishya and Shddra castes—^ how shall 
these people of different countries practise duty, and what rules shall 
kings like me prescribe for those who are living as Dasyus ? Instruct 
me on these i:)oints, for thou [Indra] art the friend of our Kshatriya 
race/ Indra answers : All the Dasyus should obey their parents, their 
spiritual directors, and anchorites, and Icings. It is also their duty 
to perform the ceremonies ordained in the Vedas* They should sacri- 
fice to the Pitris, construct wells, buildings for the distribution of 
water, and resting places for travellers, and should on proper occasions 
bestow gifts on the Brdhmans. They should practise innocence, 
veracity, meekness, purity, and inoffensiveness ; should maintain their 
wives and families ; and make a just division of property. Gifts 
should be distributed at all sacrifices by those who desire to prosper. 
All the Dasyus should offer costly pdka oblations. Such duties as 
these, wliiidi have been ordained of old, ought to be observed by all 
people. Mandhatri observes : Iix this world of Dasyus are to 
be seen in all castes, living, under another garb, even among men 
of the four orders (ashramas), Indra replies : ^ When criminal justice 
has perished, and the duties of Government are disregarded, mankind 
become bewildered through the wickedness of their kings. When 
this Krita age has come to a close, innumerable mendicants and 
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Iiypocrites shall arise, and the four orders become disorganized. Dis- 
regarding the excellent paths of ancient duty, and impelled by passion 
and by anger, men shall fall into wickedness.’^ ^ 

Though this is certainly not one of the earlier portions 
of the Mahdbharata, it is possessed of importance, as 
illustrating the method of bringing foreign tribes within 
the pale of Brahmanism. The prophecy with which it 
concludes shows that it was written wdien the glory of that 
system of social life and religion was, in the Indian point of 
view, beginning to pass away. Ciuious matter is added to 
it respecting the evils which occur wdien Kshatriyas fail to 
discharge their duty of protection.t In the context, the 
orthodox view of the origin of the four primitive castes is put 
into the mouth of the god Vayu, who concludes by saying to 
Bhi§hma, “ The Brahman was born immediately after the 
earth, the Lord of all creatures, to protect the treasury of re- 
ligion. Therefore [the creator] constituted the Kshatriya 
the controller of the earth, a second Yama to bear' the rod, 
for the satisfaction of the people. And it was Brahma’s ordi- 
nance that the Vaishya should sustain these three castes with 
money and corn ; and that the Shddra should serve them. 
The son of Ilh [Pmm’avas] then enquires: tell me, Vayu, 
whose should the earth, with its w^ealth, rightfully be, the 
Brahman’s or the Kshatriya’s ? Vayu replies, “ Whatever 
exists in the world belongs to the Brahmans in right of pri- 
mogenitiu'e and headship.”;]; Exhortations exhorting Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas to agi-ee(with this recognition) follow,^ 

^ Muir’s Texts, i, p. 180. M. Bh. xii. v, 2429. 

f M. Bli. xii. T. 254.0, efc seq. 

J M. Bli. xii. V. 2749, et seq. Muir’s Texts, pp. 3B-4. 

§ M. Bh. xii. V. 2803, 2936, etc. , 
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A detailed account is given of an alleged conversation 
between Vislivamitra and a Chandala about aiiroposal made 
by tlie sage to eat a dog’s tliigb in a season of famine. It 
was when this savoury dish ivas cooked and ready, that 
Vislivamitra by a heav}’’ Ml of rain was prevented from 
carrying his fully formed purpose into effect. The Ghan- 
dala is represented as standing out against the use of the 
extraordiuaiy meal.* Mann alludes to the legend j' as an 
illustration of what may be lawfully done for the sustenation 
of life in times of dilficulty.J A Brahman (Gautama) is 
represented as having assimilated himself to the Mlechchas 
(alias Dasyiis, according to the notice), while dwelling 
among them on a begging excursion. He was recalled to 
duty, however, by another Brahman visitor.^ 

The following passage, which I give as translated liy 
Mr. Muir, contains a statement of the origin of Caste 
different from all which we have yet noticed; while at 
the same time, it is more moderate than manv of the Brah~ 
maiinical teacliiiigs which have passed before our view. 

“ Brigu speaks: Bralima tlms formerly created the Prajtipatis(BrriIi- 
inanas) distinguished by his own energy, and in splendour equalling 
the sun and fire. The lord then formed truth, righteousness, devo- 
tion, eternal Vedas, virtuous practice, and purity for [the attainment 
of] heaven. He also formed the Devas, Danavas, Gandharvas, Daityas, 
Asiiras, Mahoragas, Yakslias, Rakshasas, Ntigas, Plshachas, and men, 
Brahmans, Ivshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sluidras, and other tribes [or 
castes] of living creatures. The colour \yarn(ii meaning piimanly 
colour and afterwards caste] of the Brahmans was white ; that of the 
Xsliatriyas red; that of the Vaishyas yellow ; and that of the Shiirlras 
black. 

M. Bh, xii. Y. 5330-5420. f Manu x. 103. 

X Mann x. 108. § M. Bh. xii. v. 6295, et se([. 
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“ Bhiiradwiija liere rejoins : if tbe cask {varnci) of the four castes 
is distingiiislied by their colour \yarnd]^ then we perceive in all the 
castes a confusion of caste [or colour]. Desire^ anger, fear, cujudity, 
grief anxiety, hunger, fatigue, prevail over all ; sarvesham na 
prabliavati the reading of the Calcutta edition can scarcely be correct ;] 
by what, then, is caste distinguished ? [They have in common all] 
the bodily secretions, wdth phlegm, bile, and blood ; and the bodies 
of them all decay : by what then is caste distinguished ? There are 
innurnerable hinds of things moving and stationary : how is the class 
[or caste] of all these different classes of creatures determined ? 

‘‘ Ehrigu replies : there is no distinction of castes ; this whole world 
is from [or is formed of] Brahma ; for having been formerly created 
by him, it became separated into castes in consequence of works- 
Those red"liinbed Brahmans [twice born] ’who -were fond of sensual 
pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who had forsaken their 
duties, fell- into the condition of Kshatriyas. The yellow Brahmans 
who derived their livelihood from cows, and agriculture, and did not 
practise their duties, fell into the state of Yai>shyas. The Brahmans 
who were black, and had lost their purity, who were addicted to 
violence and lying, wdio were covetous and subsisted by all kinds of 
ivork, fell into the position of Shudras. Being thus separated by these 
their works, the Brahmans became of other castes. Eeiigious cere- 
monies and sacrifice have not been always forbidden to [all] these. 
Thus tliesc four castes, whose speech [Saraswati] is from Brahma [or 
Brahmanical ?]^‘, were formerly instituted by Brahma ; l)ut by their 
cupidity fell into ignorance. Brahmans are dependent on the Yedas 
[brahma] ; their devotion does not perish, while they constantly inain- 
taiii the Yeda, its observances and rules. The Yeda [brahraajwas 
created the chief of all things : they who do not know it are not Brah- 
mans. Of tliese [of those who are not Brahmans ?] thei'o are many 
other classes of different sorts in. different places, Pishachas, Eakshasas, 
Pietas, various classes of Miechhas, who have lost ail knowledge, 
sacred and profane, and follow whatever observances they please. 
Other creatures wdth the initiation of Brahmans, who have ascertained 

^ Hee Indische Sfcudien, vol. ii. 194 note, whore Dr. WcLer regards tins iiass;jge 
as intimating that at au early period of Indian Iiistoiy the Shtldras spoke tlie 
same language as the otlier castes. 
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their proper duties, are created by other Rishis tlirougli their own 
devotion. This creation, proceeding from the primeval god, having 
its root in Brahma, and imperishable, is called the mental creation, 
devoted to duty. 

Bharadwsija now enquires :• what constitutes a Brahman, a 
Ivshatrija, a Yaishja, or a Sliudra ? tell- me, O most eloquent of 
Brahmanical sages. 

Brigu replies : he who is pure, consecrated by the natal and other 
initiatory ceremonies, who duly studies the Yeda, practises the six 
kinds of works, and the. rites of purification, who eats of ofierings, is 
attached to his religious teacher, is constant in austerities, and is 
devoted to truth, is called a Brahman. He in whom are seen truth, 
liberality, inoffensiveness, innocence, modesty, compassion, and devo- 
tion — is declared to be a Brahman. He who pursues the duties derived 
from the function of protection ( Ksliattra who studies the Yeda, and 
is addicted to giving and receiving,— is called a Kshatriya. He ivho 
quickly enters among (?) cattle, (this seems to be a play upon words, 
to connect the word Vaisliy a -wiili the root visile to enter,) is addicted to 
agriculture, and acquisition, who is pure, and studies the Y6das, — is 
called a Yaishya. He who is unclean is addicted constantly to all 
kinds of food, performs all kinds of works, has abandoned the Yeda, 
and is destitute of pure observances, — is called a Sliiidra. And this 
is the mark of a Shiidra, and it is not found in a twice-born man : the 
Shiidra will be a Shiidra, but the Brahman not a Brahman.”’^ 

The three Varnas, according to Parasliara, are required 
to observe their respective works, as ofteir enjoined. A 
Sliudra, however, may practise merchandise, the keeping of 
cattle, masonry, playing, acting, the selling of spirits and 
flesh, the selling of iron and leather. What is not agreeable 
to usage is not to be done.f It is evident from this that 
the Shudras by this time were not all in a state of slavery. 

(13.) In the An ush&sana Pai-va, there are many notices 
of Caste as ■well as in the Slidnti Parva, now refeiTed to. 

* Muir’s Texts i. S8-40. M. Bli. xii. v. 6930, .et serj. 

■f M. Bli. xii. Y. 10794, et seq. 
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The Brahman (theoretically viewed) is said to be free 
of anger.* * * § ' 

The question. How did Vishvamitra become a Bralunan 
(without transmigTating into another body) is again put 
and answered. References are made to his reported auster- 
ities and exploits, and it is said that Richlka, the father of 
Shunahshepha, “infused into him the Brahmanhood.”t 

A Brahman though only ten years of age is fitted, it is 
said, to be a guru of a Kshatriya a hundred years old. 
The Br4hman is the father ; the Kshatriya the son. It is 
in lack of a Brahman that a Kshatriya has sovereignty in 
theearth.f 

The Cha-ndala, according to the fictional system, is said 
to derive his birth from a Brahman mother and a barber 
father.§ 

The entertainers of Cows and Brahmans and the follow- 
ers of truth need fear no evil.|| The females of the fio’i'ine 
race and the chief of the twice-born are often mentioned 
together thi-oughout the Mahfibhfirata as objects of religi- 
ous venei’ation and attention. 

The law of inheritance as affecting the offspring of 
Brahmans by wives of different classes is thus in substance 
stated: The property of a Brahman being divided into 
ten parts, four of these fall to the offspring by a female 

* M.Bb. xiii. 26. 

f M. Bh. xiii. V. 260. See on tbe legends here recited, Muir’s 
Texts, i. lir-112. ■' 

J M. Bh. xiii. v. 394-5. More occurs in the context about the 
pre-eminence of the Brahman. 

§ M.Bh. xiii. V. 1882. II M.Bh.xiii. 2035. 
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Brahman ; tlireCj to that by a female Kshatrija ; to 

that by a female Vaishyaj ami one to that by a Sliudra.* 

The origin of the Parashaya, Ugra, Siiia, Vaidehaka, 
Maudgalya, Bandi, Magadha, Nishada, Ayogava, Taksha, 
Sairandhra, Mddhuka, Madgiira, Shyapaka, Sangandha, 
Madrauabha, Pukkasa, Kshudra, Andhraj Kararara, Paii- 
dusaupaka, A'hindaka, and of some other Castes is given 
in the fictional form found in Mann and in the table which 
we have akeady inserted, f 

The story of Parashnrama and Vishvamitra is again 
repeated with variations. Mr. Muir, who gives it at 
length, asks, Is the legend intended to account for a 
real fact? Was Parashimama of a sacerdotal tribe, and 
yet by profession a warrior, just as Vishvamitra was con- 
versely of royal extraction, and yet a priest by profession.”.]: 

The rules to be observed in the giving of gifts and 
practising liberality {ddndJiarma) are laid down with par- 
ticularity. The fruit of the gift of a cow by a Braliman 
distinguished for truth and duty is equal to that of a 
thousand (in ordinary circumstances). The fruit of a simi- 
lar gift by a Kshatriya of tins character is equal to that 
enjoyed by a Brahman. That of a Vaishya is that of five 
hundi'ed ; and of a Shtnka, of the fourth (of the Brahman’s 
merit, or two hundred and fifty).§ A long conversation on 
the merit of the gift of cows conducted between Saudasa 

M. Bh. xiii. V. 25 IO 5 et seq. 

I M. Bh. xiii, 2505, et. seq. See before, j3p. 55-59 ; 65-70. 

$ Texts i. 169-171. M. Bh. xiii. 2718, et. seq, 

§ M. Bh. xiii. V. 6 d 75**79. See the context for the institutes 
about Danadliarma. 
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and Vasishtlia, follows.* The teachings of Vasi§htha are 
in reply to the question, “ What, O sinless Lord, is declared 
to be the purest thing in the three worlds, hy constantly 
observing which a man may acquire the highest merit 
{‘pimjamuUaniam'j''? They specify, amongst other things, 
the heavens {lokas) into which the givei's of cows, of paifi- 
cular colours and trappings and conditions as to calves 
and milk, enter after death. Tliey called forth, according 
to the legend, great liberality from Sauddsa, who in conse- 
quence attained to the “ heavens,” — a plurality of these 
“ heavens” being intimated without that individual specifi- 
cation which, with reference to his personal identity, it 
might have been difficult to indicate. I once v^entmed to 
propose this question to a Brahman casuist : “ Into what 

heaven or heavens does the giver of cows of different 
characters, each meriting a particular heaven, actually 
enter”? He seemed unwilling to give any answer. I 
expected him to have said, “ He will get a choice. ” 

Another story about Parashurama appears in this neigh- 
bourhood. It is thus given by Mr. Muu’: — 

“ It begins as follows ‘ Rama, son of J amadagni, having thrice 
seven times cleai'ed the woxdd of Kshatriyas, and conquered the whole 
earth, performed the horse-sacrifice, venerated bj Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, which confers all objects of desire, which cleanses all crea- 
tures, augments power and lustre ; and became thereby sinless and 
glorious. lie did not, however, feel relieved in his mind, but enquired 
of the Rishis skilled in the scriptures, and the gods, what was that 
which most perfectly cleansed a man who had committed deeds of 
violence; for he felt compunction for what he had done. The Rishis 
skilled in the Yedas and ShastraB replied, let the Brahmans be tlie 
objects of your liberality, as the - authoiity of the Vedas requires ; 
and let the Brahman .Rishis be farther consulted in regard to the 
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means of lustration.’ Paraslmrdina accordingly consulted Yasislitha, 
Agastya, and Kaslij'apa. They replied that he should bestow cows, 
land, and other property, and especially gold, the purifying power of 
which was very great : ^ as those who bestow it, bestow the gods — a 
proposition which is, thus compendiously proved : ^ for Agni compre.- 
lieiids all the gods ; and gold is of the essence of Agni.’ In regard to 
the origin of this precious metal, Yasishtlia tells a very long stoiy, 
liow it was])orn by the goddess Gangd to Agni, by whom she had been 
impregnated, and was the son of that god. ^ Thus was gold born the 
offspring of Ja,tav(k1as (Agni), the chief of gems and of orna- 

ments, the most pure of all pure things, the most auspicious of all 
auspicious objects ; and one with the divine Agni, the lord Prajapati. 
It must be highly consolatory for those who are disposed to be liberal 
to the Brahmans, to be assured that the gift of gold has such a high 
mystical, as well as current exchangeable, value. ^ Parashuruma,’ 
the story concludes, ^ after being thus addressed by Yasishtlia, gave 
gold to the Brahmans, and was freed from sin.’ 

A (lirtj story is told about tlie birth of the great Brah- 
man Bhrign, of fl'hose origin various accounts are given in 
the Hindu writings.f 

Aijuna is represented as disputing the power and au- 
thority of the Brahmans, and as boasting of his own 
prowess as a Kshatriya. The god Vayii is then brought 
in repeating various stories, to rebuke his presumption, 
and establish the priestly pre-eminence. "When the earth, 
olfeuded by king Anga who wished to present it to the 
Brahnians as a sacrificial fee, was about to depart in a 
pet to the world of Brahma, the sage Kashyapa (a Brali- 
mau) entered into hei*, and she became replenished with 
grass and plants, and then did obeisance to Kashyapa, and 
became Ids daughter. Angiras made a potation of the 
waters, and then filled the whole earth with a great flood. 

■ * Muir’s Texts, i. pp, 162-63. M. Bli. xiiL v. 3960, ct seq. 

•\ See Muir’s Texts, i. pp* 152-53. 
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Gautama cursed Purandara (the god Indra) for an evil- 
affection for his wife Ahalya, and yet escaped injury by 
his daring. The Brahmans made the ocean salt by 
tlieir curse. • Aurva alone destroyed the great Kshatriya 
family of the .Talajanghas. Agni himself is a Brahman,' 
receiving the offerings of the whole world. Utathya 
called the god Varuna a “ robber,” for carrying off his 
wife; and in his rage compelled restitution by drinking 
up all the sea, of which Varuna (in his modern aspects) 
is supposed to be the guardian. Agastya protected the 
gods from the enraged Asuras and Danavas, when they 
appealed to him for protection ; and expelling the Dana- 
vas from heaven made them fly to the south. Vasi.?htha, 
on another occasion, also protected the gods, including 
Indra, from the Danavas, all of whom he burnt up. 
Atri, too, protected the gods from their enemies. Cha- 
yavana, the powerful, forced Indra to drink the Soma with 
the Ashvias, frightening him by a fearful monster, named 
Mada, which he created for the occasion. When 
Indra and the gods had fallen into the mouth of this 
Mada, and thus lost heaven ; and when the demon Kapas 
had deprived them of the earth, they betook themselves, 
on the advice of BrahmA, to the Brahmans, who hurled 
forth tlieir fires and destroyed Kapas. Given the truth 
of all these stories, we need not wonder at Arjuna saying, 

“ I live altogether and always for the Brahmans: I am 
devoted to the Brahmans, and do obeisance to them conti- 
nually.”* How suitable to the omnipotent sons of Brah- 

* M. Bh. xiii. 7187-7S53. See Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 1G3-169. 
These stories of the Malwbharata are similar to those to wliich we 
have referred at pp. 28-25 of this •work. 
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ma would have been the counsel of the poet Cowper : — 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of yonr own worth and consequence. 

The man who dreams himself so great. 

And his importance of such weight. 

That all around in all that’s done 
Must move and act for Him alone, 

Will learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. 

(14.) In the Ashvamidha, or Horse-Sacrifice Parva, 
we have some valuable geographical information given in 
connexion with the wandering of the horse previous to its 
being presen ted to the god Indra; butits indications we have 
already noticed on the authority of Professor Lassen.* 

In the latter Parvas we have not found any informa- 
tion respecting Caste worthy of abstracting, though their 
tone is altogether consistent with its spirit.f 

Having givki, as we have passed along, most of the 
legends respecting Parashurama and the destruction of 
the Kshatriyas, we may turn back to a notice of a renewed 
race of Kshatriyas, said to have been produced by the 
intercourse of Brahmans with Kshatriya women. At 
this time, it is added, the Brahmanical faith was well 
observed, the Brahmans being well instructed in the 
Vedas, their Angas, and the Upanishads ; the Kshatriyas 
being liberal in their Dakshina to Brahmans ; the Vaishyas 
cultivating their fields without cows (i. e., only by bul- 
locks ;) the Shtidras not presuming to pronounce the 
Vedas; and all the Castes (Varms) following their dis- 

^ See before, pp. 245, et seq. 

*1“ For a reference to Gokarna, Prabliasa, and Dvaravati, etc., see M, 
Bli. xiv. V. 2477, et seq. 
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tinctive works.* The general doctrine of orthodox 
Hindus is that the Kshatriyas as a body have disappear- 
ed. The probable reason of this alleg-ation, as we have 
already hinted, was the countenance given by the Ksha- 
triyas to the Buddhist heresy. The spread of this heresy 
gave an importance and expansion among the Brahmans 
to tlie legends about Parashurama which they did hot 
originally possess ; and that very much to the annoyance 
of the professing Kshatriyas of the present day^ who are 
very unwilling to have their desired position in the 
Indian community in anj^ way questioned. 

Tn no wmrk of the classical literature of the Hindus 
has so much been done, by interpolations and apocryphal 
additaments, to uphold Caste as in the Mahabliarata. 
That large work, with its numerous didactic episodes 
and interludes, is as great a strong-hold of Caste as any 
of the Indian law-books, to which, from its references to 
them, it is obvious that large portions of it are posterior. 
It may be characterized as the great fountain of Indian 
popular instruction. Its influence exceeds that of all the 
Puranas put together, though they themselves to a con- 
siderable extent harmonize with it. The provincial 
poetry, — as that of the Maratlias, — continually draws 
from its almost inexhaustible stores. Most inj urious is the 
common idea formed of it by the Hindus, that the bulk of 
it is veritable history as well as exciting and amusing 
poetry. A translation of the whole of it into Englisli is 
certainly a desideratum. Notwithstanding the care 
bestowed on the edition of the text printed at Calcutta, a 

I collation of the older manuscripts is also a desideratum.f 

M. Bh. i. Y* 2458, et seq. 

t A litliograplied edition of t-Hc work is in the pi ess in Bombay. 
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VIJ. — The Buhdhist View of Caste. 

On entering on this subject it is necessary for us to 
mark the present stage of our chronological advancement. 
Wo view Dr. Max Muller’s date of the Sdtra period, 
-—from 600-200 before Christ,— as correct enough for 
general practical purposes. It is abundantly evident from 
the notices whicli, we have given, from even the earliest of 
this series of works, that the Caste system had reached its 
maturity when they were prepared. It is also manifest 
from the Aranyakas and Upani.shads, that even before this 
time, Indian speculation, in which it is admitted on all 
hands Buddhism originated, had made considerable pro- 
gress. With Caste, then, Buddhism liad to deal. Its 
peculiar treatment of this institution, as we sliall immediate- 
ly see, was one of the principal causes of its rapid establish- 
ment in India. Buddhism in its most important social 
aspect was a reaction against Caste, the tyranny of which 
multitudes had begun to feel to be unbearable, thougli 
previous to its origin they had considered themseh es unable 
to assail the religious fomidations on which it was supposed 
to rest. The Brahmans, the inventors and guardians of 
Caste, had up to the time ofBuddha been nearly omnipotent 
in Indian society. 

The word is not a name, but an appellative. 

It means the “ intelligent-one,” or the party possessed of 
intelligence (in the sense of omniscience). The proper 
name of the individual on whom it is conferred is unknown, 
as is the case with those of not a few of the most celebrated 
of the Hindu religionists. Other common denominations 
of Buddha were Skakya Muni, the Sage of the Shakya 
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tribe; Sluihya Prahhii, the Sliakya Lord ; ShdkyaSinha, 
the Shakya Lion (or majestic one); Prdbhu Gautama, 
tlie distinguished one of the Gautama family ; Bhagavat, 
the worshipful one, emphatically so called ; SiddMrta, 
the one who has obtained perfection; and Tathciyata, the 
one who has passed (into total liberation or extinction).* 
Buddha (who is represented by his followers as haTiag 
a pre-existent heavenly state obtained by his merits in 
former births) belonged originally to the Kshatriya Ca,ste, of 
the early influence of which in Indian speculation we have 
already seen some notices.f His hither was Shuddhodana, 
the king of Kapilavastu or Kapilapm-a4 “ eshite of 
Kapila” or “ city of Kapila,” probably so named from its 
proximity to what may have been the hermitage of the Rislii 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya or Numeral 
b^'stem of the Indian Schoolmen, to certain of whose doc- 
trines some of those of Buddha bear a considerable resem- 
blance. His mother, Maya or Mayadevi, daughter of 
king Suprabuddha,§ is said to have died seven days after 

''' Lalita Yistara, in mult loc* 

t See before, pp. 2o9~240, “Kum^irila [the commentator on the 
Mimdnsa] speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried to become 

a Brahman.” Muller’s Hist, of Sans. Lit. p. 79. 

J Lalita Yistara, adh. xii. xv. xvi. Life of Bluikya by A. Csorna 
Kdrbsi, in As. Res. voL xx. pp. 286, et seq. 

§ “ Tliere was a consultation again among the gods in what form 
BodJiisatta should ente.r into the womb or body of tbe woman whom 
he had chosen to bi^ecome his mother. A young elephant with six 
adorned trunks, such as has been judged proper in Brahinanical works, 
•was preferred. He therefore leaving Tusinta [said to be a IieavcnJ de- 
scends, and ill the form of an elephant, enters by the right side or cavity 
of the body of hlayadevi, the wife of Slmddhodana.” “ The cliihl 
came out by her right side.” See A. Csorna Kbrosi, ut sup. 
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liis birth. He was reared under tlie care of her sister, 
Gautami. His early days gave indications of future promise ; 
and many extravagant and incongruous legends connected 
with them are related by liis followers. In his youth, it is 
said, he was put to school (shdldlipi, hall-of-\rating), where 
he greatly astonished his master, wlio was named Vishvami- 
tra,by liis knowledge of sixty kinds of writing, terrene and 
celestial.* The party chosen for him as a wife was Gopa, 
the daughter of Danijapani, like himself of the Shakya 
race, for she is often spoken of as the Shakya Kanya 
(daughter, or lady).f Two other spouses were given to him 
according to the Tibetan accounts. By one of his wives, the 
name of whom is variedly given in the Buddhist wri tings, J 
he had a son named Rahula. Man-iage did not in his case 
intei’fere with tlie meditation and reflection to which he was 
eai’ly addicted. At the age of twenty-nine he renounced 
the world, deeply affected by its prevailing miseries. He 

* At the time of Buddha’s birth, literal writing was probably not 
practised by the Indians, though it was in use somewhat before the 
third century before Christ. See Author’s India Three Thousand 
Years Ago, pp. 34-36 ; and, more particularly, Max Milller’s Hist, 
of Anc. S. Lit. pp. 497-524. Among the kinds of writing said to be 
known to Buddha, were those of A))fja (the Bhagalpur territories), 
Bcmga (Bengal), Magadha^ Dravida, and/uadn (or Kanacli, the Canarese 
coiintry ?), the BaJesMna, the Ugirt, the Barda, the Kasliya^ the Cldna^ 
the Iluna, the Uttam-KiirUj the Aj)ara-Gauda, the EaBtern-VidelicL 
Lalita-Vistara, adh. x. (CaL ed. pp. 143-144). Csoma Ivorosi (As. 
Ees. XX. p. 200) mentions the lipi of the Tavanas^ (or (Treeks) as one of 
those known to Buddha; but that is not speciifed in the Calcutta 
edition of the Lalita-Yistara. 

f Lai. Yist. adh. xii. 

Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 164. Mahavanso, p. 9. As. 
Ees- XX. p. 200. 
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became tlie pupil of a Braliman at Vai.'sliali, and afterwards 
of anotlier famous Br&liman at Rajagrilia, tlie capital of 
Magadim. Simple austerities, however, were not to his 
ta.ste. five of his fellow-disciples he retired into soli- 

tude near the village of lira relay a { ;fterwa.rds Buddhagaya), 
where for .six yoaiy he resided, maturing his own peculitU’ 
system of iaith. Varanisi, or Benares, was the next 
place wliich enjoyed the light of his presence. He was 
afterwards invited by king Birabisara to Rajagnlra, at 
which ph'.ce and in its neighbourhood he is said to have 
di.scoarsed to his disciples, teaching them the misery of 
hirtli and the cl3.sirul>leness of its termination. It was per- 
haps the favour extended to liimhy Bimbisara which led to 
the murder of that king, hy his son Ajatashatru. From Ra- 
jagrihahe u ent to Slu£ivasti,the capitalof Kosliala, where he 
lived and lectured in a distinctive huilding erected for him 
and his disciples hy an opulent merchant named Anatha- 
l)inc]ada, and where he succeeded in the conversion to his 
faith of Prasenajita, the king of that locality. After twelve 
years’ absence he visited liis native place, on which occasion 
his own tri])e professed their adherence to his doctrines. 
His own wife and aunt (his foster-mother) are said to 
have been the first of his female disciples and devotees. 
He afterwards revisited Rajagrilia, where lie could ulti- 
mately claim Ajatashatru as a disciple. He also revisited 
Vaishali ; and at about the age of seventy-five he died 
in a fore.st near Kushinagara, to which city he had been 
beudiag his foctsteps, tiis death occurred according to 
Professor Lassen in the year 543, and according to Dr. 
Max Muller, in the year 477, before Christ.® 

For a review of the question of the date of Buddha’s death, sea 
Muncr’.s Hist, of S, Lit. pp. 260, et seq. (which contains the references 

86 
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The (loctriiies of Buddha^ metapliysically viewed^ were of 
an atheistic character, as, like Kapila, his predecessor, lie 
denied that there is any proof of the existence of a creative 
and superintending providence, and resolved all the 
objects, combinations, organizations, and plieiiomena, 
which indicate divine volition, design, creation, adapta- 
tion, and guidance, into mere nature, proximity, deve- 
lopment, and growth/ He was an iiidevoiit specu- 
latist; but as an instructor he was aided by concurrent 
circumstances, and produced a greater effect on the 
mind and practice of India, and through liis disciples 
oil the adjoining countries, than any other of India s 
sons* This effect was not so much the result of his 
negative spiritual and metaphysical teaching, — denying 
the existence of Deity, and holding out as the summurn 
boniim after death, nirrctna , — the extinction of being, or 
as some writers are inclined to believe, the extinction of 
conscious being, at death, f — but of his moral and 

to Lassen) and Goldsfcucker’s Manava Ivalpa Siitra, Introduction, i\ 
230-284. Mr, Touniour (Maliavanso, Introduction, p. xlviii.), was 
aware of tlie diflicuity of fixing the date of Buddha’s death, though he 
decides, as Lassen afterwards did, in favour of the Ceylon authorities. 
[As this sheet is passing through the press, I observe that a paper on 
the date of the death of Buddha (Ueher Buddha’s Todesjahr imd eiriegc 
andere Zeitpunkte in der alteren Gescliishte Indiens) has just been pub- 
iislied by my learned fiiend, Professor Westergaarcl, K. D. of Copen- 
hagen. He makes that event to have occurred between 368-370, B. C.] 

For the principles of the School of Kapil a, see the “ Sankhya 
Aphorisms of Kapila (text, translation and paraphrase) by Dr. Ballaii- 
tyne ; and the Sankhya Pravachana Bhdsliya by Yijnfaia Bliikshu 
(text), with a valuable introduction by Dr. Fitz-Eciward Hall. 

•j* Nirvdm is a participial noun formed from vd, { to blow, as the 
%vinc]) with the negative affix nir. It may mean non-agitation^ as well 
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social teacliings, which were superior, in some respects, to 
those of his predecessors and contemporaries. Wliat was 
his treatment of Caste ? is the question with which at 
present we have to do. 

For an answer to tin’s question we must refer to the 
traditional records of his own teachings and those of his 
early disciples, which, though full of exaggerations and in- 
ventions, yet afford a small residuum of historical matter to 
the critical and philosophical reader ; and to the wmndrous 
monuments of the faith which he established which are 
to be found throughout India, especially in the Western 
parts of the Dakhau. Copies of these Buddhist records, 
in the Sanskrit language and Tibetan translations, were 
discovered and collected by one of India’s most accom- 
plished scholars (both as a linguist and a naturalist) and 
most able and public-spirited administrators, B. H. Hodg- 

as extinction in whicli sense (witii a good array of authority) it is inter- 
]:>reted by Burnoiif, Lassen, etc. The word in its technical meaning is 
used by the Jaiiia disputants of the North-West of India principally 
for absolute and iindisturbable non-conscious’ quiescence. The differ- 
ence between this idea and that of extinction is but very slight. One 
of the most interesting groups of hewn-figures at the Caves of Ajanta, 
of gigantic dimensions, represents the death of Buddha. “ The sage in 
the scene is lying in a horizontal position. His earthly servants, 
standing round his couch, are ovei'come with sorrow and grief, while 
a band of heavenly choristers above is frantic witli joy at the supposed 
liberation or extinction of his spirit.” Author^s Eemarks on the Bud- 
dhist Excavations of Western India prefixed to Johnson’s Photographs 
of the Caves of Karla, p. 5. No symbol of the departed spirit is seen 
in this group. Dr. Judson (see his Memoir by Dr. Way land, ii. 
pp. 340-1) found nothing in the Buddhism of Barmah to redeem the 
system from the charge of absolute atheism.” “Dr. Judson also 
regarded the state of nigban (nirvana') as nothing less than a total 
extinction of soul and body,” 
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son, Esq., long Resident at the Court of Nepal, wlio also 
directed attention to their interesting contents in a series 
of valnahle papers given by him to the Asiatic Societies 
of India and Europe.’' Copies of them, too, were, ’vvith 
princely liberality, presented by Mr. Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal, Great Britain, and France. 
Tliey bore their first fruits in Paris, tbrougli the zeal and 
perseverance of the late ingenious and learned Professor 
E. Burnouf, who made them the foundation of his “In- 
troduction a rilistoire du Bucldliisme Tndien,” which was 
published in 1844, and who also translated into French, 
one of the most important of them, the Saddhanna 
PandariM, or “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” which left the 
press a short time after his lamented death. With the 
discovery of the Hodgson mannsci'ipts, the researclies in 
Tibet of Mr. Alevander Csoina Kordsi, — whose Analysis 
of the Dalva (a portion of the great Kah-Gijur) and 
Notices of the Life of Sliakya, appeared in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Transactions in 183-5 ; Schmidf’s trans- 
lation of portions of the Buddhist canon of Mongolia; 
and the translation and publication of the Maliavanso 
ofCeylon, by the Hon. George Tumour, which appeared 
in 18-M, were nearly concurrent. These interesting works 
have been followed by tlie translation from the Chinese 
of the Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrims Fabian and 
Hinen-Thsang in the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth, and in the seventh, centuries of the (.’hristian era, 
by Reimisat, Klaproth, Laudress, andjiilien ; by a trans- 
lation from the Tibetan of a History of Buddha, Ivy Foiieaux- 

- ^ Tliese papers, fifteen in number, were collected by Mr. Hodgson, 
and repiiblislied by him at the Serampore press in 1841. 
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by tlie publication, in the Bibliotheca Indica, of a portion of 
tlie Sanskrit Vistara, the Legendary Life of J3u<ldha, 
edited by Babu Rajendndal Mitra; by the important works 
of the Rev. Spence Hardy on Eastern Mouacliism, and Ids 
Jilanual of Buddldsm ; by the able papers of tlie Rev. 
D- J. Gogerly of Ceylon ; by the publication of the Pall 
te.xt of tlie Dhammapadam, by Dr. Fausbiill of Copen- 
hagen; by various papers on, tlie Buddhist antiquities of 
Western India, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ;* and by the learned treatises 

Tbo following is a list of tlie papers treating of them (the Bud- 
dhist remains) wliich appear in our late proceedings, according to tlie 
dates which tln-y bear. On the Ashoka inscriptions at Girnar by 
Captain G. LeG. Jacob and N. L. Westergaard, Esq. Biief account 
of the Minor Buddha Caves of Bedsa and Bluija near Karla, by N. L. 
Wt^stergaard. Air. Prinsep’s Correspondence with Dr. Burn on Indian 
Antiquities. Histoi'ieal Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha and Jaina Religions, by James Bird, Esq. Correction of 
Errors in the Lithogra|;h of tlie Girnar Inscriptions by Capt. LeGrand 
Jacob, Memoir on the Cave Temples and I\Ionasteries and other 
Ancient .Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina remains of Western India, 
by John Wilson, D. D. Memorandum on some Buddhist Excavations 
rear Karhad by H. B. E. Frere, Esq. Note on the Rock Inscriptions in 
the Island of Salsette by J. Stevenson, D. D. Second Memoir on the 
Cave-Temples and iMona stories, and other Ancient Remains of Weshwii 
India, by John Wilson, D, .D. Histoiical Names and Facts contained 
in the Kanheri Inscriptions, by J. Stevenson, D. D. On the Nasik 
Cave Inscriptions, by J- Stevenson, D. D. Buddhist Cave Temples in 
the Sirkars of Baital-Wadi and Daulatahad, by W. II. Bradley, Esq. 
Sahyadri Inscidptions, by J. Stevenson, I). D. Description the Cavibs of 
K;dvi in MaUva, by E. Impey, Esq. Descriptive Notices of Anticjuities 
in Sindh by H. B. E. F'rere, Esq. All these jjapeis are in addition to 
the well-known papers of Mr. Erskine, Colonel Sykes, and Captain 
Daugerlieid, and contain important information with statcinenis of 
opinion and speculation worthy of respectful attention. Other valuable 
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of Kopppii and St. Hilaire. Ample material has thus 
been provided for a correct estimate of Buddhism in its 
general character and relationships, thoug’h other con- 
tributions to its elucidation will still l>e welcomed by the 
public.* There can now be but little doubt of the view 
which Buddha took of Indian Caste. 

papers on tlie matters to wLicli I now refer, especially by Dr. Stevenson 
and tlie Messrs. West, have been kid before the Society.” — Author’s 
Eeview of tbe Present State of Oriental, Antiquarian, and Geograpliical 
Eesearcb connected with the West of India in Journ. B. B. R. A. S. 
1856. Since this article appeared, the transcript of tlie Ivanlieri In- 
scriptions by tbe Messrs. West has been published in the Bombay 
Journal for 1862. Dr. Bhslu Daji is reviewing them and others in a 
series of ingenious and learned papers. It is lioped that by degrees 
tlieir contents will be fully ascertained. 

Of the Buddhist w'ritings the following is a correct summary view 
by Professor H. IL Wilson. 

According to the Buddhists themselves, the doctrines of Shaky a 
Muni were not committed to writing by him, but were orally commu- 
nicated to Ms disciples, and transmitted in like manner by them to suc- 
ceeding generations. When they were first written is not clearly made 
out from the traditions of the North ; but they agree -with those of the 
South in describing the occurrence of different public councils or con- 
vocations at which the senior Buddhist priest corrected tlie errors that 
had crept into the teaching of heterodox disciples and agreed upon the 
chief points of discipline and doctrine that were to be proinulgatod. 
The first of these councils was held, it is said, immediately after Sliak'. a 
Muni’s death ; the second 110, and the third 218 years afteiuvards, nr 
about 246 B. C. The Northern Buddhists confound capparentlj tlie 
second and third councils, or take no notice of the latter in the time of 
Ashoka, but placed the third in Kashmir under the patronage of 
Kanishka or Kanerka, one of the Hindu-Sythic Kings, 400 years 
after Budha’s Nirvana or B. C. 153. Both accounts agree that the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism, by Missions dispatched for that purpose, toc^k 
place after the third council. 
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Baddha found the system of Indian caste in existence 
and vigorous operation, when he commenced his studies 
and teachings. In the oldest work§ of his disciples which 
treat of his life and doctrines, the first castes, — of Brdhmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, — are frequently men- 
tioned, and often in opposition to the Cliandalas, who are 
introduced as representatives of the non-Brahinanical 
classes. The Brahmans are generally alluded to as de 
facto superior to the other classes in status, learning, 
religious practice, and austerities. They are recognized 
as acquainted with the four Vedas ; as in possession of the 
mantras, or holy words ; as the dispensers and conductors 
of sacred rites to princes and peoples; as Brahmans by 
birth (Jdti-Brdhmandh) and Brahmans by learning 
(VMa-Brdhmandh) ; as reHovirng to agriculture only in 
times or circumstances of distress ; as practising astrology 
and soothsaying ; and as I’eceiving gifts of goods, treasure, 

“ According to tlie traditions wliicli are current in the South as well 
as the North, the classification of the Buddhist authorities as the Tri- 
pithaka (the three collections) took place at the first council, the por- 
tion termed S'utra the doctrinal precepts, b^ing compiled hj A'nanda ; 
xhe Vinai/a^ or discipline of the priesthood, by Upitli ; and the AhJii- 
tlhajdiia 01 ' philosophical portions by Kdshyapa, all three Buddha’s disci- 
ples. Their compilations were revised at the second council, and were 
finally established as canonical at last. Their being compiled, however, 
does not necessarily implj^ their being written, and according to the 
Northern Buddhists, they were not committed to writing until after the 
convocation in Kashmir, or 158 B. C. ; while the Southern authorities 
state, that they were preserved by memory for 450 years, and were 
then first reduced to writing in Ceylon.” — Journ. of E. A. S. vol. xvi. 
p. 239. In the paper from which this extract is made, Professor Wil- 
son expresses his doubt of the system of the Buddhists having had any 
specific founder. Shakya Muni, he is inclined to consider only a 
mythical personage. 
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and land for tlieir sendees. The Ksliatrivas, with wliom, 
as we liave already seen, Buddha himself was connected, 
are noticed a governing class ; and most of the more 
important of them emhraced the system of faith and prac- 
ti e of which he was the parent, and used their intiaence 
in heliiilf of that .system, even to the hamilialiou of tiie 
Bruiimans. Other Castes, such as those of the ^'enakaras, 
B.:ithakavas, Pakkusas, Bavharas, Aliirs, or Herdsmen, a.re 
viewed in the writings to which we refer, as infericjr Loth 
in station arid privilege to tlie Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 
The Buddhist Sutras, too, recognize the duty, or custom, 
of each person to marry in his own caste, and to follow 
the profession of his ancestors. They ascribe baseness 
and elevation of birth to sin practised or to merit accumu- 
lated in former births, according to the prevailing doctrine 
of tlic metcmpsycho.sis. Yet, the Lalita Vistara, in giving 
an account of the clioice of a wife for Buddha by his 
fatlier Slmddhodana, represents the father, as giving iu- 
stractioiis that the wife sliould he chosen, according to her 
qualities, from either a Brahman, a Ksiiatriya, a \ aisliya, 
or a Slid, Ira family.* 'Jl'his work, however, w'a.s probalsly 
composed, only little more than a century before the Chris- 
tiair era. 

“ While society was in this state,” — to quote from J\I. 
E. Bnruouf, — “ there -was horn in one of the families of 
the Kshatriyas, that of the Shakyas of Kapilavastu, wliicli 
professed to he descended from the Solar race of Kings, 
a young prince who at the age of twenty-nine renounced 
the world, and became a devotee under the name of 
Shdhja Muni, or IShramaii Gautama. His doctrine 

^ Lalito Vistara, adh. xii. (p. 159, Cule. od.) 
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which according to the [Buddhist] Sdtras was moire moral 
than metaphysical, at least in its principle, rested on an 
opinion admitted as a fact, and upon a hope presented as 
a certainty. The opinion was that the visible world is in 
a state of perpetual change ; that death succeeds life, and 
life death ; that man, as well as all that surrounds him, 
revolves in an eternal circle of transmigration ; that he 
passes in succession through all the varieties of life from 
the most elementary to the most perfect ; that the place 
which he occupies in the vast scale of living beings depends 
on the merit of the actions he performs in the world, and 
that thus the virtuous man is to be reborn after dea,th 
with a divine body and the wicked with a degraded body ; 
that the rewards’ of heaven and the punishments of hell 
are only for a limited period, like the things of this world ; 
that time exhausts the merit of virtuous actions as it 
effaces the faults of the wicked ; and that the fated law of 
change extends over the world, over the gods, and over the 
damned (in hell). The hope which Shakya Muni gave 
to men was the possibility of escaping this law of change, 
hy entering into what is called nirvana, that is to say, 
annihilation. The positive sign of this annihilation was 
death ; but a prevenient sign announced in this life the 
man predestined to this supreme deliverance j it v 
possession of unlimited knowledge, which enahlec 
see the world with all its moral and physical : 
to sum up all in a single word, it was the 
the six transcendental perfections — almsgiving, morality, 
knowledge, energy, patience, and charity. The authority 


on which the devotee of the race of Shdkya rested his 
teaching was entirely personal, and was formed of ti 
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elements^ the one real, and the other ideal. The first was 
the regularity and sanctity of his conduct, of which cha.stity, 
patience, and chiuity fonned the principal features. The 
second was the claim he had to he a Buddha, that is Enlight- 
ened [rather The-endowed-with-intelligence], and conse- 
quently po.ssessed of superhuman knowledge and power. By 
his power he Avrought miracles ; by his knowledge he called 
up before himself the past and the future in a clear and com- 
plete form. By it he could tell Avhat any man had done in 
a previous state of existence; and he affirmed that aninfinite 
number of beings had Uke hunself already attained by the 
practice of the same virtues to the dignity of a Buddha before 
entering into a state of complete annihilation. In fine, he 
presented himself to men as their Saviour,'' and promised that 
his death should not be the annihilation of his doctrine, but 
that that doctrine should continue for a great number of ages 
after him, and that ivhen its salutary influence should cease, 
a new Buddha, ivhom he announced by name, should come 
into the world, who before having to descend to the earth 
had, according to the legends, consecrated himself in 
heaven to be a future Buddha.”* 

The same distinguished orientalist from whom we have 
now quoted thus more particularly notices the view taken 
by Buddha of Indian society, and the modifications which 
he introduced into it in connexion with Caste. “ His 
avowed aim was to save men from the miserable condi- 
tions of existence which they found in this ivorld, and to 
free them from the fated law of transmigration. He ad- 

» 

. * Burnouf, lutroduct. h niistoire clu Buddliismc Indien, i. pp. 
,152“53. His references in proof a.re to the Lalita Vistara, fol. 25 of 
Ills MS. and to the Life ofShakhyain As. Res. yoI. xx. p. 287. 
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mitted that the practice of virtue ensui-ed to a good man 
a future sojourn in heaven, and the enjoyment of a better 
existence. But no one viewed this as a definitive state of 
well-being: to become a god was to be horn again in order 
one day to die ; and the object was to escape for ever the 
necessity of being born again and dying. The distinction 
of Cavstes was in the view of Shakya an accident in the ex- 
istence of men here below — an accident which he recog- 
nized, but could not prevent. This is why theCastes appear 
in all the Sutras and legends which I have read as an esta- 
blished fact, against which Shakya does not make a single 
political objection. This was so much the case, that when 
a party attached to the serviceofa prince wished to embrace 
the life of a devotee, Shakya did not receive him till the 
prince had given his consent.” [This is illustrated by a 
legend from the Avad^na Shataka]. “This respect of 
Shakya for the royal authority has left its traces even on 
modern Buddhism ; and it is one of the fundamental rules 
for the ordination ofh Devotee or Mendicant [BhiksJni], that 
he should reply in the negative to the question. Art thou 
ill the service of the king?* Shakya admitted, then, the 

* [One of tlie questions asked (in Pali) at tlie candidate for admis- 
sion into tlie order of Devotee (Bkikshu) is — Thou art 

not a soldier-of-tlie king? The reply is, — I am not, 0 , 

venerable-ones. See Kammavakbya, edited by Dr, Spiegel, p, 5. 
The novice is exhorted, according to this formula of initiation, to eat 
the food left by others except on particular occasions ; to wear chiedy 
garments dyed with clay ; to dwell, usually at the roots of trees ; to 
use cow’s urine as a medicament, and only occasionally ghi, butter, 
oil, honey, and sugar ; to abstain altogether from intercourse with 
women ; to abstain from stealing, even that of a leaf ; to abstain from 
killing animals, etc.] 
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liierarcliy of Castes ; he . even explained it, as did the 
Bndimans, by the theory of punishments and rewards : 
and as often as he instructed a man of low condition, he 
did not fail to attribute the baseness of his birth to the 
sins he had committed in a former life. To convert a 
man of whatever condition, then, was in the view of 
Siiakya to give him the means of escaping from trans- 
migration.” “ Shakya opened, then, to all castes with- 
out distinction the way of salvation, from which tlieir 
birth had before excluded the greater number ; and he 
made them equal among themselves, and in his own 
estimation, by conferring upon them investiture with 
the rank of Devotees. In this last respect he went much 
further than the philosophers Kapila and Patanjali, who 
had begun a work somewhat resembling that which the 
Buddhists afterwards accomplished. By attacking as 
useless the works prescribed by the Veda, and by sub- 
stituting for them the practice of personal asceticism, 
Kapila had placed within the reach 8f all, in principle 
at least if not in reality, the title of Ascetic, which pre- 
vious to that time had been the distinction and almost 
exclusive privilege of the life of a Brahman. Shakya 
did more than this : he gave to isolated philosophers the 
oro-anization of a relis’ious body. We thus find the ex- 
planation of two facts, the facility with which Buddhism 
must liave been originally propagated, and the opposition 
which Brahmanism naturally made to its progress. The 
Brahmans had no objections to make to Sh&kya so long 
as he I’estricted himself to work out as a philosoidier the 
future deliverance of man, and to assure him of the 
liberation which I have already characterized as absolute. 
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But they could not admit the possibility of that actual 
deliverance, that relative liberation which tended to 
nothing short of the destruction in a given time, of 
the subordination of Castes as regarded religion. This 
is how Shakya attacked the foundation of the Indian 
system, and it indicates that a time could not fail to 
come, when the Brahmans placed at the head of that 
system, would feel the necessity of proscribing a 
doctrine of which the consequences could not escape 
them.”* 

It is evident from all this, — which is perfectly con- 
sistent with what is found in the oldest Buddhist Sutras 
and legends, — that Shakya Muni did not directly oppose 
the state of matters religious and social which he found 
to exist in Indian society. He thought that he had 
found out a better and shorter way to get rid of the 
evils of life ; and he brought his own plan to notice in 
the most effective manner. He became himself, as we 
have seen, an ascetic ; and he strove by strictness and 
purity of life, more than by harshness of discipline, to 
become the best of ascetics, and to elevate himself to a 
moral position, superior even to that of tlie Tirthyas 
or dwellers at holy places, and the most ascetic of the 
Brahmans. His tenets and practices he brought con- 
spicuously to notice by the public preaching of himself 
and his disciples, avoiding that monopoly of know- 
ledge and instruction to which the Brkhmans had laid 
claim. All classes of society, without any peculiar 
privilege from Caste, were invited to join the orders 
which he established, with the full expectation of receiv- 
* Bumoixf, Tit>up* pp. 210-213, 
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ing tlieir highest advantages. He disparaged and 
eschewed, though he did not directly condemn, a here- 
ditary priesthood. He pretended, if we may believe 
his follo^vers, to work miracles, and to be himself a 
miracle of knowledge. He carried his sympatliies, too, 
much farther beyond the human family than had been 
done before his day. He interdicted all animal sacrifice, 
and all slaying of animals even for the purpose of food, 
ordering the rules of eating and drinking so as to 
make them accord with this object. Aided by numer- 
ous associates and by some of the most powerful of 
the Indian princes, he effected, a revolution in Indian 
society. Multitudes made him their leader ^ his system 
gained a political importance, particularly through 
Ashoka the grandson of Chandragupta (the Saudi’a- 
cottus of the Greeks) ; and his faith, thi'ough the zeal 
of his adherents, and the notice which its wondrous 
structural buildings and excavations (then novelties in 
India) attracted, became predominant in India for ages, 
and was carried to other lands, where it still exists 
though not with its pristine vigour. Even the forest 
tribes of India, as may be seen from the ornamental 
figures of the cave- temples and monasteries of Western 
India, are represented as joyfully doing him homage. 
Denying the existence of the Divinity, he made him- 
self, or suffered himself to be made, a god. His images, 
throush the efforts of bis followers, soon filled the 
temples, the gods of the Hindu pantheon being thence 
banished, or there appearing as subordinate to him- 
' self.. His way became more glorious than that of the 
Brahmans in the eyes of the multitude, the Shramcim 
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taking the precedence of the Brahmana.* Though some 
Brahmans became his willing pupils, the Brdhmanical 
body soon appeared in opposition to him. His followers 
in their turn began to oppose the Brahmans, and ulti- 
mately placed themselves to them in an attitude of 
unmitigated hostility. The strife continued, even during 
the ages of Buddhist ascendancy. The Brahman power, 
as will be onwards noticed, xaltimately proved victorious 
within the bounds of India proper. 

The final attitude of Buddhism to Caste cannot be 
better illustrated than by the Buddhist tract attributed 
to Ashva Ghosha. This witty production was discovered 
by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal in 1829. “ A few days since,” 

(he writes in July 11th, 1829), “ my learned old Bauddha 
friend brought me a little tract in Sanskrit, with, such an 
evident air of pride and pleasure, that I immediately 
asked him what it contained. ‘ Oh, my friend,’ was bis 
reply, ‘ I have been long trying to procure for you this 
work, in the assurance that you must highly approve 
the wit and wisdom contained in it ; and after many 
applications to the owner, 1 have at length obtained the 
loan of it for three or four days. But I cannot let you 
have it or even a copy of it, such being the conditions on 
which I procured you a sight of it.’ These words of my 
old friend stimulated my curiosity, and with a few fair 
words I engaged the old gentleman to lend me and 
my pandit his aid in making a translation of it.” This 

^ The designation of Shramana (a practiser of sJimmay toil oi' 
austerity) does not necessarily na^an .a Buddhist devotee ; but as 
opposed to Brahmana, it has this meaning, in which it always occurs in 
the Buddhist writings. " 
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traiislatioii appeared in the third volume of the Trans* 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was afterwards 
reprinted in Mr. Hodgson^s Illustrations of the Litera- 
ture and Religion of the Buddhists/’ I have compared 
it throughout with a manuscript of the original, present- 
ed to me by the late L. Wilkinson, Esq., a most able and 
zealous member of the Bombay Civil Service ; and 
found it to be both sufhciently accurate, and spirited."^ I 
here give it a place, interpolating a few explanations and 
adding a few notes. The Buddhist author, it must be 
borne in mind, reasons ex concessu throughout, from what 
he supposes to be the Brahmanical writings. 

Vajra &hucM. 

I, Aslava Glioslia first invoking Manju GIioslia,f tlie Guru of the 
world, with all iny soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the 
hook called Vajra Shtlch' [the Adamentine Needle] in according with 
the Shistx’as [or rather, established opinion, 

Allow then that your Yedas and Smritis, and works involving both 
Dharma and Artliall. are good and valid, and that discourses at variance 
with them are invalid, still what you say that the Brahman is the 
highest of the four Castes, cannot be proved from these books. 

Tell me first of all what is Brahmanhood ? Is it life, or parentage,§ 
or body, or wisdom, or the way [rather practice, ackdra'] or acts i. e. 
that is morality (kanna)^ or the V4das (learning in the Yedas). 

If you say that it is life fjiva ), such an assertion cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Yedas ; for it is written in the Yedas that the suii and 

^ The Yajra Shiichi was printed by Mr. Wilkinson in 1839, wdth 
an acute but sophistical comment on it by Subaji Bfipii. 

f [Probably a Buddliist sago. See Burnouf, Lotus do la Bonne Loi, p. r>t]9.] 

J [Dharma (duty), artha (aim), kuma (desire), and moh^lut (liberation), are iJio 
four objects of Luinan existence, according to Hinduism.] 

§ [In the MS. sent to me by Mr. Wilkinson the word for this (given onwards 
as or birth, rather than parentage) is omitted.] 
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tlic moon, and other deities, were at first quadrupeds ; and some other 
deities were first animals and afterwards becamo gods ; even the 
vilest of the vile (shvapdha) have become gods.^ From these words 
it is clear that Brahmanhood is not life (jiva), a position wliich ib 
further proved from these words of the (Malia) Bharata : seven hunters 
and ten deer of the hill Kalinjala, a goose of the lake Manasa-sara, 
a Chakravaka of the Sharadvipa, all these were born as Brahmans 
in the Kuruhslietra (near Delhi), and became veiy learned in the 
Yedas. It is also said by Manu in his Dharmashiistra, “ Whatever 
Brahman learned in the four Vedas with their Angas and TJpangas, 
shall take charity [fees or gifts] from a Shudra, shall for twelve 
births be an ass, and for sixty births a hog, and seventy births a 
dc^g.'j’ From these words it is clear that Brahmanhood is not life ; for 
if it were, how could such things be ? 

If, again, you say that Brahmanhood depends on parentage or birth 
(jati), that is, that to be a Brdhman one must be born of Bnihman 
parents, — this notion is at variance, with the known passage of the 
Smiiti, that Achala Muni was born of an elephant, and Kesha Pingala 
of an owl, and Agastya Muni from the Agasti fiower, and Kausika 
Muni from the Kusha grass, and Kapila from a monkey, and Gautama 
Hishi from a creeper that entwined a Sala tree, and Drona A charya from 
an earthen pot, and Taittiri Rislii from a partridge, and (Parashu) Rama 
from dust, and Shringa Rishi from a deer, and Yy asa Mutii from a " 
fisherwoman, and Kaiishika Muni from a female Shudra, and Yishvdmitra 
from a Chandalnf, and Yasishtha Muni from a strumpet. Not one of 
them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called Brah- 

[ The text of this passage is the following : — 

9?rKl ht: I im t \ 

•—literally, The Sun was an animated being [or the (great) Soul, according to 
the Yedantists] ; the Moon was an .animated being j Indra was an animated 
being ; animated beings (were) the gods ; moreover, the gods were animated 
beings ; the dog-eaters were at first gods.] 

f [Tlie taking of gifts by Brahmans from Shfidras is,, forbidden in Mann, 
hut not in th.e terms here alleged,] 
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mans ; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular origin, 
and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities/^' 

Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Brahman father or 
mother is a Brahman, then the child of a slave [Basa] even may 
become a Brahman ; a consequence to which I have no objection, but 
which will not consort with your notions, I fancy. 

Do you say that he who is sprung of Brahman parents is a 
Brahman ? Still I object that, since you must mean pure and true 
Brtonans, in such case the breed of Brahmans must be at an end ; 
since the fathers of the parent race of Brahmans are not, any of them, 
free from the suspicion of having wives, who notoriously commit 
adultery with Shudras. Now, if the real father be a Shiidra, the son 
cannot be a Brahman, notwithstanding the Brahmanhood of his 
mother. From all which I infer that Brahmanhood is not truly 
derivable from birth ; and I draw fresh proofs of this from the 
Manava Dharma, which affirms that the Brahman who eats desh 
loses instantly his rank ; and also, that by selling wax, or salt, or 
milk, he becomes a Shiidra in three days ; and further, that even 
such a Brahman as can fly like a bird directly ceases to be a Brahman 
by meddling with the deshpofcs. From all this is it not clear that 
Brahmanhood is not the same with birth? since, if that were the case, 
it could not be lost by any acts however degrading. Knew you ever ot 
a flying horse that by alighting on earth was turned into a pig ? — ’Tis 
impossible. 

Say you that body [shanra) is the Brahman ? this too is false ; for, if 
body be the Brdhnaan, then hre, when the BiAhman’s corpse is consumed 
by it, will be the murderer of a Brahman; and such also will be every 

* [When such absurdities as those mentioned in this paragraph found entrance 
into the more modern Indian legendry (in which thej still occupy a place), it is 
difHcult to say. Some things resembling them occur in the Digvarga of the Amara- 
kosha, probably of the first century of the Christian era. Agastya, for example, is 
there called Kumhhaswnhhavai produced from a jar ; Ahigiras to he ChitrasIiU 
Man(Hja, born of a peacock; and Aruna to be Gariiddgraj\ horn of the beak of 
Garuda or the eagle. The whole is eq^uivaleiit to what would he such conceits 
as that Lord Bacon was horn of the loin of a pig ; that Mr. Partridge, the able 
scientific visitor of G-aribaidi, was born of the game bird of the same name j and 
that the learned Hr; Sheepshanks was bom of the trotter of a ram.] 
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one of tlie Braiiman’s relatives who consigned his body to the ilames. 
Nor less will this other absurdity follow, that every one born of a 
Brahman, though his mother were a Kshatriya or a Vaishya, [or a 
Shiiclra] would be a Brahman — being bone of the bone, and llesli of the 
flesh of his father, a monstrosity, you will allow, that was never heard 
of. Again, are not performing sacrifice, and causing others to perform 
it, reading and causing to read, receiving and giving charity, and 
other holy acts, sprung from the body of the Brahman ? Is then the 
virtue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body of a 
Brahman ? Surely not, according to your own principles ; and, if not, 
then Brahmanhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdom^' constitutes the Brahman ? This too is in- 
correct. A¥Iiy ? Because, if it were true, many Shudras must have be- 
come Bnilmians from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself know 
many Shudras who are masters of the four Vedas, and of philology, 
and of the Mimansd, and Sankhya, and Vaislieshika and Jyotishika 
philosophies ; yet not one of them is or ever %vas called a Brahman. 
It is clearly proved, then, that Brahmanhood consists not in wisdom or 
learning. 

Then do you affirm that the A'ch^ra is Brahmanhood ? This too is 
false ; for if it were true, many Shiidras would become Brahmans ; 
since many Natas and Bhatas, and Kaivartas, and Bhandas, and others, 
are everywhere to be seen performing the severest and most laborious 
acts of piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so pre-eminent in their 
A'chara, is ever called a Brahman, from which it is clear that A'chara 
does not constitute the Brahman. 

Say you that Aama makes the Brahman ? I answer, no ; for the 
argument used above applies here with even greater force, altogether 
annihilating the notion that acts constitute the Brahman, 

Do you declare that by reading the Vedas a man becomes a Brah- 
man ? This is palpably false ; for it is notorious that the Edksliasa 
Havana was deeply versed in all the four Vedas [the Big- Veda, 
Yajurveda, S4ma Veda, and Atharva Veda] ; and that, indeed, all the 
Edkshasas studied the Vedas in Havana's time : yet you do not say 

^ Terliaps it sliould rather be translated leaniing. This word in the original 
j 3 Jnana. 
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tliat one of tliem thereby became a Brdbman. It is tliercfore proved 
tliafc no one becomes a Brdbman by reading tlie Vedas, 

What then is tins creature called a Brahman ? If neither readinir 
the VedfiSj nor sansJcdme, [sacraments,] nor parentage, nor race (Jcula)^ 
nor acts fZ’armaj, confers Brahmanhood, ^vlmt does or can? To my 
mind Brahmanhood is merely an immaculate quality, like the snowy 
whiteness of the Kimdha flower. That which removes sin is Brahman-- 
hood. It consists of Vmta and Taj)a, and JVijjama^ and Upavdsa^ 
and Ddna^ and Daraa^ and Shamu^ and Baiipcmm, It is written in 
the Vedas that the gods hold that man to be a Brahman wdio is free 
from intemperance and egotism; and from Sant/a, and Fcmgraha^ 
and Fclga, and Dveslia, Moreover, it is written in all the Shastras 
that the signs of a Brahman are these, truth, penance, the command 
of the organs of sense, and mercy ; as those of a Chandala are the 
vices opposed to those virtues. Another mark of the Brahman is a 
scrupulous abstinence from sexual commerce, ^whether he be born a 
god, or a man, or a beast.^ Yet further, Shukra (A'charya) has said, 
that the gods take no heed of Caste, but deem him to be the Brahman 
who is a good man although he belong to the vilest. From all wdiich 
I infer, that birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and observance of 
religious rites (A'cliura), and acts (/iTama), are all of no avail towards 
becoming a Brdlunan. 

Then again, that opinion of your sect, that Pmvrajyd is pro- 
hibited to the Sliiidra ; and that for him service and obedience paid 
to Brahmans are instead of Fravrajpa^ — heeause, forsooth, in 
speaking of the four castes, the Shiidra is mentioned last, and is 
therefore the vilest, — is absurd ; for, if it were correct, Iiidra would 
be made out to be the lowest and meanest of beings, Indra being 
mentioned in the {Faml) Sutra after the dog, thus — Sliva^ Fura, 
IlagliavanF'l In truth, the order in which they are mentioned or 
written, cannot affect the relative rank and dignity of the beings spoken 
of. What ! is Parrati greater than Mahesha ? or are tlie teeth superior 
in dignity to the lips, because we find the latter postponed to the 

* [Thin is according to the Buddhist view. The Indian Brahmans haye prac- 
tised marriage from the earliest ages,] 

f , [A name of Indra in the T^dae.] 
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former, for the mere sake of euphony in some grammar sentence ? Are- 
the teeth olcl€‘,r than the lips ; or does your creed teach you to postpone 
Shiva to his spouse ? No ; nor any more is it true that the Sluidra is 
vile, and the Bnihman high and mighty, because we are used to repeat 
the Chatur Varna [four castes] in a particular order. And if this- 
proposition be untenable, your deduction from it, viz. that the vile 
Shudra must be content to regard his service and obedience to Brah- 
mans as his only PravrajydV' falls likewise to the ground. 

Know further, that it is written in the Dharma Sliastra of Manir, 
that the Brahman who has drank the milk of a Shudrani, or has been 
even breathed upon by a Shudrani, or has been born of such a female, 
is not restored to his rank by Prdyascliitta.f In the same work it is 
further asserted, that if any Brahman eat and drink from the hands of' 
a Shudrani , he becomes in life a Shudra, and after death a dog, 
Manu further says, that a Brahman who associates with female 
Shiidras or keeps a Slnidra concubine, shall be rejected by gods and 
ancestors, and after death shall go to hell. From all these assertions- 
of the Maiiava Dharma, it is clear that Brahmanhood is nothii^g ia- 
defeasibly attached to any race or breed, but is merely a quality of 
good men* Further, 'it is written in the Shastra of Manu, that many 
Shiidras became Brahmans by forc?e of their piety ; for example^ 
Kathina Muni, who was born of the sacrificial flame produced by the 
friction of wood, became a Brahman by dint of Tapa,* and Yasishfcha 
Muni born of the courtezan Urvashi, and Vyiisa Muni, born of 
a female of the fisherman’s caste ; and Eishiyashrlnga ]\Iuni, born 
of a doe ; and Vishvamitra, born of a GhanddInJ • and Narada Muni, 
born of a female spiiitselier ; all these became Brahmans, by virtue 
of their Tapas. Is it not clear then Brahmanhood depends not on 
birth ? It is also notorious that he who has conquered himself is a 
Tati ; that he who performs penance is a Tapasya; and that he who 
observes the Brahmacliarifa is a Brahman. It is clear then that 
he whose life is pure, and Iiis temper cheerful, is the true BiAhnian ; 
and that lineage (Kuloi) has nothing to do with the matter. There 
are these Sklolcas in the Mdnava Dharma, Goodness of disposition 
and purity are the best of all things ; lineage is not alone deserving 

lShuskrh?m^ service, in MS.] 


f. IMshhnti, atonement, in MS.] 
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of respect. If the race be royal and virtue be wanting to it, it is 
contemptible and useless.** Kathina Muni and Vyasa Muni, ami 
other sages, though born of Shddras, are famous among men as 
Brahmans, and many persons bom in the lowest ranks have attained to 
heaven by the practice of uniform good conduct {sh2a). To say there- 
fore that the Bniliman is of one particular race is idle and false. 

Your doctrine, that the Brahman was produced from the mouth, 
the Kshatrlya from the arms, the Taishya from the thighs, and the 
Sliudras from the feet, cannot be supjoorted. Brahmans are not of one 
particular race. Many persons have lived who belonged to the 
Eaivarta [fisherman] kula^ and the Bajaka [washerman] hda, and 
the OMnddla hila^ and yet, while they existed in this world, per- 
formed the Chula Karma [head-shaving] and Munj-handlmna [tying- 
the-sacred-string], and [applying the] Danta-Kdshthd [tooth-rinsing- 
wood] and other acts appropriated to Brahmans, and after their deaths 
became, and still are, famous under the Bnihman. 

All that I have said about Brahmans you must know is equally appli- 
cable to Kshatriyas ; and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether 
false. All men are of one caste. 

Wonderful I you affirm that all men proceeded from one, i. e. Brahma; 
how then can there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them ? 
If I have four sons by one wife, the four sons having one father and 
mother must be all essentifilly alike. Know too that distinctions of race 
among beings are broadly marked by differences of conformations and 
organization ; thus, the foot of the elephant is very different from that of 
the horse : that of the tiger unlike that of tlie deer ; and so of the rest, and 
by that single diagnosis we learn that those animals belong to very differ- 
ent races. But I never heard that the foot of a Kshatriya was different 
from that of a Brahman, or that of a Shiidra, All men are formed alike, 
and are clearly of one race. Further, the generative organs, the colour, 
the figure, the ordure, the urine, the odour, and utterance of the ox, the 
buffalo, the horse, the elephant, the ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, 
etc. furnish clear diagnostics whereby to separate these various races of 
animals : but in all those respects tbe Brahman resembles the Kshatrija, 
and is therefore of the same race or species with him. I have instanced 
among quadrupeds the diversities which separate diverse genera, 
i. now proceed to give some more instances from among birds. Thus, 
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the goose, the dove, the parrot, the peacock, etc. are known to he 
diiferent by their diversities of figure, and colour, and plumage, and 
beak ; but the Brahman, Kshatriya,Yaishy a, and Shudraare alike with- 
out and within. How then can we say they are essentially distinct ? 
Again, among trees, the Yata and Bakula, and Palasha and Ash oka, 
and Tamala, and Nagakeshara, and Shirisha and Champaka, and others, 
are clearly contradistinguished by their stems, and leaves, and flowers, 
and fruits, and barks, and timber, and seeds, and juices and odours ; 
but Brahmans, and Kshatriyas, and the rest, are alike in fiesh, and 
skins, and blood, and bones, and figure, and excrements, and mode of 
birth. It is surely then clear that they are of one species or race. 
Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and pain different from 
that of the Kshatriya ? Does not the one sustain life in the same way, 
and find death from the same causes as the other ? Do they differ in 
intellectual fiiculties, in their actions, or the objects of those actions ; in 
the manner of their birth, or in their subjection to fear and hope ? not 
a whit.*^ It is therefore clear that they are essentially the samCf In the 
Udumbara and Panasa trees -the fruit is produced from the branches, 
the stem, the joints, and the roots, j* Is one fruit therefore different from 
another, so that we may call that produced from the top of the stem the 
Brdhrnan fruit, and that from the roots the Shudra fruit ? Surely, not. 
Nor can men be of four distinct races, because they sprang from four 
different parts of one body. You say that the Brahman was produced 
from tlie mouth ; whence was the Brahmanf produced ? From the 
mouth likewise ? Grant it, and then you must marry the brother to 
the sister ! a pretty business indeed 1 if such incest is to have place in 
this world of ours, all distinctions of right and wrong must be obliterated. 

This conseq^uence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the 
Brahman proceeded from the mouth, proves the falsity of that doctrine. 
The distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, andShfidras, 
are founded merely on the observance of divers rites, and the practice 

* [Mr. Hodgson justly says, “ The mmmr in which our author treats this 
part of his subject, is, in my judgmeut admirable, and. altogether worthy of a 
European mind. Indeed it hears the closest resemblance to the style of argument 
used by Shakespeare. • » .in the Merchant of Tenice : Hath not s Jew ejes, etc.’^] 

t [The Udambara is the Ficus glomerata,- and the Panasa, the Ai'tocarpus 
integri folia.] ' 
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of cliffcrcnt professions ; as is clearly proved by the conversation of 
Vaisliampajana Rishi with Yudhishthlra Raja, which "was as follorYs » 
One day the son of Pandu, named Yudhishthira, who was the wise man 
of his age, joining his hands reverentially, asked Yaishain pay ana, whom 
do you call a Brahman; and what are the signs of Brahmaiihood? 
Yaishain answered, the first sign of a Brahman is, that he possesses long 
suffering and the rest of the virtues, and never is guilty of violence and 
■wrong-doing ; that lie never eats flesh ; and never hurts a sentient thing. 
The second sign is, that he never takes that which belongs to another 
witlioiit tlie owner’s consent, even thoiigli he find it in the road. The 
third sign is, tliat he masters all worldly affections and desiz^es, and is 
absolutely indifferent of earthly considerations. The fourth, wlieiher 
he is born a ina.n, or a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. 
The fifth that he possesses the following five pui’e qualities, truth, mercy, 
command of the senses, universal benevolence, and penance. Whoever 
possesses tliese five signs ofBrahmanhood I acknowledge to be a Brah- 
man ; and, if he possess them not, he is a Shudra. Bralnnanhood de- 
pends not on race (Kula) or birth, (Jdtt) nor on the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies. If a Chandala is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh ! Yudhishthira, formerly in tlzis world of 
ours there was bzit one caste. The division into four castes originated 
wdth diversity of rites and avocations. All men were born of woman 
in like manner. All are subject to the same physical necessities, and 
have the same organs and senses. But he wdiose conduct is uniformly 
good is a Brahman ; and if it be otherwise he is a Shudi'a ; aye, lower 
than a Shudra. The Shudra who, on the other hand, possesses these 
virtues is a Bnihman. 

Oh, Yudhishthira ! If a ShMra be superior to the allurements of 
the five senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in 
heaven. Heed not his caste, but only mark his qualities. Whoever 
in this life ever does well, and is ever ready to benefit others, spending 
his days and nights in good acts, such an one is a Brahman ; and who- 
ever, relinquishing worldly ways, employs himself solely in the 

* Tiie word in tlie original is Tapast which w* e are accustoinecl to translate 

penance,” and I have followed the usage, though ‘‘ ascetisni” would be a better 
word. The proud Tapas^ wliom the veiy gods regard with dread, never dreams of 
'' contrition and repentance. 
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acquisition of Moksha, such an one also is a Bnihman ; and whoever 
refrains from destruction of life, and from worldly affections, and evil 
acts, and is free from passion and backbiting, such an one also is a 
Brahman ; and whoso possesses hshmid [forgivencjss], dayci [mercy], 
[subjection of the passions], [liberality], satija [truthful- 

ness], slicmicJiana [purity], smriti [knowledge of law], gJirind [ten* 
derness], vidyd [learning], and vijndna [discernment], etc., is a 
Brahman. Oh, Yudhishthira, if a person perform the Brahmachdrya 
for one night, the merit of it is greater than that of a tliousand 
sacrifices (Yajna). And whoso has read all the Yedas, and performed 
all the Tirthas, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of the 
Shisstra, such an one is a Brahman I and whoso has never injured a 
sentient thing by act, word, or thought, such a person shall instantly 
be absorbed (at his death) in Brahma. Such were the words of 
Vaishampayana. Oh, my friend, my design in the above discourse is, 
that all ignorant Brahmans and others should acquire wisdom by 
studying it, and take to the right way. Let them, if they approve it, 
heed it ; and if they approve it not, let them neglect its admonitions.’’ 

Of tlie time of the production of this curious and pun- 
gent tract, it is difficult to form an opinion. Mr. Hodgson 
says, “ Who Ashva Ghosha, the author, was, when he 
flourished and where, I cannot ascertain. All that is 
known of him at Nepffi is, that he was a Maha-Panijit, or 
great sage, and wrote, besides the little treatise now 
translated, two larger Bauddha works of high repute, the 
names of which are mentioned in a note.”* Bumouf asks 
whether Aahra Ghosha was the celebrated devotee, whose 
name is rendered in Chinese by Ma ruing (the voice of a 
horse), and who according to the Japanese Encyclopoedia, 
was the twelfth Buddhist patriarch after the death of 
Shakya Muni or some more modem devotee of the same 

* Buddha Gharitra Kavya, and the Nandi Mukhasnghosha Avadana, 
and other works. Hodgson’s III, of Lit. and Bel. of die Buddhists, 
pp. 193-4. 
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niune.* I am inclined to believe that the work has been 
long’ known, to a greater or less extent, even on the con- 
tinent of India. Mr. Wilkinson obtained his copy of it 
from a Brahman of the town of Nasik, at Bhopfil in Central 
India. The Rev. Dr. Glasgow lately sent me a cata- 
logue of a deceased Brahman’s library offered for private 
sale. I observed in it an entrance— “ The Vajra ShucM” ; 
and having asked this tract, and obtained it, through 
the kindness of my learned friend, I find that it professes 
to be the composition of the celebrated Shankara A'charya 
(of the eighth century of tire Christian era), the copy having 
been made in Sam vat 1845^A. D. 1730. The fii’st part 
of this Brahmanic treatise is a brief memoriter summary 
of the argument of the Buddhist tract, as will appear 
from the following literal translation which I make of rt. 

Here tlie Vajra SIiucIh [the Adamantine Needle] is written. 
Hari ! Oin ! I begin to publish the Adamantine Needle, the piercer 
of'thc ignorance of° the Shfistra, the stigma of the destitute of know- 
ledn-o, the ornament of the intelligent. That the Brahman is the 
chief of the four castes {Varna), the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
and Shddra, is declared in the Ve-his, and is set forth by tlio Smritis. 
And this is the beginning. What is that which is called a Brahman ? 
Is it life (;••&«)? Isitbody(daa) U it birth (jcUi) ? Is it colour 
{varm) ? Is it learning {pandityd) ? Is it religion (dharma) ? 
Is it liberality {ildrmihja) ? Is it works {hanna) ? These are the 

eiriit objections (brought forward). 

'hirst, suppose that Life is the thing. Then, rt being so, the form 
of life being the same in all men, life cannot be the Brahman. 

And, again, suppose the Brahman to be Body. Ihen, from the 
disease and mortality apparent in the body of all men down to the 
Chandala, it is evident that body cannot be the Brahman. Again, 
ifbodybethe Brahman, then from tlie concrematiou of the bodies 

* Introduct. a ITIistoire du Buddhisme Iiidicn, i. pp. 215-lG. 
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of fathers and mothers, by sons, the sin of BrahmackTe would attach 
itself to them. Wherefore body cannot be the Brahman, 

And suppose Colour to be the Brd;hman, (and that it is the case that) the 
Bnihman is of white coloiir, the Kshatriya is of red' colour, the Yaishya 
is of yellow colour, the Shudra is of black colour:^ then from the 
appearance of the mixture of colour among all the classes, including 
that of the ' Brahmans, it is evident that colour is not the Brahman. 

Again suppose W orlcs to be the Brahman. According to this, tile 
Brahman of white colour lives (or would live)' a hundred years ; the 
Kshatriya, tile lialf (of this number, fifty years); the Vaishya, the 
half (of this number, twenty -five years) ; and the Shiidra, the half 
(of this number, twelve and a half years). From there being no 
such, rule^ it is> evident that work constitirtes not the Brahman. 

Again, suppose Birth, to be the Brahman. Then, there are many 
great Eishis who have been of strange birth.: Rishyashringa was born 
of a deer ; Kaushika was from a stalk of the Kusha -grass (Poa 
Cynosuroides) ; Gautama was (born) from the back of a hair ; 
Valmika (%vas born) from an anthill ; Vydsa (was born from) the 
daughter o£ a fisheiman (.Kaivartahd) ; Vasishtha (was born) of a 
Vaishya woman Viskvamitra (w?is- born) of a, Kshatriya female; 
Agasti was born from a water jar ; Mandikya was bom from tlie 
flower of tlie Manduka (Bignonia Indica) ; MtUanga was the son 
of a Matanga (a low tribe) ; Panishara [the father of Vyasa] was 
born from a female Chtindala ; Karada was the son of a Dasa ; — so 
it is set forth in the P iiranas. These parties on. account of their distin- 
guished knowledge obtained Brahmaiiliood and pre-eminence, though 
without birth, as certainly reported. 

Again, if Learning he supposed to constitute Bralimanhood, it is found 
that there are many Kshatriyas, Taishyas, and Shudras, etc., who have 
great knowledge of categories (padartha) and logical processes (vakya-pra- 
mdna); and that consequently learning does not constitute the Brdhman.. 

Again, if Religion be supposed to constitute the Brahman, there are 
many Kshatriyas, Yadshyas, and Shiidras, etc,, who have in religious 
observance performed meritorious works (i^tapurta) ; and consequently 
Religion does not constitute the, Brdhman. 

This alleged diversity of colour iii the priiuitive Castes is noticed in the Maha 
bharata, xiii. v. 69S4-. See also Muir’s Texts, i. pp, 40-1. 
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Again if Liberality be supposed to constitute tlie Briibinaii,, tliere 
are many Khsliiitriyas, Vaisbyas, and Sluidras, wlio have given gifts of 
daughters, gifts of cows, gifts of gold, gifts of she-buffaloes ; and there- 
fure liberality does not constitute the Brahman, 

W’hat then [constitutes the Brahman]? He who sees tlm import of 
Brahma as clearly as one who holds [the fruit of the] Ahnalaka in his 
hand and who is without lust, anger, hatred, etc., [and has] quiet and 
selLrestraint, and from whom pleasure, pride, envy, desire, folly, and 
other evil affections are removed, is declared to be a Brahman. A 
Bhddra by birth becoming a Brahniacharya is declared to be a c7r//u 
(one-twice-born) ; by practice in the Vedas, he becomes a Yipra (an in- 
telligent one) ; and by the knowledge of Brahma, he becomes a 

Tiiis reasoning is in substance tliat of the Buddhist 
Vajra vShuchi. The tract proceeds to dispose of the repre- 
sentations now quoted on the usual principles of the Ve- 
dantists, — ^not disparaging the caste of the Brahmans, but 
holding the knowledge of Brahma to be essential to its 
perfection. It appears to me that its author thus ingeni- 
ously seeks to w'eakeu the Buddhist argument, which must 
have been current in the country before he considered it 
expedient to interfere with it. 

And here it is proper to observe that though the 
Vaishnava Brahmans, — the modem sectarial followers 
of Vishnu, — ^liave most absurdly alleged that Buddha 
was a descent [avatdra), m.A. the Shaiva Brdhmaus, — 
the sectarial followers of Shiva, — that he was a personal 
manifestation (rupadhdrdna) of Vishnu, f effected for the 

* Shankara Ackarya viriebatayfeupaniskat subodkinyan Yajra Skdchi, xip. 1-4. 

I “ Then iu the course of the Kali (Yaga), for distressing the 
enemies of the Suras (gods), he will be born among the Kikatas, as 
Buddha, the son of Anjana.” Bhagavata Parana, i. o. 24. See 
passages of a similar kind referred to in Kennedy on Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 250, 
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purpose of destroying the merit of a righteous king, 
wliose worth they allege came into depressing competition 
with that of the gods themselves, they have all along rightly 
interpreted the principles of Buddhism while strenuously 
opposing them. 

In the interesting Ifa-fcaka, or Play, entitled the 
Mrichchhakatikd, or Toy Cart, attributed to king Suctraka, 
and supposed hy Professor H. H. Wilson to have been 
composed about a century before the Christian era, a 
Shrama-naka, or Biiddhist mendicant, is represented as 
tlms singing: — 

“ Be virtue, friends, jour only store, 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat meditation’s drum and sore 
Your wateli against each sense maintain ; 

The thief that still, in ambush lies, 

To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 

Cast the five senses all away, 

That trample o’er the virtuous will, 

The pride of self importance slay, 

And ignorance remorseless kill ; 

So shall you safe the body guard, 

And Heaven shall be your last reward. 

Why shave the head and mow the chin 
While bristling follies choke the breast ? 

Apply the knife to parts within 
And heed not how deformed the rest : 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed.”^ 

^ Wilson^s Hindu Theatre, voL'i. p. 122, The spirit of the original passage 
(see Stenzler’s text, p. 112) is here preserved, though considerable freedom has 
been used in the translation. 
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Tlie party thus chaunting with Buchlhistical propriety, 
who is represented as originally a Samvdhal'a , — a hody- 
.servant, or gambler, is also set forth as saying when 
about to leave his original work, “ Lady, on account of 
tlie disgrace of this gambling profession I will become a 
Shakya Shramawd'a/'* thus intimating the motive, by 
which, according to the Buddhist social reform, parties 
of the lower castes of the Hindus were often influenced 
in their assumption of Buddhist mendicancy. A similar 
motive is that by which many parties of the lower castes 
of the Hindus are influenced when they join the religious 
orders of the present day. 

Ill the Kashi Khanda of tlie Skanda Purana, devoted 
to the Shaiva form of Hinduism, the folloiviiig are said 
to be the Buddhist teachings of Vishnu, — ^responding to the 
call of Shiva, to adopt measures for effecting the injury 
of the righteous reign of king Divodasa, whose merit 
prevented the retuni of Shiva to liis own city Kashi : — 

This order of things {sansdra) is eternally manifest (that is has 
no beginning) ; (to it) there is neither creator nor creation. It is 
self-existentj and self-estingaished. From Brahma to a (vegetable) 
spike fiveijthing is confined in a bodily form. The soul (A'tmd) and 
God (Ishvara) arc identical ; they are not two : for Brahma, Yishnn, 
and Indra, etc, are merely nominal distinctions, as we are denomi- 
nated Punyakirtijf etc. As at onr natural time our bodies perish, 
so (other) bodies, from Brahma to a lly, perish at their natural 

In the Priikrita of the play, the original is 
being in Sanskrita, 

See the carefully edited text of Stenzler, 

pp. 39-40 ; 105. 

t The name said to be assumed by when he set to the propagation of 

heresy. 
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time. On a proper view (of matters) there is no superiority oi' 
bodies. Eating, copulating, sleeping, and fear are common to all. 
Satisfaction in eating is common to all, without any superioidty 
or inferiority. Thirst is the consequence to all of refraining from 
drinking — Suppose there are hundreds of horses : their use to 
sit on is the same to all (that is only one at a time is available for 
sitting on). The pleasure experienced by sleeping on couches is the 
same as if we were sleeping on the door. As we ourselves possessed 
of bodies fear death, so all from Brahma to an insect fear death 
alike. If we consider aright, we shall see that all wearing bodies 
are alike. And having so inquired, it is established, that there 
should be no slaughter of any one (living being) (at any time) or at any 
place. There is no religion in the world like tenderness to lile 
{jlvadayci) ; wherefore men ought by all means to practise tender- 
ness to life. He who preserves a single life, is as if he had preserved 
the three worlds, and he who kills one (life) is as if he had destroyed the 
three worlds ; wherefore let there be preserving and not killing. That 
refraining from killing is the supreme duty {paramodharma)^ is said 
by the learned (suras) of old. Wherefore, whoever has the fear of hell 
should avoid killing. There is no sin in tlie three worlds like 
slaughter. The killer goes to hell ; the non-biller goes to heaven 
{svarga). There are other offerings, but their fruits are very small. 
The offering f'cMaaj freeing from fear is manifestly the greatest in 
the three worlds. There are four gifts enjoined by the great Eishis, 
on the inspection of the Shastras ; they are seen to be productive of ad- 
vantage in the present life and that which is to come : — giving confi- 
dence to the terrified, giving medicine to the suffering, giving learning 
to the ignorant, and giving food to the hungry. (Moreover), the power 
in gems, mantras, medicines, is to be reckoned extremely great. Where- 
fore men traffic among them by various expedients, and acquire wealth. 
Having acquired wealth, continue to worship at the twelve shrines, 
for without wealth there is no other way of worship. The twelve 
good (shrines) are the five organs of sensation, the five faculties of sen- 
sation, the intellectual faculty (mana), and intelligence (huddJd). 
Heaven and hell are in these twelve and nowhere else. Pleasure is 
said to be heaven, and pain to be hell. If the body die while enjoying 
pleasure, this is deliverance (imhshay This is the excellent deliver- 
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anoe ; there is ao other deliverance whatsoever. The total destruction 
of desire and pain is in the highest sense the excellent deliverance 
(f ijiidno-paranwitioksTid) this is to he understood by the perceivers oi 
distinctions. ' This is the Shruti spoken by the learned in the Vedas 
There is to be no killing of any living beings ; (the sacrificial Eich 
beginning with) Agnishoma begets bewilderment to pure persons, for 
to intelligent ones there is no authority to its making the destruction of 
animals. That the cutting of trees, the slaughtering of animals, the 
making the ground red with the burning of oil-giving plants and 
clarified butter, lead to the attoinment of heaven is surprising.* 

The doctrines propagated by tlie Buddhists^— those of 
the eternal existence of the universe, of the negation of a 
Creator and a creation, of the identity of soul in all 
existing forms, of the natural course of p-owth and decay 
and pleasure and pain, of the universality of the fear of 
birth and death among sentient hemgs, of the great virtue 

of the preservation of life even in its loAvest fonns, of the 

evil of animal sacrifice and the destruction of vegetable 
growih,— are all here plainly set forth. It is only the 
doctrine of spirit involved in the passage c[uoted, how- 
ever, which can he applied to the mitigation of the 
pride of caste. Very precise on this subject are the teach- 
ings in the context put into the mouth of Lakshmi, the 
spouse of Vishnu, who under the name of Vijmna Kau- 
mudi, is thus made to hold forth, after alluding to the 
propriety of enjoying bodily pleasures, which is no peculiar 
tenet of the Buddhists: — “ The thirteen beautiful daughters 
of Daksha were married to Kashyapa, the son of Mariclii 
(the brother of Daksha). People of small understanding 
of the present time consider that such a kmd of maniage 

* KasUi Khanda, of the Skaada Fur%a ii, 58. 80408 (fol. 34-37 of MS. of Dr. 
-BHn Diijt) 
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Ls fit, and yet not fit. The four castes are produced from 
the mouth, arm, thigh, and foot ; this was the false 
imagination of olden times. How can four sons produced 
from the same body he of separate castes ? (High) caste 
and low ca&ie (varna avarna) are not to be thought of. 
Distinctions among men are not to be taken cognizance of 
by any one at any time or at anyplace.”* 

Only one explanation regarding the Buddhist view of 
Caste remains to be made. Though it is evident, both 
from the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of 
their enemies the Brahmans, that they opposed Caste as 
far as they were able according to the exigencies of the 
times in which they lived, they actually, as a matter of 
policy, often winked at its existence in Indian society. 
While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, though disparaged, by them wherever they 
found they had been preceded by Aryan rule. They 
invented, too, in connexion with it their own legendry. 
All this is abundantly evident from what we find to be the 
state of matters in regard to the island of Ceylon. Mr. 
Tolfrey, in the Appendix to Lord Valentia’s Travels, says, 
“ The epoch in which we now are is called (by the 
Buddhists) the Mahabhadra Kalpa,” previous to which a 
thousand millions of millions of worlds (sakavak) have 
been destroyed. Living creatures were regenerated, how- 
ever, in the higher regions, and became Brahmas, without 

" p >- 

Kdslu KWa, ii. 58, 109-123 (MS/ fol. 36). The legend of 
Divnddsa and Buddha, as found in this work, is, in substance, given 
bj Vans Kennedy in his Eeseaz’ches in Ancient and hlindu Mythology, 
pp. 4-23“4:31. See jilso Author’s First Exposure of Hinduism, pp. 
137-m . ; 
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any distinction of caste* Some of tliese Brahmas letiuned 
to the world, “'which they formerly inhabited, on them 
hein^ reproduced, but from avarice degenerated to such a 
degree that they began to steal Upon this, quarrels 
arose among them, and there being no chief to decide 
these disputes, their wise men reflected that the world 
would not be in a proper state without some kind ot go- 
Ternment. Upon this they selected from among them 
a person renowned for wisdom, whom they appointed to be 
their king, saying to him, ‘Thou art our king ; we will 
give to thee one-tenth part of the substance we may acquire ; 
be thou a judge, and a ruler over us.’ This king was 
called Maiia Sammata, a compound word, which sigiiifies 
a great assembly [rather one elected by many], to indicate 
that he had been chosen by the consent of many people.”* 
The statements made by Mr. Spence Hardy agree with this 
condensed view of the Buddliist theory of tlie origin of 
the principal Castes. The king, he tells us, was called 
aKhatiyo or Kshatriya; the Brahmas, who concui-red in 
the suppression of impious proceedings, were called Brah- 
mairas; those who acquired wealth, Vessfl, or'Vaishyas; 
and those who were addicted to hunting, Sudda,or Shudras.f 
Several lists of Castes or professions are given by Mr. 
Tolfrey. Their denominations are principally derived 
from the Sanskrit, and are similar to those contained in the 
Indian lists which ne have already inserted. They are 
said to have been constituted in order to serve the four 
superior Castes. 

* Lord Yalentia’s TravelSj iii. p. 488-9. 

I Matmal of Biiddhisiii,, p. 66. 
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The (lestraction of Bucldliism by Brahmanism under 
caste influence I shall aftei-warcls have occasion to notice 
I conclude this chapter by remarking that the Jaiuas, who 
are only Buddhist Seceders, take exactly the same view of 
Caste as their speculative progenitors. Their Yatis or 
Jatis, and other religionists in the West of India, continxr- 
ally assail Caste by such argnments as we find in the 
Vajra Shuchi of Ashva Ghosha. 

VIII. — A Peep AT Indian Society by the Greeks. 

India is emphatically the land of mystery. It has been 
a land of mystery from, the earliest ages to the present 
hour. It has been a land of mystery to distant strangers; 
to friendly and hostile visitors, and even to its own 
inhabitants. Scarcely any other country of the world 
is to be compared to it in this respect. Egypt, with its 
hieroglyphic and hieratic characters and its esoteric 
doctrines, had its records and gigantic works palpable to 
all, which declared the grand outlines of its history, even 
back to the remotest ages. Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia, though long obscure to their neighbours, did not 
conceal their history from their own people, but even 
stamped much of it on bricks and cylinders; and graved 
much of it on permanent tablets and on rocks, to be 
read by all men. The closed land of China, though 
jealous of foreign intrusion, ‘ has always patronized an 
open literature for the benefit of its own sons,- as well as 
preserved and published the results of the thought and 
research of its numerous moralists, economists, and re- 
corders, India alone has striven to keep itself in obscurity 
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and darkness. It had its poets in the early ages of ^ the 
■world; but they composed, and sang, and recited, princi- 
pally for themselves and the gods of their invention and 
recognition. It had its priests, more numerous perhaps 
than those of any other country, but they kept their 
knowledge within their own circle, making of it an entire 
monopoly. It had its thinkers and wise men ; but their 
lips did not “ disperse kno'wledge,” but enjoined the 
preservation of it as a body of secrets to be communicated 
only to particular classes of men, and amongst these only 
to the disciplined and initiated. It had its princes who 
patronized its bards and eulogists; but these princes 
encouraged these bards and eulogists to deal with flat- 
teries and fables and not with facts and principles. It 
had its peculiar Hihha, but this, speaking generally, was 
simply a licensed fiction, a dogmatic assei'tion that mat- 
ters (in their incongruities and puerilities beyond the 
sphere of rational belief) wei’e said lo be so cmdso, without 
reference to their real origin and circumstantials. It con- 
tented itself with bare genealogical tables, which make no 
distinction between the divine, the heroic, and the human, 
and into which were thrust apocryphal additions whenever 
a new power or dynasty, however obscure, was anxious to 
invent and claim the prestige of antiquity- When tliese 
tables necessarily referred to later times, they were actu- 
ally set forth, as in the Bhagavata, Vishnu, and other 
Puranas, not as chronicles of the past, but as prophecies of 
the future. Its own progress and development, it neither, 
as a consequence, observed nor recorded, ihe only 
glimpses into its past which itself furnished were obtained 
by occasional rents in the veil of its mystery by the 
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violent hand of sectarianism, as in the case of Buddhism 
and other attempts to modify or change its general creed. 
It even kept aloof, after its early ages, from commerce 
and communion Avith neighbouring nations, which its 
own sons were forbidden to visit on pain of religious 
deprivation. 

It is the fact that India has thus not spoken for hei’self 
that gives such a great interest to the notices taken of it 
in connexion with, the nations and tribes which by 
visiting its shores sought to caiTy its productions to 
distant lands; and to the observations made on the 
borders of its territories or within its own boundaries by 
those who have sought to acquire its sovereignty, or to 
maintain with it a good understanding in connexion with 
their neighbouring colonies. This interest is now en- 
lianced tenfold, Avhen the vast and non-reviewed literature 
of India is in all its departments, in this critical age, 
jjassing into the hands of those who are competent to 
observe its indications, to interpret its spirit, and to cast 
the light which it yields on the path of its past advance- 
ment, and on the present state of its society, and its 
physical condition. 

From all the people of antiquity brought into contact 
with India, we should expect the most from the Greeks. 
They had a cultivated intelligence, ardent curiosity, and, 
except as modified by an inordinate tribual pride, feelings 
of catholicity connected with all that could be character- 
ized as an approximation to civilization. It was among 
them that the historical faculty properly so-called was 
first developed in extended comprehensiveness and 
laborious research. History (larogia), — learning or 
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knowing by inquiry, and the knowledge or information 
so obtained, — was their own word ; and the improvement 
of the historical faculty was their own glory. They 
belonged to the same great race from which the dominant 
Indians, the A'ryans, had sprung. Their forefathers, 
with those of these A'ryas, had long been membei’s of 
the same family and community, and had had the same 
social connexions, the same speech, the same gods, and 
the same religion. The questions at once occur, when 
we realize their intercommunion in subsequent times, — 
Did the Greeks recognize their remote but close rela- 
tionship with the ATyas ? did , they perceive in India 
the*mauy elements of their copxmon speech ? did they 
discover the identity or analogous position of the Grecian 
and Indian gods 1 did they see how the tribes migrating 
to the west and those moving to the south or south-east 
had, with marked peculiar diversities of occupation and 
development, certain things in common ? did they note 
the peculiarities of India, and contrast them with those 
of their own country 1 These and other similar ques- 
tions can be answered only by a careful collation of, and 
attention to, the fragments of their accounts of India 
which remain, and the comparison of them with what we 
know of India itself and find in, its literary remains. By 
a similar pi'ocess we answer the inquiries, Do the Greek 
accounts illustrate the Indian' literature, and Does the 
Indian literature illustrate the Greek accounts 1 Both 
series of questions will be ans^mred, in part at least, as 
we proceed with this section of our volume. 

The first Greek author who mentions India by name, 
I need scarcely mention, is Jleroclotus, the father of 
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jDrofane history* He was born at Halicarnassus in 
Caria about the year B. C. 484 j and he probably lived 
to an advanced age. He .had intimate connexions at 
various times with Greece and the Greek colonies, and 
he was a great traveller in Europe, the North of Africa, 
and the West of Asia. He had, for his day, a compi’e- 
hensive view of the objects of history. “ Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus,” he says, “publishes his researches in order 
to prevent the achievements of men from fading in the 
oblivion of time, and lest the great and admirable exploits 
both of Greeks and Bai’barians should fail of their due 
renown. He also proposes to explain the occasions of 
the wars which have been carried on between them.”f 
The wars before him were specially those of the Greeks 
and Persians. It is in connexion with these wars that 
he notices the circumstances of the various peoples which 
were affected by them . The course of his history, which 
he dedicates to the Muses, properly commences with the 
time (B. C. 546) when Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire, conquered the Lydian kingdom of Croesus, and 
extends to the capture of Sestos (B. C. 478), when the 
Greeks triumphed over the Persians. It is in connexion 
with his enumeration and description of the satrapies of 
Darius that he notices India, both as included in these 
satrapies and exterior to them. He had not personally 
visited India, his travels to the East having terminated 
in Mesopotamia or the Persian provinces contiguous to 
that country. There can be but little doubt that he had 

■ * Perhaps India was included in the Ethiopia of Homer (Od. 
i. 23-241. 

•f Herodotus, Olio., 1. 
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intercourse with parties who had seen India or iinide it 
the subject of inquiry with those who had Yisited its ];)Oj’dei* 
provinces. The information which he gives respecting 
it, though brief, and not to be received without criticism, 
i.s nevertheless of a valuable character. 

Of geographical discoveries and acquisition of terri- 
tory ill India by Darius, Herodotus thus writes The 
greater part of [the unknown] Asia was explored under 
the direction of Darius. This king wisliing to know on 
what part of the coast the Indus meets the sea — a river 
which after the Nile is the only one [then known] that 
produces crocodiles, sent ships with persons on whose 
fidelity and truth he could rely, and among these was 
Scylax of Caryandea. These setting out from Caspa- 
tyrus, a city of Pactyica, descended the river in its course 
towards the East (?) till they reached the sea.” “After 
this voyage had been accomplished, Darius subdued the 
Indians, and frequented that sea,” (the Indian Ocean).* 
The origin of this voyage must have been on the Kabul 
affluent of the Indus- — tlieKophenor KuhM.. Pactyica, 
(the country in which it commenced) is recognizable in 
the name of a people, with whom we are all familiar, 
found in that locality to the present day, I mean the 
PalcMus or Pathans. Speaking of the twentieth satrapy 
of Darius established through this conquest, Herodotus 
furtlier says; — The Indiahs a people much more 
imnierous tlian any that is known contributed a sain 
proportionately larger thari that of any other division, 
for they paid three hundred and sixty taicnis of gold 

p. ,285.,. 
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dHSt."’* W e iiave not to suppose, from tin's notice, that the 
empire of Darius extended over all the country now com- 
| >rehended under the name of India. It embraced, there 
is reason to believe, only the country contiguous to tlie 
bunks of the Indus and the territory lying on the Persian 
side of the Hindu Caucasus. This is evident from what is 
afterwards added by Herodotus : — “ The eastern part of 
India is a desert of sand, and of all the nations known to 
us, or of which we possess any certain information, the 
Indians are the farthest toward the East, being on that 
side the first people of Asia : for the sands render the 
country beyond them towards the east uninhabitable.”t 
Tlie great desert hei’e referred to is supposed by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson to be that lying to the noi'th of the 
Himalaya between that range and the Tchieu Chan 
Range.;|; Major Rennell supposes tliat it may apply to 
the country between the lower part of the Indus and 
Rajputana.^ It is evident that Herodotus had not been 
exactly informed of the peninsula of India, stretching into 
the Indian ocean, tliough he speaks in the progress of his 
narrative of a people resembling Ethiopians in the tint 
of their skin, whose country was a long way from Persia 
(that is the Persian dominions) towards the soutlj. 

India is tlie only satrapy which Herodotus represents 
as paying its tribute in gold. The sum which he speci- 
fies as yielded by it is very large, being’ four and a half 
times as much in value as that, yielded by the opulent 
satrapy of Babylonia and Assyria. The region from 
which the gold was procured is indicated by him, it is 

Herod, iii. 94, f lb. iii. 98. 

,1. Sve Rawliusou’s Harod. § Rennell’s Cfeo. oi' Ilerorl. ji. ;?>0!3. 
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believed, with accuracy. “There are other Indians not 
■fur distant from the city Caspatyrus, and the region 
Pactyica.” “The mode of life followed by these is 
similar to that of the Bactrians. They are the most 
warliim of all the Indians j is- these -who furnish 

the gold.”* The northern portions of this district em- 
braemg the lofty ranges of the Hindu Kusli, the Belnr- 
Tagh and Mus-Tagh, Altai, and other places near the 
sources of tlie Oxus and Kabul Indus, are said to^ 
“■ abound with the precious metal- i his portion ol 
y uhf^ :is, I think, referred to: in the hoolc^ of Genesy-^in 
Coanexion with the seat of the garden of Kdeii and the 
l-ivers of paradise. “ Ariver .(or watershed, pmdot, ot 
waterWoll^^^m Indian languages, as I venture to 

interpret it) went out of Eden, to water the garden 
■ (probably an extended district) ; and from thence it was ■ 

parted, ami l)ecarne into four heads (for actual di-amage). 

^ the first is P'fe/ion (or the or Indus in 

elsewhereconjectured,'!' being the Egyptian definite article, 
and Shon being the Egyptian name of the Shidlm., or 
Indus) ; that is it which compassetli the whole land of 
Haviiah(the Campilla of the Indians, as tliought by Pro- 
fessor Lassen), where there is gold ; and the gold of that 
laud is good : there is bdolach and the onyx stone. A.rid 
the name of the second river is Gihon (admitted by all 
o-eographerstobetbeOxus): t!.o same is it that com- 
ppsSic! the whole of Cush (translated Ethiopia). This 
region, I believe with others, furnished the gold of the 

::.'o 
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f^oIomoni<; commerce, referred to in the books of Kings 
and Cbronicles, which was exjiorted from ports ou the 
Indus, in the j)roYmce denominated by Ptolemy Abhla, 
and by the Peripins, Sahiria and Iberia, — the land of the 
A'bkiras, the iiidiau Ophir.* 

The account given by Herodotus of tlie metliod of the 
ac(|!iisition of the gold referred to has afforded Tinich 
amusement since hisday; thougli it lias been substantially 
repeated by some of his successors. 

fkH’O ill tisw desert (that is the sandy desert already nientionecl) 
there live aiuid the sand great ants, in size somewhat less than dogs, 
but bigger than foxes. The Persian king lias a irurnber oi‘ them wliieli 
lia.ve been canglit ])y tlie hunters in the land whereof we are speaking. 
These ants make their dwellings ander ground, and like tlie Greek 
ants wliich tlmy very niucli resemble in sliapc, tlirow up sa,iid heaps 
as they burrow. Now the sand winch they throw up is lull of gold. 
The .Indians, wlien they go into the desert to collect this sand, take 
three camels and harness them together, a female in the middle and a 
male on either side in a leading rein. The rider sits on the female ; 
and they are particular to choose for the purpose one that lias but just 
dropped her young; for the female camels can run as fast as horses, 
while they bear burdens very much better. 'When the ladFaDS there* 
fore have thus equipped themselves they set off inquest of .tlio gold; 
calculating the time so tliat they may be engaged in seizing it daring 
til e most sultry part of the day, when the ants hide themselves to 

escape tlie heat When the Indians reach the plane wliere' the 

gold is, they hi! their bags with the sand, and ride away at tlieir best' 
spe<-‘d ; the ants, liowever, scenting them, as the Persians say, rusli 

in pursuit. Now' these animals are so swift, they declare, that 
the;t‘e is nothing in the wmrld like them ; if it ware not th(;refore, tliat 
the Indians get a start while the ants are nmstoring, not a single gold- 

See Lassen’s Indisclie Alterthumskuiide, if. p. 539. Josephnsr 
(Antif|. 1» o. o.) and many of the Christian Fathers made the Pishon- 
tlie Ganges* ' \ ■ 
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gatlierer could escape. During; tlie flight the male camels, which arf* 
not; so fleet as the fenmleSj grow ti.red, and begin to drag, first faiv.-: 
and then the other; but the females recollect the young wdii eh they 
‘ iiave left behind, and never give way or -flag. Siicli, according to the 
Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get the greater part O'i 
their gold ; some is dug on t of the earth, but of this the supply is 

In this narrative there are doubtless proofs both of 
ioipositioti practised upon Herodotus by his informers, 
and of the simplicity and credulity of the historiat). 
Even in its absurdities, however, heightened though 
they have been by the fears of the gold-finders lest their 
occupation should be interfered with by interlopers, there 
is a substratum of truth. The late Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson is of opinion that the story may have 
;ariseii from the fact gold found in the plains of 

little Thibet is commonly called Pippilipa or “ant” gold, 
froin^^^^^^te^ that the colonies of ants, by tlieir 

wonted operations, are instrumental in bringing the gold 
to vievv. A better conjecture, in my opinion, has been 
made than this. It is that the animal which is said to bur- 
row in the sands is the Pengolin, or ant-eater (the Manis 
crassicaudata), called by thenatives of the Maratha Conn, 
try the Kauvali manjar (or tiled cat). The habits of this 
animal in burrowing in the sands are well known ; and 
it is abundant in many places of India. It is one of the 
most remarkable of the Edentata mammals ; and as its 
familiars are not recognized by the natives of India, they 
give veyy fabulous accounts of its -powers and capacities, 
especially of its alleged ability to kill a man by the 
sweep of its tail, which bears a greater proportion to the 

Taylor’s Herodotus, p. 494. 
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sizo oHts trunk than is found in any other quadniped. 
In certain of its aspects, as looked at by the rude children 
of nature, it has some resemblance to an ant. It is so 
curious altogether that it is not unlikely that speeinieus 
of it may have been sent to the king of Persia. It is a 
mistake of our countrymen in India, to say that food cannot 
be provided for it in a state of captivity. 1 nourished 
a specimen of it for a couple of months, by giving it 
milk and eggs ; and it died only in consequence of a fall 
wbich it had of about twenty feet. 

Of the tribes of India, 'Herodotus remarks that they 
are “ numerous,” and that “ they do not all speak the 
same language.” The ATyan conquerors of India, -wlio 
spoke tiie Vedic language (called Sariskrita when after- 
■wards it had the benefit of gTammaticai cLilture), were 
not, as we have seen in former parts of this work, the 
first immigrants into India. They found that they had 
been preceded not only by tribes remotely cognate with 
themselves, but by many Scythian, Turanian, and Hamitic 
tribes, whose languages they but little understood. About 
the time of Herodotus, the Sanskrit was about to cease 
to be a spoken language. Such of the tribes of India as 
laid aside their own Turanian dialects, had then formed 
a great many provincial dialects, in their attempts to make 
themselves intelligible to the dominant people. This 
diversity of language was not unknown even in what 
must have been the Persian India. There are several 
Indus dialects (as there are great diversities of tribes) on 
tlie Iranks of that river even in the present day. It is 
;m extremely curious fact that the language of the 
Bralmis, u people there to be found, is cognate not so 
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mucli with the languages of Nortliern as wntli those of 

:;8onthern:India. ; . . ; ; : " 

Of a certain tribe or class on the banks of the Indus, 
Herodotus says They who dwell in the iiiaishes along 
She river, live on raw fish, which they take in boats made 
of reeds, each formed out of a single joint. Tlicse 
Indians wear a dress of sedge, which they cut in tlie 

river and bruise ; afterwards they weave it into mats, and 
wear it as we wear a breast-plate.” Rude Ichthyopbagi 
:#ttES character haveb^ associated with npny coiintries, : 
htit ipartially known, Some liave supposed :that;thfe^ 
out of which their hoats were constructed were baipb® 
but the fabrication of boats from^ a single joint of a bambn 
was impossible. 

■h of these Indians,” our author goes on to 

=!av“ are another tribe called Padeeans, who are wander- 
"iV and live on raw flesh. This tribe is said to have 
Ihe Mowing customs ;-lf one of their number brr ill, 
man or woman, they take the sick person, and li he be a 
man the men of his acquaintance proceed to put hmi 
to dcUi, because they say his flesli would be spoilt for 
them if he pined and w^asted away with sickness, lie 
man protests he is not ill in the least, but bis friends will 
not accept his denial-in spite of all he can say they kill 
him, and feast themselves on his body. ^ So also it a 
woiaan he sick, the women who are her friends take her 
ami do with her exactly the same as the men. _ If one m 
them reaches to old age, about which there is seldom 
any question, as commonly before that time they have 
I, ail some disease or other, and so liave been put to death- 
butif a man notwithstanding comes to lie old, then diey 
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offer liim iii sacrifice to their gods aud afterwards cat iris 
flesh.” 

Oil the camiibalism' here referred to, the following iiotu 
is given in Rawlinson’s lately published trausiulion oi' 
Herodotus — a work of great merit, and generally ediit'd 
witli critical carefulness aud accuracy. “ The same 
(lustora (of cauiiihalism) is .said to liave prevailed among 
the Massagette and the Is.sidonians ; ami a similar om* 
is mentioned l>y Strabo as existing among the Caspiiuis 
and the Derbices. Marco Polo found the practice in 
Sumatra in libs own day. “The people of Dragoiau,” 
he .says, “observe this horrible custom in case.s where any 
ihieiiiber of their family is afflicted with a diseasK- iThe- 
relations: of ^ the.. sick person: send . for ; the niagiei.aiisi:;w&m:; 
thew; Yeqiiire,; on examination of the:;symptomg,> to^d 
•whether he: will ; recover,"'' or ; ■ .not. ^ " IT the^'; deHsfon:" he: ::that :: 
hei caimot, the relations then : call in ■ certain : hien wlfose. 

. peculiar duty it is j and who perfoim theii“: basmeSs^^^ m^^ 
dexterity, to close the mouth until he is suflbcatod. This 
l>eiug done they cut the body in pieces in order to prepare 
it as victuals, and when itha.s been .so dressed the relatiori.s 
as.sem]>le, and in a convivial manner eat tlie whole of it;, 
m)t leaving so mmdi as the marrow in tlie bones.’ Accord- 
ing- to some modern writers (Eiphiustone’s Cahul, voi. i, 
p. 45, 2ml ed.) caimibalism continues in the countries 
bordering on the Indus to the present day.”* 

To t1 lis 1 would add, tliattlie word Paciman may perhaps 
have been derived from the Indian Pakiidi, or moun- 
taineers,” against whom the charge of cannibalism i.s not 
vet cxthu'l, even in parts more to the east and south fliau 
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the Indus. In an account of tlie Bandarwars by Lieut, 
l^rendergast, we find the following statement : — 

May y 1820, I visited tiie liills of Amarkantak, and tlie soiiroe 
in tlie, Narbada river, accompanied by Capt. IV. Low of the Madra,;''. 
Army, and liaving heard that a particular tribe of Goiids who lived 
in the liiils were Cannibals, I y/as anxious to ascertain tlie tnitli of the 
assertion, and made the most particular enquiries (assisted by my 
mrmshi, Mohan Sinha, an intelligent and vv^ell informed Kayath) as to 
their general habits and mode of living. We learned, after iiiucli 
trouble, that there was a tribe of Gonds who resided in the lulls of 
Aniarkantak, and to the S. E. in the Gondwnda country, who Jield 
very little intercourse with tlie villagers, ami never went among them, 
except to barter or purchase provisions. This race live in detaclied 
parties, and leave seldom more tlian eight or ten huts in one place, 
dhej are Cannibals in the real sense of the word, but never eat the flesh 
of a.iiy person not belonging to their own family or tribe ; nor do tljoy 
do this except on particular occasions. It is the custom of this singular 
'people to cut the throat of any person of their family who is attaclted 
by seven?, illness, and who they think has no chance of recovering, 
when they collect the whole of their relations and particular friends, 
and least upon the body. In like manner, when a person arrives at a 
great age, and becomes feeble and weak, the .Halal-khor operates upon 
him, when the different members of the family assemble for the 'same 
purpose as above stated. In other respects, this is a simple race ol 
people, nor do tliey consider cutting the throats of their sick relations 
or aged parents any sin ; but on the contrary an act acceptable to 
ivhh, a mercy to their relations, and a blessing to ilieir whole 

I’lils matter deserves to be inquired into. It was the 
eliarge of infanticide agamst tbe Indians brought Iiy 
Colonel Wilford on the alleged aiitbority of the Greeks 
and Romans, wbicb led Jonathan Duncan to discover the 
awful custom ol’ infanticide among the Rajputs. Our actual 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of tlie forests of India is 
' a^ great deal more limited than it ought to be at the present 
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time. Let India look to itself, as well as devote its enter- 
prizing officers to tlie work of African discovery. 

The antipodes of the cannibals with Herodotus were the 
piu’tios who eiitirelj abstained from animal food. “ There 
is another set of Indians,” he says, “ whose customs are 
very diiferont. They refuse to put any live auiinal to 
dcatli, tliey sow no corn, and have no dwelling houses. 
Vegetables are their only food. There is a plant which 
grows wild in their country, bearing seed about the size of 
a millet-seed in a calyx ; their wont is to gather this seed, 
and liaving boiled it, calyx and all, to use it for food, if 
one of them is attacked with sickness, lie goes forth into 
the wildemess, and lies down to die ; no oiie has 
concern either ibr the sick or for the dead.” Herodotus 
wrote about the times of the Buddhists ; hut even before 
tlieii’ day great tendeniess to animal life bad been deve- 
loped ill India, as a consequence of the doctrine , of the 
metempsychosis, which however is not to he found in the 
Vedas, which in many places exemplify the use of animal 
food, even of that of the cow afterwai-ds so sacred throughout 
the country. The first limitation as to animal food with 
which I am acquainted is in by far the most modern of tlie 
Vedas, the Atharvana, It occurs in a command (already 
referred to) not to kill the “ inedible cows of the Brah- 
mans,” and seems to have in view only the preservation of 
their pets.* The avoidance of the use of the cereals by the 
vegetarians hinted at by Herodotus is explained partly by 
the injunctions in Mann against the destruction of seeds, the 
gemrs of life, as exemplified in the complaints made against 
an oil pres.s.'j Why any seed should have been used liy the 

* Sot! licibrc, p. 1 11. ' t Manu, iv. 8u. 
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vegetariuus, scrupuioiisly avoiding com, does not appear. 
The dying in the wilderness without the care of friends 
may liave a reference to the case of the Vanaprasihas, 
whom we have idready noticed in this work. 

The informers of Herodotus respecting India were 
certainly not friendly to its diversified tribes and tongues, 
if they had opportunities of actually observing their social 
state. “ All the tribes I have mentioned,” he says, “ live 
together like tlie brnte beasts.” They w^ere mistaken, too, 
when they said that all the tribes of India had the same 
tint of skin, which approaches that of the Ethiopians.” 
'Phis language recprires to be very considei'ahly c|ualifiec], 
even when it is applied to the more southern tribes, which 
Herodotus must have heard of in the general, for he adds, 
''‘ Their country is a long way from Persia towards the 
sontii, nor had king Darius ever any aKthoriri* over them,” 

We have thus exhausted the general, and somewhat 
meagre, notices of India found in Herodotus. Nothing 
more of this country worthy of attention was learned by 
the Greeks till about one hundred and fifty years after 
Herodotus, when Alexander the Great, in his attempt to 
subdue the Persian empire to the dominion of Macedon, 
reached its northern borders. A great flood of light 
was doubtless then thrown on India, revealing its pecu- 
liai’ities to intelligent inquirers ; but it has been only 
(liinly reflected to us in the present day. The body of 
information obtained respecting it was soon lost for his- 
torical purposes. The letters of Alexander himself, sent 
from its borders, which are sometimes referred to by 
Pliny and Plutarch, have long ago disappeared, while 
those bearing his name, addressed to his tutor Aristotle, 
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bear evident marks of forgery. The writings of Callis- 
thene.s, who xvas taken to the East by Ale.xatider to write 
bis history, liave also perished. We know of Clitardius, 
another of Alexander’s followers, from ii few reier- 
ences made to him by Plutarch and otliers. Oilhag«n'as, 
who is said to have written nine hooks about Indian affairs, 
is not even quoted by Alexander’s historians. Nearclius, 
the admiral of Alexander’s fleet, wrote aliistory of his own 
movements ; but we have not his work to compare it witii 
the charges made against it by Strabo in his Geography, 
and by Arrian in his Expedition of Alexander. Arrian 
himself. — wdio w'as a disciple of Epictetus and floarished in 
the i*eign of the Emperor Adrian, — is our chief authority 
respecting the observations and deeds of Alexander and 
his army in;India, though interesting gleanings are to be 
got from Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and otherri 

Alexander’s inarch fi-om Bactria to the Indus, as 
described by Arrian, is interesting principally in a 
geographical point ofvieiv. Attempts have been made, 
with considerable success, to reduce the names of places 
and persons found in it from their Greek to their Indian 
forms. The result warrants the application to the Greek 
visitors of India of the remark made by professor H. H. 
Wilson on our first English surveyors and geographers 
in India : — “ It may be doubted if any of them have been 
conversant with the spoken language of tlie country : 
they have consequently put down names at random, 
according to their own inaccurate appreciation of sounds, 
carelessly, vulgarly, and corruptly uttered For 

* Amam Expeditloiiis jil>r6 quarto, 'et seq. 

f Vislinii Fiirtma, pp.-: 178-9. 
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example, the Greek K6pMn (a river) is tlie Kuhhd ; tlie 
Choe is the Khomr ; and the Goraia or Gorceas is the 
Gauri. The Aspasii are probably connected with 
Ashvaka ; Massipa is Mashakd ; and Feucolaitis is 
PushkalavaiV^ It is interesting to notice that Alex- 
ander’s experience of the courage of the mountaineers must 
have been somewhat similar to our own. “ The ludiaors 
of that province,” it is said, “ far excelled all the other 
Indians in military exploits and, after a trial of their 
mettle, he was glad to engage them as mercenaries, 
though he soon found, “that they would not fight against 
othei* Indians.” The cattle of the district attracted his 
particular attention. “Alexander chose the best and 
largest |of them), that he might send them into Macedonia 
fbr*a breed, for they far excelled the Grecian cattle both in 
bulk and beauty .”t “ The existence of the vine and ivy in 

the country and probably the worship of Shiva, the God 
“of increase,” were viewed by the hero and his companions 
as an indication that it had been visited by Dionysus (or 
Bacchus). The Greeks were perhaps confirmed in their 
conjectures about this matter by the Indians, in whose 
o-enealogical tables a Ddvanalmsha, a divine personage 
of the Lunar race, makes an early appearance. The 
Indians begged for the saving of their city Nysa, alleging 

To no person are we more indebted for a scientific identiiioatioa 
of iiKViiy of the geographical names connected with the Indian niove - 
nients of Alexander than to Professor Lassen. See Iiidisehe Alter- 
thmnshundej ii. p. 110, et seq. 

■ f Perhaps the bnlk, and beauty of some of tlie breeds oflndian cattle 
(with tlieir prominently developed dewlaps and Inimps, ndn'cli appeal 
W'presented on the oldest. coins,) as well as their -atihtyq imij have eon- 
' tributed to thcdr deihoation 'by the Brahmans. 
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tliat it had been built by Dyonysiis ; and they got off 
from a demand for one hundred of their magistrates 
(their principal Shets) for three hundred Iiorses, and Alex- 
ander’s defeieneeto Bacchus, ■whom it n-as his desire to 
excel in the extent of his conquests. Arrian well under- 
stood the pretences -which were made on both sitle.s in 
this case, for he says, that “ The things which the ancients 
have publislied in their fables concerning the Gods, ought 
not to be too narrowly searched into ; for whenever the 
truth of any story seemed to be liable to be called in ques- 
tion, some God -was immediately summoned to their aid, 
and then all wisplainand immediately swallowed.” Mount 
Meru, even, was summoned to give testimony for Bacchus, 
its name sounding like that of the Greek word M>jpoc (tlie 
upper part of the thigh), which fitted in w'ith the western 
legend that Bacchus had been shut up in the thigh of 
Jupiter. Connected with the remarkable rodk Aorms, 
Alexander began to hear of the alleged exploits of a God 
(Krishna, as we shall afterwards see), whom they identified 
with their own Hercules. He enjoyed in the contiguous 
mountains and forests an elephant hunt, a fact w-liicli 
show’s the wide dispersion of that gigantic pachyderm 
in his day. 

On arriving at the Indus, probably at A'tak, Alexan- 
der received presents of submission from Taxiles, an 
Indian prince, so called from an Indian town, Tahha- 
skHa, t6 which he belonged. This prince he did not 
deprive of his territories when he reached his capital. 
On the contrary, he enlarged them, tliongh he made 
Philip, the son of Machetas, governor of tlnj province in 
his own name. Alexander’s passage of the llydaspefi, 
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tlie Vitasid of the Indians, was opposed by the patriotic 
and valiant Poms, (or Puras,) who probably derived his 
name from Piira a city in general, but given to a 
capital and its lord in this district by way of distinction, 
according to a usage prevailing to the present day. This 
wasat the summer solstice, when the river was at its height, 
and its passage was effected with great difficulty. Much 
fio-htins followed, which issued in the defeat of Porus, 
tlie death of his two sons and of the governor of the pro- 
vince, and the infliction of wounds on his own person. 
When Porus came to Ale.vander, to express his submis- 
sion, both his bearing and appearance made a deep im- 
pression on the Macedonian conqueror. He was doubt- 
less an excellent representative of the ancient Indian 
Kshatriyas, or Rulers. 

The next river passed by Alexander was that of the 
Acesines, the Asiknt of the Hindus. In advance he came 
to the Hydrflotes, or Ravi Here he heard of a confe- 
deration formed against him by certain free Indians and 
Catkaei, perhaps a Scythian tribe, the progenitors of the 
Kdthb oi' Kdthiawdr ; by the Oxydracce and M alii, the 
inhabitants of Muldsthdna, or Multan of later times. San- 
yala, or Shakala, near Amritasar, lay on his way to the 
south-east. He was fired with ambition to extend his 
conquests beyond the Hyphasis or Vipdshd of the In- 
dians ; but the spirits of his men, with the monsoon 
storms raging around them and powerful enemies before 
them, failing them, he was obliged to terminate his on- 
ward march and to return to the Hydaspes. By land, 
and by the river, his forces were conveyed to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Acesines, and afterwards to 
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that of the Acesiiies and Indus. An encounter with the 
Malli and the taking of Multan, wliicii nearly cost Alex- 
ander his life, were the incidents of this part of his journey. 
The identification of various places and persons visited, 
or iieg'ociated with, by his army on the Indus is not a 
matter of difficulty. The O.tydracd} were the people of 
Uvh, to be distinguished from the Ilydracce, the originals 
ofthe /S'/itfrfras, in the neighbouring district; and the 
Atestani, probably Ambdfildhas, whose name appears in 
various parts of India. The Xathri, said to be a free people 
of India, were doubtless a tribe under the government of 
th.Q Kslmb'iym. The ylisadit were the Vasati. Theland of 
was near the present Smdomana, 

ThehSiMa»«% of the BrahmanSj was the present 
between Upper and Lower Sindh. at the head, 

of the Delta of the Indus, was tlie Putalipuri of the Brah- 
mans, and must have been near Haidarabad, and not at 
Thatha as supposed by Principal Bobertson.* It is not ah 
object with us at present to notice the perilous jouraey of 
Alexander’s army through the country of the Gadrosi and 
other tribes, and through Persia to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. As connected with India, hoAvever, we may notice 
the fact that some of its sages adhered to him during this 
journey, even eating at his table as Calanus, — doubtless an 
Indian Kalya a_ , — wbo committed voluntary suicide (or 
Kamyamarana, forbidden to Brahmans by Manii) j' on the 

'* See Author’s journal of a Missionary Toui’ in Sindh, in the 0. G.S. 

f See before, p. 2o. Calanus was probably a Bhtitta or ChilKina, 
a eulogist attendant upon kings, like individuals of these classes. 
Mandmiis{S. Mandana, as in the name of the author of theAmara 
Kosha) was his companion. ‘ ’ 
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funeral pile, with the ultimate assent and co-operatiou oi 
Alexander himself, who reckoned his death the crowning 

act of bis strange philosophy. . i i a ai - 

Tlie information respecting India acquired by the A ex- 
andrine invasion, now briefly refen-ed to, was doubtless very 
conriderable in amount, and interesting m character, it 
Avas surpassed, hoAvever, in precision and importance by 
that acquired by Magasthenes, to the fragments of whose 
iiwitmgs, as quoted by'Str^ 

/‘■ynrn our attention.''. ■ _ ^ ^ ■ ; v , 

regarc ^ :- 

india has often of late been overlooked. According ^ his 
own statement, found in Arrian, f he was ^ 

Sybartins,^^ the Arachom,^ inhab^ 

equivalent of the &^anskit 

^ : While associated 

burtius be frequently visited Smdracottus (ar Bandm- 
emylmj king of India. Sandracyptus, as conjectured by 
Sir William .loues, was the Chundragufta of the Hindus, 
the o-randfather of the Emperor Ashoka, the great patron 
of the Buddhists. It was under Seleucus, the successor of 
Alexander, who had made a treaty ivith him about portions 
of territory west of the Indus, that Megasthenes visited 
his court at his capital Palibothra, or Pdlahpnlra, at the 
confluence of the AJj-awoSoas (or Shorn) and Ganges, near 
the modem Paten, and which he assures us was eighty 
furlongs in length and fifteen in breadth, ivifh a chtch 
thirty cubits deep, and a walhvitli five hundred and seventy 

* I'hcso havebecn collected (but not translated) by Dr. Schwanbcck, 


bis Mcgasthenis Indica, Bonn®, 1846, 
t Arrutni lib. v. cap. 6. 


See bel'oi'o, p. 81- 
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Lowers and sixty-four gates.* The discovery of a real liulitui 
datum, w'ell called by Dr. Max Miiller “ the siieet JUichor 
of Incliaii chronology,” (the only date which promises in any 
g’ood degree an adjustment of any portion of out liidiau 
genealogies), is the consequence of this recogniti;)?!. J iisfi!! ]' 
tells us that Sandracottus had seized the throne of India 
(from the last of the Nandas, it appears from the Indian 
account) after the prefects of Alexander had been mu.rdisr- 
ed (317 B. €'.) Seleucus found him sovereign of India 
wlien, after the taking of Babylon and the conqiisst of 
Bactiia, lie passed on to India, to make secure arraugomeiits 
with its emperor. It w'as then he concluded the treaty 
with him, wiiich must have been before the year 319, for 
after lus retium to Babylon, he founded the era wiiich heaws 
hMh^h name, the Selencidaji era. It is concIndM from 
this that Chandragupta became Mng about B. G. 31 iff 
must have been about the ymar 312 that Megasthenes first 
visited his court.:|; It is on the people of India that the 
information which he communicates to us principally turns. 

Megasthenes, as is well known, divides the population 
of India into seven principal divisions or classes 
a word which does not necessarily mean Castes). These 
are those of the Philosophers, the Agricuhniists, the 
Shepherds and Hunters, the Artizans, Huckstere and 
Bodily Labourers, the Wariiors, the Inspectors, and tlie 
Counsellors and Assessors of the king. Those who have 

* For tlio identification of Paiibothra and Patalijiutra, we are indebted, 
to Major lieimell. Eobertson’s dissent from Eennell (Note xiv. to .Dis- 
quisition) is groundless. ' . . 

■| Sec Max Muller’s Hist, of Sans. Lit. 
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viewed these climious as iiidicatiag Castes, looked to eiiiier 
from a Brahmaaical or a Baddliist point of view, have been 
imicli piiazlecl with this classification, for it is really not 
reconcilable with any specific dassilicatioii of Castes noticed 
aiiyv/here in tlie Indian literature. The cla.ssificatioii, it 
appears to me, is either .that, of • Megasthenes himself, or of 
the political authorities of Palibothra with whom he came 
in contact. After I'efeniag to the Philosophers, as in a 
position entirely pecidkr, it rises from the Hii.shandmaii,— 
whom he views witli much regard, — to the Royal Counsel- 
lors, next in authority to the king himself. Notwithstand- 
ing this pociiliarily of the classification of M(;gustiioucs, the 
information which his notices of the classes emlu’aced by 
him afford is of great value, and throws considerable 
light even on the Caste system, prevalent in his day.- iTtfiiS::; 
deserving of attention in all its details. X v 

1. Of the Philosophers, Megasthenes thus write.s (I : 
quote fiTin Mni as cited by who is more copious 

in his quotations than: Arrian) : — 

Among the classes, the first in honour, tliougli in num- 
ber tiie smallest, are the philosophers. People who offer 
sacrifice or perform any sacred rite have the services of 
tlwss persons on theii* private account ; but the kings 
employ them in a public capacity at the time of what is 
called the Great Synod, where at the time of the new year 
all the philosophers repah to the king at the gate, and 
any u.seful thing wliich they have committed to writing, or 
observed, tending to improve the production of fruits or of 
animals, or of advantage to the order of the state, is then 
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|ml)liely set forth. And whoever lias been detected in thrice 
giving- Ihlse inforraaiioii is enjoiBocI silence by law for rite 
rest of bis life j but be vriio has made correct obsorvidloiis 
i.s for Ibc res! of id.*' life exoaipled from ccss a'-'d triburc”' 
Tiic eiuploymert of the plulosopliers for sacritic-e iunl 
domestic religiuu.s rites has a plain reference to tlie Bralt" 
mans and tbc rites wliich tliey were a.ccustoEne(i to cciebrnte ; 
while the cong-rcgatiiig of wi.se men in aminal Rs,sein]>l!e.s 
seems to point to arrangements of a Bruldhist diaracter. 
The observational powers of the Biiddltist meiulicanls, 
accustomed to vjsittowuis and villages and to travel tliroug!) 
the country, vroiild doubtless be greatty developed and 
improved by f.lie enlargement of tlieir experience, while the 
state would profit by their annual reports of discovery. ■ The 
arraugemeuts liras acted on, however- iiimible in character, 
were somewhat similar in priaciplc to tliose of the British 
Asssociation in oar o-.vn day, when there are exchanges of 
coug-vsilulatioii in the brotherl-octi of science, and wlieu 
the public ten(.l8i-.s its a.pprobadou to llioso wha in .science 
and practical art liave successfully laboured for the public 
good. It is curious to ob.serve the discipline of tlis lutliau 
assemblies, embracing both punishments and yeT/ards. 
Silence lor life for false reporters and iucorreot observers 
tlirec lime.s tM-riug (though it ma,y have been limited to a 
deprivation merely of tlie right of public speei-li) was a 
lieavy pnuislimcut, while 'exeiuptiou from tax and tribute 
was a great boon besto-ived on the lovers of Iriiih and 
8,ccaracy. Tliis exemption was a great improvemeiit of 
the lii-ivs, afterwards embodied hi the c.ode of Ihum, ex- 
cra}>tiug- Brahmans from all tasation.f 
■“ Sh-ali. <'fGO. lib. xv. 1. f See before, p. .33- 
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Megastlienes, I may here m in connexion with 

the Philosophers, refers to those of the mountains (probably 
worshippers of the mountain-god SHra,) as in favour of lire 
alleged visit of Bacchus to India.*' He recognises the in- 
habitants of the plains, however, as addicted to the worslii]) 
of Hercules. This so-called “ Hercules” was undouhtedl}' 
the Indian Krishna, whose fabulous achievements, so much 
resemhliHg those of Hercules, were ahout this time hrought 
to notice, while his worship was only locally prevalent^ 
“Hercules,” writes Ariian on the authority of Megasthenes^ 
“ the Indians tell us was a native of their country. He is 
particularly worshipped by the Suraseni [the Shuras6nas of 
the Hindu literatm-e] who have two great cities belonging 
to thenv ilfet/toms [which we cannot fail to identify as 
a favourite residence of Krishna] and JTfeo- 
horas,” [probably a corruption of the name Krishnapura], 
The district referred to is evidently that of the legends of the 
Hindiis at the time of Megastlienes respecting Krishna, a 
modern god, whose name is not once mentioned in the 
ancient Vedas. Megasthenes adds respecting Hercules, 
evidently having Krishna in his eye, that “ he took many 
wives, and begot a great number of sons, though hut one 
daughter whom he named Panckea/''f a name in which we 
lind an indistinct trace of the Pandava dynasty of the 
Mahabharata. Kri.shna was only a deifiedking, whose name 
appears at the close of the Yadu hraucli of the Lunar race. 

In treating of the Philosophers, Megasthenes recognizes 
hotli the JjciZtmaws and the Buddhist Shramanas-X “ Me- 
gasthenes,” says Strabo, “ divides the philosophers into two 

* Strab. Geo., xv. 1. 58. ■ , f Arr. Hist. In. cap. viii. 

„ See before, p. 295. , , 
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kinds, the Bmchncmes the Garmanes,* The Brach- 
manes are lield in greater repute, for they agree more 
exactly in their opinions. Even from the time of their 
conception in the iromh they are under the care and guar- 
dianship of learned men, wlio go to the mother, and seem 
to perform some incantation for tlie happiness and n'ellare 
of the mother and tlie unborn child, but iii retdity they 
suggest prudent advice, and the mothers who listen to 
them most willingly are tiioiight to he the most fortiinute 
in llieir otikpiiug. After the birth of the children, there is 
a succession of persons who have the care of lliem, and as 
they advance in years, masters more able and accomplished 
succecd.”t Ihe Brahmans he here sets forth as of greater 
repute tluin the Shramanakas. He represents them as 
objects of care from their very conception, having probably 
received some indistinct account of the antenatal Sanskdras, 
or sacraments of the Hindus . He seems to have been 
aware of the formalities of their tutelage under a succession 
of teachers, according to the Hindu institutes. The self- 
denial of these philosophers he distinctly notices. “ The 
philosophers,” he says, “ pass their time in a grove of moder- 
ate area, living upon straw pallets and on skins, ahstain- 
ing from animal food, and from sexual intercourse witli 
women, engaging tliemselves in grave discourses, and 
communicating with those inclined to listen to them. But 
the hearer is not permitted to speah or to cough, or even 
lf> spit on the ground ; otherwise he is expelled that very 
day from their society, as having no control over himself. 
After living thirty-seven years in this manner, each j'elires 
iSarmam.is, Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 305, 
t Strab. Geog. lib. xv. 1. 59. Faloonerts Traaslation, iii. p- 109. 
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to his own property, and lives with less restraint, weaiins^ 
robes of line linen, and rings of gold, hut ^vitiiout pro- 
fusion on the hands and ears. They eat the flesh of 
animals, blit not that of those; W assist man in his labour, 

and abstain from pungent and seasoned food. They practise 
polygamy for th e sate of abundant offspring. If they have 
no servants, they supply their place by their own children, 
for the more nearly any person is related to another, tlie 
more is he hound to attend to his wants.” Mega.sthenes 
seems to have had in view in this section principally the third 
and fomtli ashramas of the Brahmans, (of which the fourth 
is the milder,) though he concludes it by a reference to 
the second, that of the Houseiiolder.* The Brahmaiis, he 
goes on to say, (in conformity with what we find in the 
Hindu literatm-e) do not suffer their wives to attend their 
philosophical discourses. The reasons alleged by him for 
this reserve are the ; danger of . the divulgeiice of secrets, 
the assertion of indepeiideBce by instructed females, and 
their desertion of their Imsljauds — reasons which, with some, 
are alleged to the present day against female instruction. 

Of the doctrine of a future state as taught by the 
Briilimaus, Megastheues had but partial notions. “ They 
discourse,” he says, “much on death, for it is their opinion 
that the present life is the state of one conceived in the 
womb, and that death to philosophers is ])irth to a real am! 
happy life.” He was better informed about the non-rocog- 
nilioii by them, under certain courses of leaching, of Ibo 
abst'iiee of good and evil in the accidents of lilb. Ho 
rightly speaks of many of their notions of natural piicno- 
menn being founded merely on fahle.s. He notices the 
* See before, pp. 28-85. 
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jtpiision oi* tlie Bralinians that the earthly spherical, from 
■>.vhi<:h it would appear that something had been said to him 
('fllK! Brakmn'inia, or egg of Brahma, and tljat tlierc is a 
Is fill ('lenient, doubtless the ukuslta of the Indian sages. 
Tlie “ most honourable” o£ the Garnianes,- — whom in - the 
gross we recog'iiiKe as .prmeipallj the Buddhist : Shra- 
wanas,— he declares to be the Hylobii. The word Vdna~ 
praslhdh dwellers in liie forest”) is the literal rendering 
of Hylobii, and the tecluiicul designation of the parties in 
the :foiulli A'shrama of the Brahmans j and these he may 
have erroneously classed witli the , Buddhist 
more particularly as they had not a monopoly of this name, 
though-it was applied to them hy waj of -distinetioa. t: 

Of the Physicians M'egastiienes thus wi'ites; — “ Second 
in honour to the Hylobii are the Physicians ,• for they apply 
philosophy : to :the' study-, of -dhepiature mf 'man, ::;t;Th:eY^hfe,' 
of - frugal habits, hut do not live in the fields, :;and subsist;;: 
upon rice and meal, which every one gives when asked, 
and receives them hospitably. 'I'liey are able to cause 
persons to have a numerous oflspring and to have either 
male or female children, by means of charms. They cure 
diseases by diet rather than by medicinal remedies. 
Among the latter the most in repute are unguents and 
cataplasms. All others they suppose partake greatly of 
a noxious nature. Both this and the oilier clas.s of 
persons [tiie Biilimanical devotees ?] practise fortitude as 
well in supporting active toil as in enduring suffering, so 
that they will continue a whole day in the same posture, 
without, motion. They are enchantei-s and diviners, versed 
in the rites and customs relative to the dead, who go aliout 
villages and tonus begging. There are others who are 
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more civilized and better informed than these, who incul- 
cate the vulgar opinions coneeming Hades, which according 
to their idea tend; to piety and sanctity. Women study 
philosophy with some of them, abstaining at the same 
time from sensual connexions.” This, certainly, mainly 
applies to the Buddhist devotees among whom were females 
as well as males.* 

Megasthenes further correctly mentions that self-des- 
trnctidn is not a dogma of the philosophers (applicable 
to themselves), and that those who committed the act 
were reckoned fool-hardy. 

2. Respecting the Husbandmen, Megasthenes says, 
“ The second class is that of the Husbandmen, who are 
the most numerous and mildest, as they are exempted 
from military service and cultivate their land free from 
alarm. They do not resort to cities, either to transact 
public business, or take part in public tumults. It there- 
fore frequently happens that at the same time, and in 
the same part of the country, one body of men are in 
battle array, and engaged in contests with the enemy, 
while others are ploughing or digging in seeurity, leav- 
ing the soldiers to protect them- The whole of the ter- 
ritoi'y belongs to the king. They cultivate it on the 
terms of receiving as wages, the fourth part of the pro- 
duce.” This deference to agricultural pursuits by 
the Indians in times of war has more or less continued 
to the present time. As the enltivation of the land is 
here mentioned as a distinct employment and separated 

^ Clitarclnis Iiad probably BuddMsts in view wlien lie reprci'sents' 
tbeni under tbe name of PramncB as opposed to tlio Braclimaiies/ 
Strab. Geo* xv. 1 *. 70 . ' ■■ ^ 
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from the rcuring of cattle, and tlie practice of morclmn- 
dise associated in the law-books with the caste privileges 
of the Va/s!u/a, it is perliaps not erroneous 1o infer tliat 
the term Yaishya was applied to parties separately fol- 
lowing cither of these occupations. 

3. Respecting tl!ei'’rt.s/or.s’ and Hunters, our informant 
\vrites : — “ The third class is that of the Pastors and 
Hunters, who alone are permitted to luint, to breed 
cattle, to sell and to let out for hire beasts of burden. 
In return from freeing the country from wild beasts and 
hird,s, whicli infest sown fields, they receive an allow- 
ance of corn from the king’. They lead a wandering’ 
life, and dwell in tents. No private person is allowed 
to keep a horse or an elephant. The possession of either 
phe oTlhe-'iother ds: a "royap; privilege,: and pei^dns :/a 
appointed to take care vof themr’* The distinetipn^^^p^^ 
cowlierds, shepherds, and hunters, from other portions 
of the Indian population, continues to the present day. 

4. Of the Aviizmis, Hucksters, and Labourers, Megas- 
thenes thus writes : — “ After the Hunters and the Shep- 
herds, follows the fourth class, which consists of the 
Artizans, Hucksters, and Labourers. Some of these 
pay taxes and perform certain stated services. But the 
Arinoxfr-makers and Ship-builders receive wages from 
the king, I'or whom only they work. The general-in- 
chief furnishes the soldiers with arms, and the adnimil 
lets out ships for hire to those who undertake voyages 
and traffic as merchants.” 

* This is followed by an account of the talcing the clepliaiit, partly 
cori-eet ami pai’tly inaccurate. Our author also repeats tlic story of 
tlio Mils and lire gold-finding, much in the form of Herodotus. 
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5. Of the Military, he says:—"* The fifth class consists 
of fighting men who pass the time not employed in the 
field in idleness and drinking, and are maintained at the 
charge of the king. They are ready whenever they are 
wanted to march on an expedition, lor they bring nothing 
of their own with them except their bodies.’’^ These 
troops, it is interesting to notice, were embodied as a 
standing army. It is not apparent that in caste they were 

;They 

Btfiteh troubled with what the Eomans reckoned y' impedh 

6. Of tlie Inspectors, he says : — “ The sixth class is 
that of the Epliori or Inspectors. They are intrusted with, 
the superintendence of all that is going on; and it is 
their duty to report privately to the king. The city 
inspectors employ as their coadjutors the city coiirtezans; 
and the inspectors of the camp, the women who lollow it. 
The best and the most faithful persons are appomte to 
the office of inspector.” All this may be correct. It is 
partoftheduty of aking, as laid down m the Law-books, 
to deal with spies and emissaries alter sunset. ^ impses 
■ of Inspectors may be got even in the older literature o 

7. Of the Counsellersancl Assessors of the kiny, he 

says:— “ To these persons belong the offices of s tote, the 
tribunals of justice, and thewholeadministration of afiairs. 
This is pretty much in accordance with what Manu tells us 
of the royal counsellors. In connexion with this part ol 
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his subject, Biegastbenes brings to notice two of tlie 
actual principles of caste : — “ It is not permitted to con- 
tract marriage with a person of another caste,* nor to 
change from one profession or trade to another, nor for the 
same person to undertake more than pne, except he is of 
the caste of pliilosophers, when permission is given on 
account of his dignity.” 

Returning to the ruling class, Blegasthenes says : — “Of 
the Blagistrates (Ar chons) some have the charge of the 
market, others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is distri- 
buted by canals, so that all have an equal use of it. 
llhese persons have the charge also of the hunters^ M 
have the power of rewarding or punishing those whomein't 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as woodcutters, carpenters, 
workersin brass, and miners. They superintend the public 
roads and place a pillar at every ten stadia, to indicate the 
bye-ways and distances.” In all this there is pleasing 
testimony to advancement in economic civilization. 

The most curious arrangements noticed by Megas- 
tlienes, in this connexion, respect tJie governors of cities. 
He tells us they are divided into six Pentads (panchakas), 
Conirnittees-of-five, with very special duties attached to 
each pentad. The first pentad superintended the fabri- 
cative operations, being a sort of Committee of Public 
Works. The second had charge of the relief of strangers, 
the burial of the friendless dead, and the care of their 

* rli'Of, tlie word whioh at p. 13 of this worli: is used as the Greek 
o'lnivaleut oijdti. The word, above translated “ class” is f.'.iQog. 
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pvopert}'’. Tlie third took cognizance of birtlis and 
deatlis, with, a view to revenue purposes, which may 
explain the aversion of the natives of India to statistical 
inrpiiries. The fourth discharged the duties of the Bazar- 
masters, attending tp weights and measures, and doubling 
tlie tax when the shopkeeper dealt in a variety of articles. 
The fifth took cognizance of rnonnlactured articles and 
their sale, distinguishing old articles from new ones. 
The sixth collected the tenth of the price of the articles 
kdldpinfiicting death : oh parties guilty of feud ini thfe 
featter. Thiatdi of' labour did not , supersedevthe: 
.common consultation and responsibility of the general 
body of the pentads. 

was apparent in 

connexion with the management of military affairs, con- 
nected with which tliere were also six Pentads. The 
fii'st of these acted under the naval superintendent, and 
its members were consequently rainiatnre Lords of the 
Admiralty. The second managed the Commissariate and 
Transit Department, under a president, having charge of 
the bullock-trains for the military engines, baggage, 
instruments of music, grooms, mechanists, and foragers, 
whom they rewarded or punished according to their 
deserts. The third had charge of the itifantry ; the fourth, 
of the horses ; the fifth, of the chariots ; the sixth, of the 
elephants. In connexion with the notice of tlie.se arrange- 
ments, Megasthenes makes the following precise state- 
ments: — ’“Tliere are . royal stables for the iiorses and 
elephants. There is also a royal magazine of amis ; for 
the soldier returns his arms to the armoury, and the 
horse and elephant to the stables. They use the elephants 
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without bridles. The chariots are drawn oii' the niarcli 
I»_V oxen. Tiie horses are led by a halter, in order that 
their lep,s may not be chafed and inflamed, nor their spirit 
dumped by drawing chariots. Besides t!ie charioteer, 
there are two persons w'ho fight by his side in the chariot. 
\¥ith the elepliact are four persons, the driver and three 
bowmen, who discharge arrows from liis back.” 

These details all bear witness to what we have often 
HOticed, the division of labour among the ancient Indians, 
and show the existence in the time of Megasthenes of 
parties witli designations similar to those contained in the 
lists already introduced into this work. 

Several miscellaneous noitices of the Indian peopldil 
bearing on the social state of the Indiansi are introduced 
by ^St^abi and Arrian on the- authority of iMegastheiiesv 
in -a somewhat digi'essional form. IPhe w 
of India was divided, it is said, into a hundred and 
twenty-two nations, an estimate probably not below the 
truth. The people were frugal in their mode of life, 
using no wine except in sacrifices (the reference is pro- 
bably to the Soma), and their food being' principally of 
rice. They were fond of ablutions and unctions ; of the 
frictional rubbing of the body ; and of ornaments of the 
precious stones and metals. They were remarkable for 
their regard for truth ; their polygamous alliances, 
eifected through purchase and favour ; their tolerance of 
professional whoredom ; their early mari-iages in the case 
of girls, who might be espoused when seven years old; 
their sacrificing with their heads uncovered ; their killing 
animals by sutfocation, in order to avmid bloodshed; 
their punisliiug crimes by maiming (as enjoined in the 
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Law-books) ; tbeir care of the persons of the kings by 
slave-girls ; their demands on kings for labour and 
recreation during* the day ; and other customs known to 
he consistent with Indian history. They are spoken of as 
ignorant of letters, or writing* ; and as conducting public 
business memoriter, without an accessible hotly of law, 
and without the use of seals. This may have been really 
the case with the body of the Indians in the time of 
Metrasthenes, for the oldest known form of the Indian 
alpliabets bears evidence of a Grecian and Phenician origin, 
and was not unlikely devised after the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great.* 

Megasthenes is accused of deviating into fables when 
he speaks of Indian dwarfish races of five or three spans 
in height, and without nostrils, but with breathing ori- 
fices about the mouth ; of Enocoitos, who slept on their 
ears which hung down to their feet ; of tribes with heels 
in front, and instep and toes turned back ; of Ocypadoe, 
so swift of foot that they left horses behind them ; of 
Monomati, who had only one eye placed in the middle 
of the forehead, with hair erect and shaggy breasts ; of 
Amycteres, without nostrils, wdth the upper part of the 
lips projecting ; and of various other curious and hideous 
monsters. The absurdity of his narrative in regard 
to these matters needs no exposure ; but it is interesting 

^ Clitarclnis, as well as Megastlienes, testided to tlie Iri'Iian ignor- 
ance of writing. On tlie probable non-use of litoral writing among 
tlie ancient Indians, see notice by the author in ‘‘India. Three 
Thousand Years Ago,” pp 84-36 ; and more particulaidy Max Miiiler’s 
Hist, of Sans. Lit. pp* 500-524, compared with GoIdstUcker^s Intri)- 
dactioii to the Maaa?a Silitras, pp. 15-07. 
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to know that the more uncivilized tribes of India are 
characterized in this strange manner even in tbe classical 
Hindu literature. Professor H. H, Wilson, when quoting 
from the Mahabharata the dig-vijaya of the Bhishma 
Parva, inserts the following note, on the mention of the 
people called Naikapmhlhas (having-niore-than-one- 
back) some nickname or term of derision”: — - 

“ Tims we have in the Ramayana and other works, enu- 
merated amongst tribes, the Karnaprararanas, those who 
wrap themselves up in their ears ; AshtJia-karnahas, the 
eight-eared ; or Oslitha-karnaJias, having lips extending 
to their ears ; Kahamukhas, crow-faced ; E' kapiachdias, 
one-footed, or rather one-slippered : exaggerations of na- 
tional ugliness, or allusions to peculiar customs, wdiich 
were not literally intended, although they may have 
furnished the Mandevilles of ancient and modern times 
with some of their monsters.”*' Even in the Vedas, 
human monsters are alleged to exist.t 

An interesting portion of the fragments of Megasthenes 
is that which refers to the Indian genealogies. It is 
difficult to identify the few Indian names which he indi- 
cates. Yet, with Lassen and otherSj all Indian scholars 
must see Svayambkuva (the self-existent) in his iSpar- 
temhas ; Buddha, in his Budyas; Pumravas, in his 
Prareuas, supposed to have been written for Kradeuas — ; 
the present reading. His names, with the exception 
perhaps of the last, are those of divinities heading the 

* ‘Wilson’s Vislmu Parana, p..l87.. See, also, oa tlie names of tlie 
Tnclian monstrous people Sohwaabeck’s Megastkenis Indica, pp. 0 1, et seq. 
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.e„calogi«. partly of the Solar and party ol the Ltmar 
!,y„astree, confounded by him together. Megasthene, 
Bays that the Indians reckon from Bacchus rtiom they 

made the contemporary of Spartembas) one hundred aiu 

fifty4hree lungs, reigiiing during the space ol six 

thousand and forty-two years. The statement -agmis 
with none of the genealogical lists possessed by dhe 
Hindus, even when they are viewed as mcluuisg their 
fabulous personages. The only safe conclusion is, tiat 
iAeaiogidal lists werehictually recited by the «atwes_ at 
the time of his visit to India. AVe get no chronological 
help from him, except in the mentioir of the 

Sahdracottus (Chandragupta), winch ahords us tiie valu-^ 

able historicai datum already alluded to. ^ ^ , ; 

i M noticed the fact that the Gr(^s con- 

founded Shiva and Krishna with Bacchus and Hercide^ 
in the concept and legends of whom there rs certainl^^ 

some analogy. They were nearer the truth, when, as 
Strabo says'; they related that tlie Indians worshipped 
Jupiter dmbrius, the river Ganges, and die indigenoiib 
' deities of the country.’’^ In Jupiter Ombiius we oiu . 
less find the Indian Indra, by whose influence it was sup- 
posed tlie clouds shed down their watery treasures, indra 
was worshipped of old by all classes of the Indians, though 
he was reckoned the special deity of the Kshatnyas. 

It must be apparent from the notices now given, that 
foouoh the Greek accounts of India are, from the form m 
ii|i»S:i^ave:Te^^^ 

* qh-Uy Geo-. XV. 1. 69. I have throughout this chapter refcrml 
to Megastoes,“as quoted iu this chapter of Btrabo, and m Imuu. 
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tl'iey are really of a valoable and iriterestiog cliarafrler^ 
from tf,e liglit wliieli they cast on the social >stal:e of tiie 
IiidiariS at the times of which treat They afford 
no pro(d*, however, that the Greeks recognized tlieir rela- 
tioosiiip to the riii'mg tribes of India, or discovered, the 
fact tla.it the Greek and Sanskrit are cognate laiignages. 
Tf.iev became known to the Indians, iiride.r the mime of 
Yamuas (’iwi-ccV wliicli the Greco- Biictriaiis were 
afterwards distinguished. B)'' the Greco-Buctrinn, hireco- 
ludian, Indo-Scythian and Partliian Kings, wliosc 
coins ]ia\'e of late years been brought to light, and whose 
dominions, extended to the northern provinces of India, 
important local modifications v/erc doubtless made in 
Indian caste and customs ; but of these no historical no- 
tices are to be found. India became greatly indebted to 
Bactriaii art, the indications of which are not wanting in 
the Baddh'st remains of Western India ;and this obliga- 
tion would not be unnoticed by the liereditary limners, 
painters, sculptors, and architects of India, and by those, 
who, naderthe Baddhistrelaxalioaof Caste, felt at liberty 
to adopt occupations suited to their own genius and 
inclinations. 

It may be iiere mentioned, though by anticipation, 
that our obligations to Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria 
(of the second ceiitui’y after Christ) for tiie identification 
and localization of many of the peoples and tribes of India 
are great indeed. A few of these identifications and 
localizations liave been already incidentally referred to in 
the preceding pages.® Others of them will he noticed 
when 1 review the Hindu Castes as they at present exist. 

See before, pp. 55 , 57, 111, 1.5S, 170, 227- 
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IX. — Caste in the Law-Booics and Later Indian 
Literature. 

Both the Sutras (or Sutras founded on the 

Smriti or “ what is remembered”) and the Smritis 
themselves having the same origin, form what are called 
the Hindu Dharmashastras* or Law-Books. They do 
not claim an origin similar to that of the Vedas or even 
that of the Brahmanas, ATanyakas, Upanisliads, and 
Shrauta Siltras, associated with the Vedas, to which we 
have already appealed. Yet their authority is scarcely 
of a secondary character. They are practically all-pre- 
valent in the Indian coianiunity. The more ancient of 
them contain the record of the laws and customs held to 
have been long current in the Indian community, and 
dear 2 ed either by simple tradition, or from interpretations 
made of Vddic works, by supposed Eisliis in whose 
behalf it is asserted that they were perfect from their 
birth, and possessed of divine vision. It is generally 
maintained by the Hindus that Vedic authority is wanting 
to them in any respect, only because portions of the 
Vedic works, (Brahmanas and Sutras) on which they were 
originally founded, have altogether perished. They are 
written in shlokas, a peculiar versification, or “ measured 
prose” as it is denominated by Sir William Jones, but 
are not poetical in the proper sense of the term. More 
comments have been written upon them, and digests 
made of them, than in the case of any other Indian 
writings. The personal, and social, and civil, and religious 

* From law, and sMs&’a, institute. 
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affairs of tlie Hindus have beeu conducted according to 
them for many generations. They are held to be superior 
in authoritjf both to the two works of lUhasa (the Ea- 
inayam and Mahabharata) and to the Eighteen Furanas. 

The Hindus of Western India speak of Eighteen Smritis 
and Eighteen Upasinritis. The classificutions of them 
under these heads, however, do not agree- The following 
is an alphabetical list of the best-known Smritis without 
reference to tliis distinction : — 

1. Atri, of 115 Shlokas, treating of Dana (largesses 
to Brahmans) and Penances, 

“2. Angiras, of 165 Shlokas, treating of ceremonial 
Defilement and Penances. 

3. A'paHiamha, of 200 Shlokas. Tiiis work is very 
similar to that of 

4. A'slwalagana, of about 1000 Shlokas, treating of 
the Daily Ceremonies of the Brahmans, the Sixteen 
Sanskaras, the ShrMdhas, the Daily Hoina, the geheral 
Duties of the Castes (treated of as in other parts of this 
work), and the Death Ceremonies. 

5. Baudhayana, of 1100 Shlokas, treating of Purity 
and Impurity, and Atonements. 

6. Bhdradvaja. This work is now very rare. 

7. Brihaspati, of 50 Slilokas, treating of Dana. 

8- Budha, of 22 Shlokas, treating of the Sanskaras, 
and the Duties of the four Principal Castes. 

9. Daltsha, of 150 Shlokas, treating of the four Brah- 
manical A'shramas, and of Daily Ceremonies and Duties. 

10. Bevakt, of 90 Shlokas, treating of the four Prin- 
cipal Castes, their Daily Duties, Defilement, Purification, 
and Penance. 
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11. GcLutuwci, of about 4 oO Slilolxus, treating of tlie 
Sanskkas, the relative Position and Duties of the four 
Castes, Funeral Ceremonies, and Penance. 

12. about 125 Shlokas, treating of Pe- 
nance and Funeral Ceremonies. 

13. Jdbali. 

14^ Jedndni. 

15. Jamadagm. 

16. Kashyapa. 

17. Kdhjdyam, occupying twelve leaves in Calcutta 

edition in Bengali character.*' 

18. KaiishaJd, of about 300 Shlokas, treating of 

Dosha (stains) and Penance. 

19. Koldla, of 306 Shlokas, treating of Shraddhas 

20. Laiigdl'sM. 

of about 100 Shlokas, treating of Dana, ■ 

Penance, and Funeral Ceremonies. . ; v 

Manu, of 2685 Sldokas, as counted by Sir William 
Jones. The follomng is its own summary of contents : 

The Creation of the World, Lawsofthe Sanskaras,Obsei-v- 
ances. Ablutions, Marriage, the great Sacrifices, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Occupations, Family Eules, Tilings to he Ate 
and not- Ate, Defilements, Purifications (of men) and Utensils, 
the Duty of Women, the Practice of the Yoga, Tapa, 
Moksha, and Sanyfisa, the Duty of Kings, Deci.sion of 
Cases, Taking of’ Evidence, and Examination, Law oi 
Husband and Wife, Inheritance, Gambling, Punishment 
of Criminals, the A'chara (or Dutiful Walk) ot Vaishjuis 
and Shudras, Origin of the Mixed Castes, the Duties of all 

Classes in times of Distress, Eules of Penance, Escape 
« See Bibl- Sansfc. of GiHcmeister, p. 127. 
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from Worldly Comiexion, Enjoyment of tlie tliree kinds of 
Fruits of Works, Liberation, the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, the Duties owed to One’s Country, to One’s Caste, to 
One’s Family, Heretics, and Companies of Traders).* 

23. Narkynna. 

2d. Pardshara, of 3,300 Slilokas, treating (after the 
Upodylidla, or Introduction) of the Daily Ceremouie.s, 
the Four Ashramas, Sacritico, Marriage, Funeral Cere- 
monies, Purity and Impunty, Penance, Touch, Eatablc.s 
and Non-Fja tables, Largesses, Rendering of the Planete, 
Houses, Temples, etc. Propitious, Duties of Kings. This 
Smriti also a])poars in an abridged form, of 541 Sblokas. 

25. The Pmjdpati or Bralnnd, of 200 Shlokas, 
treating of the ordinances for Sbraddlias. 

26. SanvarUaka, of 216 Shlokas, treating of the 
Daily Ceremonies, Largesses, the Castes, the Ashramas, 
and Penances. 

27. Shdidtapa, of 200 Shlokas, treating of Penance. 

28. Shaunakn, of 204 Shlokas, treating of Sacrifice. 

29. SJumkhtt, of 200 Shlokas, treating of Deeds that 
are Right or Wrong {Dharmudharma), Purity and Im- 
purity, Daily Ceremonies, and Funeral Ceremouie.s. 

* MiinuRmriti, i. H t-1,18. Tlio contents of tlie twelve clia]>(:er.s ;ire 
tlma c.Kpressed b}' Sir WiUiaia Jones. 1. On the Crcjitiou ; willi a 
Sunimary of tlie Conients. II. On Eijncation : or on the .Pir.st Order. 
HI. On Marriage ; or on the Second Order. IV. On Eoonomicks, and 
Private Morals. V. On Diet, Purification, and 'Women. VI. On 
Devotion ; or on the Third and Fourth Orders. VJI. On Government ; 
or on the solitary CJi-isa. Till. On Judicature ; and on Law, Private 
and Criminal. IX. On the Commercial and Servile Classes. X. On 
the Mixed Chusses, and on Times of Distress. XI. On I’cnauce and 
Expiation. XII. On Transmigration and final Beatitude. 
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30. Usliana,oi ISO Shlokas, treating of Purity and 
Impurity, the Castes, Funeral Ceremonies, Buying and 
•Selling, and : Penance. . 

32. VaHhishtha, 0 . i^vomiie of the Vaislmavas, whom 
it supports from a sectarial point of view. 

33. Vishnu. Of this I have seen 0 - .. y the Laghu, or 
abridged form, which consists only of 110 Shlokas, 
treating of the Sacraments, A'shramas, and Castes. 

34. Vriddhashdtdtapa. 

35. Vydsa, of 84 Shlokas, treating of the Castes, 
A'shramas, and Largesses. 

36. Ydjnavalhja, of 1200 Shlokas. The first Divi- 
sion of this work, entitled Ahharadhyaya, (the A'chax’a 
chapter) contains thirteen sections, treating of Introduc- 
tory Matters, Pupilage, Marriage, the Castes, the Duties 
of a Householder, the Duties of the state intervening- 
bet ween Pupilage and Marriage, Food permitted and for- 
bidden, Purification, Largesses, Funeral Ceremonies, the 
Worship of Ganapati, Propitiating the Planets, etc., the 
Duty of Kings. The second, entitled the Vyavahara- 
dhyaya, contains twenty-three sections, treating of Intro- 
ductory Matters, Payment of Debts, Oral Evidence, W ritten 
Evidence, Trial by Ordeal, Partition of Heritage, Boun- 
dary Disputes between Master and Servant, Sale of what 
has no Owner, Reversal of Gifts, Repenting of Sale or 
Purchase, Service by Contract, Opposition to Customs or 
Bve-Laws, Non-payment of Wages, Gambling, Abuse by 
Speech, Assaults, Violence, Reversal of Sale, Partnership, 
Theft and Robbery, Fornication and Adultery, Miscel- 
lanies. The third, entitled the Prayashchitadhaya, treats of 
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tlie Atonements for Impurity;, for Compromises in Times 
of Difficulty, for a Vaaaprastha, for a Parivraja, for Com- 
promises incase of Disease, for killing Brahmans, forldlling 
Cows, for various kinds of Slaughter, for Spirit-drinking, 
for Theft, for breaking Caste, for Debauchery of Women, 
for Eating at Funeral Cei’emouies, for Inferior Sins, for 
Eating 'i’hings forbidden, for Wearing Blue Clothing, etc. 

It will be observed, on looking to this list, tfiat most of 
these Sraritis are exceedingly brief. Some of them appear 
to me to be made up of the collected quotations ascribed to 
their respective authors, and not to be distinctive works, 
forming either individual treatises, or a Code of Laws. 
As to an arrangement of them, founded either upon their 
age or matter, the Hindus are not agreed. V ijnauesh vara, 
the author of Lire great commentary on Yajnavalkya, 
mentions twenty-four of them in the following order > 
Manu, Atri, Vishnu, Harlta, Yajnavalkya, Ushana, 
xlngira, Yama, A'pastamba, Sanvartta, Katyayana, 
Brihaspati, Parashara, Vyasa, Shankha, Likliita, Daksha, 
Gautama, Shatatapa, and Vasishtha.* He does not, 
however, consider this list exhaustive. 

Mitaksliara, i. 1. (p. 2, GaL Ed. of 1813). Nilaknntlia Bliatta 
(in the Banskara Mayiiklia 1 . p. 1 .) after rpioting this list of 
twentj-oiie authors of Sniritis gives the followirig otlier list on 
the autliority of raitlu'na : — jM’aiiu, Angiraj Yyasa, Gautama^ iUdl, 
Ushuna, Yaina, YasiBhtlia, Daksha, Saiivaatta, ShaUitapa, Ikint- 
shara, Yishnu, A'^pastamba, IMrita, Shankha, KAtyiljana, Guru (alias 
Brihaspati), '^.Prasliefca, ^‘Narada, BaMdhdyana, Pliamaha 

(alias Brahioa or Prajapati),Snba,ntu, Kashyapa, '^Babhru, '^'Paitbina, 
^’^Yydgiira, Satyavratd, Bharadvaja, '^'Gargja, Katydya.i;ia (iiaino re- 
peated in tlie MS.), Jdbdli, Jamadagni, Laitgdkshi, ’^‘'Bnd'iuiasj.mbhava. 
To the Smritis in this list not ' mentioned .above, I have prefixed an 
asterisk. jNilakantha give3 the preference to Manu of all the Smritis. 
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Copies of the minoi' Sioaritis are now rather rare, the 
Hindus being generally satisfied with the references made 
to them in their Digests of Law. The following is the 
substance of that of Angira. It treats of various Penances 
for Caste and other offences, and is intimately con- 
nected with the subject of Caste under our notice. 

Rttpeat tlie Penances (prescribed) in tlie case of tlie A'shrainas, and 
all tlie, Yarnas. A Brahman drinking out of the vessel or well of a 
Cliandida is to perforin the Sfhitapana f the Kshatriya, the Prajapatya ; f 
the Yaishya, half the atonement of the Kshatriya ; and the Shudra^ the 
half of that of the Vaishyap The water of a Charid^la ought to be out- 
vomited by these classes as soon as swallowed, and the Prajapatyr. 
Penance performed. If the water has remained for some time in the 
stomach, the Brennan has to perform the Kriclichhrayl: and Saritapana. 
If water from the vessel of a Chdndala be drunk in consequence of 
thirst, coiv's urine must be drunk for three days. If any Dvija (twice- 
born) person [a Brahman, Kshatriya, or Yaishya] do not wash his 
hands after relieving nature, after eating, or after touching a dog, he 
has to bathe and twice repeat the Gayatri. If a Brahman drink of a 
well polluted by ordirre, he has to perform the Krichchhra and San- 
tapana, for tliree days. A person who looks on or toiiclies a crane, a 
Bbasa,§ a vulture, a rat, an ass, a Baka,|| a jackal, a sow, has to per- 
form three Ahhamanas [thrice to sip rvater and spurt it out.]. If a 
Brahman eat of these animals he has to perforin the Kriclichhra, 
Santapana, and the Prajapatya. Eating of the fl.esh of a dog or cock, 
he has to perform tlie C'haridrayana.^f If a Brahman speak -when 

* Fasting for a night and day, and taking the panohaffaryd, tlic fire prouiiols of Uicccsw, 
milk, butter, curd, dung, and urine*. 

f Fasting for three days, eating once for three days, abstaining iron asking anything 
for three days, and fasting tor three days. 

J Abstaining from wuter for twenty-one days. 

§ Supposed to be a kind of water-bird. 

H Ardeu Garzetta. Sykes. 

f Eating the drst day of the moon one mouthful ; the second dajg tiro ; tise third d;iy, 
three ; and so on till the full moon, when the supply is to begin to be lessoned by a. moinh- 
fnl daily till a new moon occurs. This is the Yavamadhya Gliandniyiina,. lathe Pipt- 
liku, the reverse form of eatings practised. 
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relieving nature or wlien eating, Ke sliould toiicli anotliei: Braliinaiu 
[Siiclij it is liore added, is also tbe dictum of Sbauklia ami 
fJkliita.] If on .any cotton mati'ass, or ■ oniaraenfcecl or irod clotliing, 
any defiling iliiid fall, then let the article he purified hy diyiiig it and 
sprinlding it with pure water If a Dvija toiicli a Waslieniiaii, a 
CIvarma,h;ira (shoemaker,) a Kata (player), a Dlifvara (flslu-rman). or a 
Binaida (dvorkcvr-iir-bambus), lie has to |)errorm an A clamiatia with 
water. If any of these castes touch a Dvija when lie is ?£'.'7od/,/o'.s7^/a,f 
he lias to remain for a night wdtliout eating, contenting liimself wdtli 
drinking. If any Dvija eat of t'he leavings of the forerue nli one d 
castes, lie has to fast for three days; and, if he be a Bi-alnnan, lie has 
to perform tJie Santapana, wlule the Kshatriya lias to perform, tliree» 
fourths of itp the Vaislija two-fourths of it, and the Shudi-a one-fourth. 
If a Brahman g;o to the w^ife of a Sbvapaka,J he lias to bathe with all 
his clothes, and take a draft of clarified butter. If he dotlds wdtliout 
the desire of the vfoinan, he has to bathe seven times ; and if he does 
this with her desire, but witliout his own, lie has to bathe ten or 
eleven times. If any woman under a vow become impure (through 
her courses) her vow is not destroyed, but to be implemented after 
lour days. If a Brahman touch the wniter of a Chandida, he has to 
jjerform the Prajapatya a,nd Krichclihra. [So also says Sumanta.] 
If a Brahman eat the food of a Chapdala or oiitcasted person, he has 
to perforin the Paraka§ penance ; and a Shiidra, the Krichclihra. If 
any person go to the wuhe of an outcast or eat with her, or accept any- 
thing nt lier hands, he has to abjstain for a month from grains, or 
perform tlie Chiindniyana penance. If the flesh of a dog, an elephant, 
an ass, or a man fail into a well or tank, the wliole w'ater should ])e 
taken out, and the w^cll or tank cleaned. If any Brahman pa, r take of 
water in which a corpse has fallen, he must remain aavake for a di-y 
and night, and afterwards awmilo-w the Panchagavya. Or he must 
perlbrm the Chandraya,ua or Tapta-krichchliradJ 

I'hls Is to prevejit injiny and inconTenlence by a rogiilar wash Ing as In ordinfiry 
clotf}, v/]iiciii,s to iaj wasiiod entire, 

t In tlif' state I'd impurity, foliowinpj eat-ing withonfc yp'asMng. 

'J Literally a “ doi4'-.eatery a designation applied to several of tlie low cast«^'i, 

§ , Lasting for twelve days, 
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Tlicre is no fault incurred by wearing wluit is blue at the time of 
sporting with women ■; but there is at the time of Sarulliyd, (the 
morning and evening ceremonies,) Snana (ablution), Japa (rued itation), 
ITonia {binnit sacrifice), Svadh}4ya (reading the Yedas), o,iul 
Pitritarpana (pouring out water to Ancestors,) and Yajiia (saorhice), 
ivliicli v/OLild be rendered useless by it.^ A Brahinaii dealing in 
indigo becomes an apostate ; or he must perform three Kriclicldiara?! . 
If a Brdhmaii w'ear a blue dress, he should remain awake for a night 
and a day, and swallow the Panchagavya. If a Brahman pass 
through a field of indigo, he has to do the same. If a Dvija eat of 
grain raised in a field in which indigo had before been sown, he 
has to perform the Ohandrayaiia. Fields in wdiich indigo has been 
sowm are purified after being kept fallow^ for twelve years. The 
husband of a widow remains in hell while he 'wears cloth dyed with 
indigo.‘‘‘ 

A woman performing any fast or vow (in her own behalf) wdiile her 
husband is alive shortens his life, and goes to hell after death- A 
woman Is impure to the fourth day after lier illness ; and if she die in the 
interval no Sanskara is to be performed for her till after this interval. 

If a person be impure in a crowd, his impurity does not attach to 
others. The metal mixture Kasaf is purified by ashes. It is cleansed 
from spirits by being washed and dried. The Kasa vessels from wdiich 
Shiidras drink are purified by touching with them a cow. A vessel 
touched by a dog, or a crow, is purified by an application of ten kinds 
of salt. Golden and silver vessels are purified by the wind and the 
rays of the sun and moon. Yessels of Kasa are pure for the washing 
of hands and feet, and not for eating or drinking. Golden and silver 
vessels wdiich may have been six months in the ground are purified 
by water. Copper vessels are purified by acid substances. A woollen 
cloth toucliing a corpse is not defiled. 

a man. go between a husband and wife, or belv/een fire and a 
Brdhrnan, or between a cow and a Brahman, lie must fust for a day 
and ri,ig]it„ 

=15 It <Hjiiciilt to accmmfc far this hostility to indig’o. Perhaps, llie FH'.-Usioa-us, who 
had cBtahllshed white as their religious colour, were afraid of tlic lutroductiou ol u^.'Vv 
faslii on A when their progress to the, south of ludiu brought tlunni’a coiila.ct wilh th-' 
Ahoriginus using indigo, 

f ■Boihnietal, or an amalgam' of aiuc and cj>pper. 
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No fruit occurs ibr ablution performed without the Darblki- 
grass ; or for largesses giyen without water or fen* Japa 
performed witlioiifc counting. The placing the half instearl of fclic 
whole of the foot upon ati A'sana (sacred seat) 'and speaking while 
eating, are faults eqiiiyalent to the eating of beef. Tf raiy man drink 
waater or ea,t food that has fallen on the ground, he lias to peribiaii the 
Chandrayana. Dry rice is (fully) digested after seven nights ; and veget- 
ables ate witli rice after fifteen nights. Milk and curds are digested after 
a month ; clarified butter, after six months ; and oil, after a year. A, 
j-ierson taking the food of a Sliddra for a month remains a Bhiidm, 

■■ raud. after death. becomes a dog { sic !:}. A person who becomes.- iat' by. ^ 
eating the food of a Sliiidra has no future good issue. Issue begotten 
aJeer eating Sliiidraks food is of the Shiidra caste. A person who dies 
with Sbddra food in his stomach becomes a village pig, or is reboi'iiiu. a 
Shiidra's family. A person who sacrifices after eating witli Shudras 
is forsaken by Pitr is and Dewas, and goes to the flaurava (dreadful) 
IielLf The wiscloin of a Brahman looking to a Shuclnr(with expectatio!i) 
becomes powerless. Food ought to be given on the ground to such 
a Brahman, as to a dog. If a Shudra make a Namaskara| to a 
Brahman, and a Brahman accept it, the Slmdra first g'les to hell, 
and then the Bniliman. If an Agnihotri Braliman (a, Brahman 
maintaioing the sacred fire) continue to eat the ibod of a Shiidra 
Iris five acquisitions,— his soul, his Brahma, and three iires, — are 
destroyed. A Brahman, according to A'pastamba, is not to eat 
anything wliich may have been in his hand when he touched 
a Shiidra, A Brahma, ii ought to ea,t the food of a Brdiunau daily, 
tlsat of a Ksliatriya on tlie Parvas,§ and on occasion that of a \aisliva, 
l}ufc never that of a Sluiclra. The food of a Bralrina'n is (to tljo 
Brahman) like amlirosla ; that of a Kshatriya, like milk ; tliat id’ 
a Yaishya, like food (properly so-called) ; and that of a Slnklra, 

* The rfjfcrencG here is to tlio necessity of presonty in wutur, or nppfyin^t: 

’.vuier to tlifon, \vhen giving them to Bnihmans. See before, p. 27. 

t For an jiccmiat of the Hindu hells and the sins said to lead to tijem, see Wilsoif s 
Vishnu Purana,, pp. 207-8. 

A iorrii of Kahitatioii to be given only by the D-vilus and to one anotlior, 

§ “ Paran is a, tenn for partieular periods of the year, (as the equinoxoB, sedstices, da;,) 
A iimne gimi lo caatain clays in- the .lunar raonthi as the full and ehaijge of fclic moou, and 
the Otli, 8tb, cuul 10th of each halt month.”— Molesworlh’s Marutlii DictloiKuy. 
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like blood. The Bnilimau’s food is holiness ; the KsliatriyrJs, like an 
anhiiul ; the Yaishya’Sj like a Shiklra; and a Shudrahs, like hell. 'Jlie 
sin of a man is acquired by the eating of Ills food ; lie viho eats his 
food eats his sin. If a Brahman or Brahmachan eat orrlrink (without 
bathing) in ignorance, of his impurity from a birth {sutaha) wliicli has 
oCi.MUTed, let him take the Panchagavya ; and lasting three da,ys lie 
will be clean. A Bnihinan becomes, pure in teii days after a birtli iii 
his own clasSj a Kshatriya in six days, a Yaishya in three dnys, and 
a Shiidra in one day. The birth into which a Bvija will go after 
eating of the food ofaShudra, while he (the Dvija) is in a state -of im-. 
purity from a death or birth is to me (Angiras) unknown. Manu says 
he will be a vulture for twelve births ; or a pig for ten births 
or a clog for seven births. No defilement from birth or deatli 
occurs when the party concerned is practising the Homa^ cele- 
lirating a marriage, or erecting a tabernacle for sacrifice. If a 
liy or a hair be found in food at the time of eating, water is ti> 
be applied to the eyes, and a little of (the sacred) ashes sprinkled on 
the food. If nature be relieved in a forest or place in which there is 
no ivater, or where there is the fear of tigers or thieves, there is no 
delilement from the disuse of water. It is siitlicient ten times to touc],3 
the grouncL If a party become impure while eating, he lias to put 
out his moutlifub and perform abliition. If he has swallowed his 
month fill 5 he will become pure by fasting a day or night ; but if he 
has completed his meal he will become pure by fasting three nights. 
If he has ate improper food while seated in his Pankti (line), be should 
fast for a clay and night, and afterwards swallow the Panchagavya,. 
'Divisions in Panktis are caused by fire, ashes, pillars, doors, water, 
and roads. After sitting in one Pankti no one should toucli that of 
others. The Sparsha (defilement by touch) is not communicated to 
those in one’s own Pankti, but it is communicated to those of others. 
A Brahman is not freed from sin and impurity hy repeating the 
Vedas, but from knowing the meaning of the Smriti. If a man repent 
of his sin and resolve not to repeat it, he becomes pure by that repent- 
ance, and by reading the Yedangas. As .lire consumes living' t,rees, 
so one skilled in the YMas consumes his own sins. Bin does not 
oocur from confidence in God, but from ignorance and inadvertence, 
on which account only it is consumable,.,. 
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Til tlie liOttse- of a king, in a cow’s fold, and in the presence of a Gou 
y]* Iji'iiiirnan, and at tlie time of worship and eating, shoes onglu; to 1)0 
pulled off. A religious king ought to cut oif both tlie feet of an j 
person who will sit wh.tli his Padiilcas (wooden-slippers) on his seat. 

An Agnihotri, a Tapasrt, and a person learned in the Yc^-las inaj 
always wear IMdukas; no other person ought so to do wdthout juinisli- 
inent. The Ghundrayana penance ought to he performed by all who 
eat hi the house of a woman promised in maiihige to one person and 
giiuui to another ; in the house of a woman who lias become pivgnant 
before marriage; and in tlie house of a woman wrho has become preg- 
nant lieibre she is ten years old ; and in tlie house of a woman wlio 
has rorsak( 3 ii her luisliand and become an adulteress. Hell is the con- 
secpience of eating in the liouse of a woman witlioiit oilspriiig. They 
■who live on the ])roperty of a woman (StrlAhana) go to lieiL He who 
takes away the food of a King, the food of a Shudra, or the glory of a 
Brahman, or the food of a person labouring under tlie Biitaka, eats the 
sin of the world. He who touches a female Cliandaia at nighty 
becomes pure by touching in the morning, the water brought by day, 
by bathing in it, and by drinking it. A Dasa, Napita (barber), Gopala 
(cowherd), Ivulamitra (common cuitivator, literally a friend of the 
lainil)’}, and an Anihasiri (a cultivator giving up half the produce), 
iiiay eat wdth a Shiidra. If a Dvija eat with a Slisidra he has to per- 
form the Chaiidriijana. Tliere is no atonement for a man who has 
intercourse with a Trisliall (a wu>man who has her coiu-ses before her 
marriage)., He wdio touclies from inadvertence an Ajapdla, a Mahi- 
shya, a Yrlshalipati, has to perform ablution of his person and dress 
(mchellasndiia,) An Ajapdla is tlie husband of a ba.rren •woHiain A 
Alahlhya is a man wdio forgives tlie adultery of hisw-ile. A Yrlshali- 
patl is the imsluuid of a girl wdio laid her courses before being married. 

The lather, mother, and elder brother wlio tolerate a girl in her courses 
before marriage go to hell. A Brahman wdio will inru*ry sucli a girl is 
not to be spoken tc or admitted into society. Ilie ancestors who look 
on a Maliisjiya in iront ; on a Yrishalipati, In the middle ; ami on a 
usurer behind, go into despair." Ancestors, Gods, and Eisliis go 
into despair on seeing a person ■with spots oh his bodjg a leper, a per- 
son with iiijiifed nulls, and a person '.with black teeth. The gods do 
not eat in the house of a backbiter, a liar, or a man in subjection to ’ , 
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liis wife ; or in the house "in which a paramour is foil nil Tl e 
ancestors eat the clarified butter of. the person whose nails and hair 
are good, who does not wear red-clothing, and whose ears are larger 
than two fingers. As long as the food is hot, and no conversation 
takes place, the ancestors feed with the eaters. The qualities of tlie 
clarified butter are not to be spoken of till the ancestors are satisfieLl. 
Whatever mouthfuls at a Havjakavya (Sliraddlia)'-' are ate by the 
Brahmans are ate by the ancestors. No Yrata (service in con- 
sequence of a religions voiv) avails till the Brahmans are satisfied 
with gifts of food and gold. Purification from any impiij-ity 
thrown on the foody by a crow or a crane is obtained by washing 
the stain. By six nights’ drinking of the juice of the Lotus, 
Udumbara, Bilva, Kuslia, Ashyatha, and the Palasha,| the stain incur- 
red by participating of articles forbidden to be eaten, drunken, or 
tasted, and of blood, urine, and foeces, is removed. If this is not done, 
let three Kriclichhras, or three Chandniyaiias, or the repetition of the 
sacraments upwards from the Idtakarma,!: [Here follows a repetition 
of a verse before occurring.] In doing penance let respect be had to 
country, time, convenience, property, fitness, and condition. There is 
no defilement from water or grass occurring on a road ; for they be- 
come pure by the rays of the sun and the v/ind. An infirm person is 
purified by the touch of a person making an ablution in his behalf. 
[Here foIIow'S a statement of the methods to be adopted to obtain cere- 
monial purification after touching a woman in her courses.] 
Purity is obtained by ablution after touching a corpse, or liearlng 
of a birth or death. Tliis virtue is in water, because the sun 
sees it, because it is heated by fi.re, and because the constellations 
observe it at night. Water is always holy, whether still or fiowiiig, 
whether in a ivcli or reservoir, or river ; so says Yakpati (Briluis- 
pati). Angira muni has said that water (if defiled) is jnirilied by 
waving a stick over it, or by casting a clod of earth into it, or applying 
cow’s dung ■ to it. Milk, dung, urine, curds, whey, and butter, 
and the tail of a cow arC' always holy. Every thiiig has now been 

, Oblatinns to the Manes of ancestors, performed by clarified butter and food, 
f The Udumham is the Ficus glomerata ; the K-iisha^ the Poa eynosuroidcs grass th.e 
Bilva^xlm iEgle marmelos ;juul the Paldsha, the Butea irondosa. 

I Bee before, p. 01. ‘ 
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ccnumiiiiicatcHl toyoii^O intelligent one. If a cow is made to a Kricli- 
flmra lias to be performed ; if it flillona stoney two Kriclicliaras ; ii'lt fkli 
into a .large well, half a Kriolioliara ; if into a ditch, a I'jiiartcr of a 
Kriclicliara. If it be struck by an instrument, three Krichcharas have 
1.0 bo performed by the killer; if by a stick, two; if by a clod of' 
oa.rt]i, one ; or the rrujdpa.tya. One lias not to speak with a [.sirangi' { 
woman or sing wifcli her. One must not go at night into a eowp(.;n or per- 
form any Yedic ceremony. F or catting or twisting the tail fofa cr.nvb two- 
ihurtlis (of a Kricuoh.].iara) are prescribed ; for cutting off a loot, a 
shaving wdth the exception of the Shikha (fciil't) ; and Ibr lolling, the 
sliaving of the Shikha, are prescribed. The sliaving ofaworaan, 
to tlie extent of* two handbreatlis of her hair, is proscribotl fora, sinuiar 
oifence. Lot a nian. who is purified and iinclefiled by touch walk (on 
Ids way) without speaking. lie who is tonclied hy a person not 
(ceremonially pure), becomes ]aire in three nights. If during the 
Sutaka of a person mourning a death, lie receive tidings of a bhtlj, Ids 
Sutaka closes after the tenth day ; but if his Sntaka Is in the first 
instance for a birth, and he afterwards hears of a death, the 'daj's of 
each Sutaka must be fullilled [i.e. it must be oorupleted in twenty days]. 
If a Siitaka is commenced for one birth and another he lieard of, or if a 
Sutaka be commenced for a death, and anotlier be heard of) one Su- 
Uika is sufheient, and no sin occurs fiom the arrangement. If a Su- 
taka occur during a VnUa, let the Vj’ata be completed, and a dinner 
given to the Frahiiians. Whoever repeats this Shastra declared by 
Angiras becoiues free from all sin.''' 

On looking at the preceding list of the Suirili,s, it will 
be observed, that most of the works noticed are oxceed- 
iiigly hiief. They appear to me to be made up, in mna 
instances, of the collected quotations ascribed to their 
reputed authors, — who were piincijjally Risliis of the Vedic 
times, who had nothing whatever to do with their com- 
position, — and not to be distinctive works forming either 
imlividual treatises or a Code of Laws, properly so-called.^ 

'Fhe Smritis in most I’epute throughout India in general 

^ Angirasinnb, 14.65. 
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ai-e those hearing the names of Yajnaoalkm, 

and Pardshara. The best commentary on Maun is that 
of the Kaniatakl Brahman KulUiha Bhalta, usuallv 
printed with the text ; and that on Yajnavalkya, that of 
tlie Shaiva Dandi Vigiidneshvan, called the MHalsJiard. 
The best digest of all the Smritis and of tlie interpretations 
made of them is that entitled Magiikha, (the conceu- 
trated Rays of Light) a work of twelve divisions and 
thirty-six thousand Shlokas^ rmtten by Kilkantlm BJialta 
Kdslukar, a Deshastha Brahman who flourished consi- 
derably upwards of three centimes ago. The best digest 
of the privileges and duties of the Slnidras, forming the 
great mass of the Indian community, as set forth in the 
Law-Books, is that entitled the Shuclra KamaWiar by 
Kamaldlicir Bhatta, also of Kashi, w'ho was somewhat 
posterior to the author now mentioned. Numerous other 
digests of Hindu Law are in use in the difl’erent provinces 
of India.* Of these the Nirnaya Sindini, teating more 
of religious than secular matters, is often refeired to in the 
Mai'athd, Country. 

The work beaiing the name of Manu is sufficiently 
well-known by the translation of Sir William J ones. The 
original text of it has been repeatedly printed, and 
sometimes with the commentary of Kulluka Bhatta. It 
has the best claim of any Hindu Law-Book to the title of 
a Code, thoug'h it is by no means a homogeneous or 
self-consistent woik. It commences by a professed 
recital by Manu (the primitive Manu, the all-knowing 
pid all-powerful) to the assembled sages, of the doctrine 

Of tliese the largest list (founded Iiowever moi'e on hearsay thaii . 
precise research) is to) he found, in Steele’s Eeport above referred to* 
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of tbe evolution or fonuation of the universe^ and all its 
inliahitants, animate and inanimate, according to the 
speculative system which it is intended to support. This Code 
of Laws (Shastra), it tells ns, Mann learned from the Deity 
himself, and afterwards coininimicated to Marichi and the 
otiier nine Prajapatis or Lords of Creation.® Manu, it 
adds, requested Bhrhjn to recdle tlie Code, v\hich is conse- 
quently annomiced in his name. Tlie claim.s for its great 
anti(jiiity, fmst proposed by Sir William Jones, in his Intro- 
duction to his truuslatiou of it, have of late years been 
abandoned by all orientalists ; and others of a more moder- 
ate cliaracter are now urged in its behalf There are 
allusions in it not only to the three sacrificial V edas, hut 
to the Atharva Veda ; to the Brahmanas ; to the Upani- 
sbads ; to the Vedaugas; and to the Shruti, etc.f Professor 
Lassen .shows tliat at least portions of it aie older than the 
B uddhist Sutras, which contain the name of the god SldvsCfid C 
to be found in it. Parts of it, too, as the same autlior shows, 
must have been wu'itten when the A'ryasknew but little of 
the nations of the South of India, of winch onivtlie Odras 
(of Orisa,) tlie IJra/mrMs ' (of the south-east of tlie peiiiii- 
siila,) ti.ie AvmilyaH (of UjjajaiiL) arid the Sdivafas (of the 
Satpiida range) are meiitionecV by -it:|; The collectings 
and proliably the inaking^/of some of the laws of the Cocle^ 
however^ must liave been a work'.of later times. Ileretics 
and their books are sometimes mentioned in it in such a 
keen way m to make us 'believe that they bad an organiza- 

Atrij AnginxSj Pulastja, Pukliay Kratii,. Prachtk,as, or Daksliay 
Vfislii.slitliaj .BlirigUy and Narada, These names are principal! j those 
of tlie Vedie poets, elevated to the rank of 'Prajapatis. 

f Mami xi. 33 ; iv» 100 ; ■etc, : ■■■ J. Mann, 'Chap, x, 41, 21, 23» 
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tioii hostile to that of the Brahmans, such as first appear- 
ed among the Buddhists.* Female devotees, unknown to 
Brahmanism, and said by Kulluka, the commentator, to 
belong to the “ Buddhist sect,” are alluded to.f The 
reference to the C'/d««s would lead us to infer that portions 
of the work were made after the origination of the dynasty 
of 2ki» (B.C. 260), taking its name, however, per- 
haps from an older tribe | and to tho Yaraims, tliai the 
laihd pcwtiehs were written subsequent to tlse advent of the 
Greeks to file north of India. J The distinctions between 
ilahtiis andBralimanasand between md Smriti are 
recognized by it. ^ Tlie Smritis of Atri, Shaunaka, and 
iAasishtha, etc. are quotedhy it.|| Reference is made m iff £ 
pSAiidih kings (prohahly late authorities among the Aiy'ai^ 
:;fht>ugh:only':; It takes notice of:® 

mf of writing, ®^ evidence on certain occa- 

.ktons.*A VDf . Max fi 

its being : the 

^lafv-hodk of fhe^ subdivision of the sect ® 

ISittiriyas^tT^^^ T date of the oldest Smriti collections is 
probably not to he extended beyond the second century 
hefove Christ. It is evident, from many of their portions, that 
they originated m a dark period of Indian history, as far as 
Brahmanism is concerned. 

Mata Ai. 10-11 r si. 6.6..'^^ : r 

t; See passage quoted before, p. (JO. 

§ Miiira, iv. 19 ; ii. 10-11 ; vi. 89. 

For tlie opinion of Sir William Jones on tho faults ot Maiiu, see 
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I ]ja\'c ab'eady drawn copiously on Maun for illnstraUmis 
!)1 iiic Oasle .sy.sfeni in t!ie lirst sections ofthi.s work, ■vvliicli 
treat of ibe spliore and authority of easl.e ; of tlir* ortliodox 
view of the four origmal castes ; and of the ortliodox view 
o! llie mixed castes. The following' abstract of imjiorlanl 
■matters not already noticed, lio-irevor, may be bci'e advan- 
tag'consly maib' ; — 

v>h<j of tlie tbruEution, as liOtS l>?ea kiiowo, of tho 

lonilorijiii, Kslitilriyn, Vtiisiiyts., iSIiiitlni iVoiii the* Iiettu, arms, t]ti<:>'hs,, 
ifuid feet of the lyodheatl, according to the orthodox view of caste, doep.- 
iKjf; coiisistttiil.ly adhero i.o tins tlieory. He v«i]H*cakri of iJnihma (c^cominp; 
.hall lujtle raici imAi'ltiinali*, and as forinhnr Virftj in rliat hanfoc „ of Vinij 
foriiiingidanu :ol' j\lfiira fbnniiig the ten Frajdpatis ; of tlieten r'rajtipatis 
ionniiifg .seven otl ter .Manus and Devas, and Maharshis ofhon ndles.'^ |)ovy(‘ 1 ’, 
ami various other creatures, including apes/ fishes, birds/ bf‘a.st.s, deer, 
Muirf-apjropriately' 

previously Jlbated^hj^B^ahto4r.■ what. .BeccBsilyfekmthdh.'fe'.^^ 

formed at. another stage of tine creation hy the hlahaiyhlsj tlm tliird in 
nnceerisiou Iruin Ilrahma?’* And he a]-t propria tel j adds, ‘Mt \ 70 nlrl seem as 
if the legend of llie distinct creation of caste.s had been part rfasopanite 
and pei'haps lalt-r tradition, engrafted on the other accounh^'i But 
;:|li|s;ih';iiot :ail ' ' ' ,W'e have already, see a . tiie-' d octrine laid ■ dovm' .in:'Mahj:i/;': 
udnft the Kshafcriya wasibrined irooi particles, of eight gods' ,specilfeA:.:|f; 
Aficrwanls refening to the three fpinas or qualities of Beitj. according 
If) ilindu ;/OiH‘iilmion, Bhrigii .sjienks of /S7o'?f/m.S‘ and (hk** 

shn riiveiious miiinals) iKdngoflhe rniddlo qualiiy of Twiikl <‘r darkness; 
of Chdratitis^ Si 5 ]>arnas, hypocrites, JliVkshasas, and Pididchas being <»f 
the higlnbst e'onJitioiiS to which the Tama quality can extend: o^‘ Jhalla.% 
Ma'Iim, Aahns those who live by the use of Weapons, and gamblers, 
and dninkards, l'»eing of the lowest forms of the Tdiund cpiallty ; ot 
'Rtijm, !\sJmlrh/as% and PnwMim;, md of men skilled in controversy, 
being of the middle state of the/ Tift wf- quality ; of Gaiidharvas 
Giiliyakas, Yak.dms, Yidjadhavas, and Apsarusas being of the* highest 

,t:;r//ll:;;Siapiii: ,i. S;;V,yS6e,h«5&re,.jip.b§frS///; 

A ■ Yaiikv: Sri,ihlah(d‘ekfe/:fc;.|ibr/; /y . 
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oi the quality of Baj, or passion; of the practisers of tapa, Yatis, Vipras, 
the hosts of the (lower) heavens, theNakshatras, and the Daitjas, being 
of tlie liighest of the forms of the quality of truth, b'atm ; of sacrificers 
Kishis, Deities, the Yedas, the fixed stars, the years, the Pitris (Mimes 
of ancestors), being of the middle forms of the quality of goodness ; and 
of Brahma, the Creator of the universe, virtue, the Great One, the Uii- 
apparent One, being the highest forms of the quality of goodness.-' 
Here,” as remarked hy Mr. Muir, we see Kshatriyas and kingfs 
priests (^niroliitas) who of course are Brahmans, in the same grade, -while 
other Brahmans of different sorts rank in two of the higher classes. The 
hidiest class of Brahmans rank with the Eishis and the Vedas, while the 
Vklas themselves are only in the second class of good ( sdltviha) exist- 
ences, and lower than Brahma, their alleged aiitliorf’f 

Of the spread of the A'ryas over India, first after their settlement on 
the banks of the Indus and its affluents, and secondly, after their 
settlement between the rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati, in what was 
called Brahndmrtta^ Manu gives us some interesting informatioin 
As far as the eastern, and as far as the -western oceans, between the 
two mountains [Himavat and Vindhya just mentioned] lies the tract 
which the wise men have denominated A'r?jamrtta [the abode of the 
A'ryasl.” Included in this general region was the region of the Brah- 
^iiarshij comprehending ■ Ivurukshetra, Matsya, Pan chain, and Shura- 
sena ; while the country which lies between the Himavat and the 
Vindhya, to the east of Vinashana, and to the west of Prayiiga [the 
junction of the Ganges and the Yamuna] was distinguished as tlie 
' Madhyddeslia or middle country. All these regions, - it will be ob- 
served, were north of the Vindhya range. They formed, at the time 
at which the portion of Manu in which they are mentioned was 
written, the land of Brahmanism. “From a Brahman (Ggn^anma) 
born in that country (ArgamrUa) , let all men on earth learn their 
several usages.” “ That land, on which the black antelope naturally 
grazes, is held fit for the performances of sacrifices ; but the land of 
Mlechchhas differs widely from, it.” “ Let the three first classes in- 
variably dwell in those before mentioned countries; but a Sluidra 
distressed , for subsistence may sojourn wherever he choosesY:}: 
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’.riioijgli the f-tiiidiis are aware of the extension of the privilcgotl 
country to the wliole of India they still act in the spiritof these last rpiota- 
tions, and generally oppose foreign trareL ■ The river Atak (the name 
of wbieli etymologically means ^^obstruction/’ is the bomnlaiy of 
jouimeyi:rig'',aliGwed; ;hy^ '.A 'imsser over, the sea (saiuiiih'nyaf) 

is among the parties iimchuissible into company at a rt^past/’ and 
t,o bo avoided at ShrfiddhasA* 

The great sciaipuiosity of Caste in regard to certain kinds of food is 
tlniB explained by Afanii, on the principle of the inetempsycliosis. 
“;These : (animals and ^vegetables - before mentioned) enshroudech in-, 
riiultiibrm darknessj by reason of (past) actionSj liavc internal con- 
sciousness. and are sensible of pleasure and place.”'j' 

The teaching of the code of Mann is confined by him to , Brahmans; 

(X.-lOd). ..y:: y, 

In accordance 'with statements already made, Manii declares tliat 
the Yeda, Sinriti, pure usage (exemplified), and self-satisH-iction are 
tlie quadruple indications of Duty” (ii. 12). With this dictum all 
tl'ie lawbooks agree. 

The account of the SansMraSj or SacramcntsJ given by Alanu 
is briefer than that found elsewhere. Parties neglecting the Upanaymm, 
or investiture, are held to be Vrdtyas (members of the profarmrn viilgus) 
Wiio are degraded from the Gixyatn', and with -whom no connexion ’what- 
ever is to be formed by any Brahman. The following caste dis- 
tinctions are recognized : — The yajnopavita of tiie Brahman is to l^e 
of cotton, to be put over his head in three strings; that of a Ivshatriya, 
of flax ; and that of a Yaishya, of woollen thread.” (ii. 27-44,). The 
cer(:Juoriy of Kes^hduia, or cutting off the hair, (in tlie sixteenth year 
of a Brdiiinan, in tlie twenty-second of a Kshatriya, and the twenty^ 
fourth of a Yaisliya) prescribed' by Manu (ii. 65), is not now attended to. 

In coimexiori with Brahmanicai discipleship, Manu uses very 
strong language about tlic benefit of pronouncing the Gayatrl and its 
prefixes (the triiiteral syllable AUM or combinedly OM, and the 
A thousand repetitions of the Gayatrl by a Dvija ^‘re- 
leases him in a month, fioma great offence, as a snake from his slough.” 
“ The Brahman, Kshatriya, or Yaisbja, neglecting the Gayatri meets 

f A list of the Sansl^jlnis is j>p. 00*01. § See before, pi 14(1, 
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willi confeinpfcfrom tlie virtuous.” It is the luoiith (or pi-inciprJpart; 
of {he. Yeda.” Whoever practises t]ie daily repetition of it: ihv rlircM' 
years approaches Brahma, moves as freely as air, ajid assnoiGs mi 
aerial ibrun” All rites pass away, but it remains. By the sole roiKh'-i™ 
tioii of the Grayatri, aBmlimau may iridubitabl}’ obbun beatitude, ler 
him perform, or not perform any other religious act.” (ii. 7B.8'7.) 

[Here is the. wonderfni Mantra deriving its riame. from tlic inoaaii/o 
(in three lines) of the Siikta of the Veda from whicli it is taken 

<?■., vs 

mr m n 

OraJ hlinr hhivaJi svdk ! 

Till savihir varenyam bhargo devasya dlilmahJ ; 
dhiyo yo mill pracliodaycitd’^ 

— Om 1 Earth! Sky ! Heaven! — We contemplate that praisewortkiy 
Sun (Scwityi), of divine lustre; may he direct oiir intellects Ij 
This Gayatri, it is afterwards enjoined, must be repeated several times 
at dav/n and dusk (which form •with the noon the three da.ily times ol" 
Saudliya with the Hindus), on the penalty of tlie Hvija being excluded, 

■ i ke a Sluidra, from the sacred observances of the t-wice-born (ii. 1 01 -o). 

The Bj^ilnnan disciple must accpiire lus knowledge of the Yeda from 
iiis p.reoepto,r, lest he should prove a thief and sink to the region, of 
torment (ii. 116), yet in times of diillculty he may learn tl'ie Yeda from 
other sources (ii. 241). Neglect of the prescribed fonvi of retuiaiing a, 
salutation depriveslrim, like a Shiidra, of the riglit of saiutariou (ii.l2G)* 
Wea.lih, kindred, age, conduct, and learning entitle men to respect. 

Tlio seniority of Yipras,” however, is from knowledge ; of Kshatriyjis^ 
from Ta-krur ; of Yaishjms, from wealth and graiji ; and of Shudr,'is 
from (die priority of) birth” (ii. 166, 157). A Briihma.u neglecting 
the study of the Yedas becomes, ‘with Lis descendants, like a Shadra 
(ii. 168). He is not allowed to pronounce sacred texts, till his ne'w birth 
ocoiirs, before which he is on a level with a Shiidra (173). A Brdhmii 
siiidentToiit Tiot a Mdjauya ora Vedskya, must he a menciica.nfc (1,90). 

iii. 40, in whick, bowever, the words On?, hknr Imvrah smk tio not ooeiir, 
‘I'lic .''•eieetioii of tlie Gayatri for distinction a,s a Mantra sexans U» hav" originatt'd in 
:\iii prrYalMieeot solar- worsbip among the ancient Indiana, 
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When treating of ilio married state Maim thus ordains : — h)uly a 
i^^hfhlra woman ought to be the wife of a ShAclm ; she aiul a, I of 

a. Vaishtid; tliey t\\a> and a Kmutritffi, of a Kshatrljia ; those two amJ a 
Umht}i(iiH\ i)t li {iii. 13.) Marriages^ liowever, ihii.h. now 

!m 3 conhii( 3 rl to parties belonging to each caste respeeiivuly;- l\Iauii 
nieiitions ' also the eight kinds ot; Indiaii marriages, Mlowed in Ids 'day f ' 
{iii. :21, fh. Tise, m ‘unite a.nd strange rules iur the inleriMuu’.se ni' 
iiiarih^d ]K*rs{)iis mli. dsn 50) I pass over. ■ 

.hi dumeslic nKUiageuiont there a,re jive places of exhuguislnnfnl <*! 
hie. — the leeardij the millstonej the broom, die pestle and iUMiuiw a,nh', 
'the' water-jar ; but penance lor the .s'taiii thus occfasioned is peribr'ined 
by the 'five great sacridccs: — reading the 'Vihlit ; oilering eabss and 
waal'er to iiie manes ofancestors ; oflering ublatiou to lire in ireiiali of die 
■deities giving, '.'food to, animals ' ; saciificing. Ib'r departeci ,spi:ihfcs,(fe^ 
and practising hospitality ibr mem (iii. (iS-OO.) A Ibhlunan jua.)^ 
.'''|jh;'iy,a;gttes:iy ,,|,a. '■ tiie,)" lioper^pf hi 'i Brdiman.j:,'; but 
eat ahlbr/' :die.;B''rMimansi,f :16d, 

, A 'hh'ifelio wing ' pgr ties ,, Among ;othersy..,are . to AO'EVO 

lilllshSaldetS'^'ih''' ' coijhexiDii, wyldi ■.thpirp daily\j,rit6s-r^^ 

;bf.1ilie^b■■Miihi,sfcs,,iga,niblers,':those:■who■^perb:>r3n■■■,n^ahJ;'sa 

'Atdgaiy '■ physicians^ . „'(dressers „ ' . images),. , and'" ''ilosh-'shlielSd"'' 

The folio wi tig parties must all be slimmed : — a messenger, a person with 

,ihMiiiai:ts:'Or':bl:acldsh^ an;Qpposer'.of .d.ii'S.-'.preoeptor,"',,a,','','p]:iliiimbh 

man, a 'feeder of cattle, a younger brother 'married before the elder, 
a.n elder lu'Ol.her not married i,>efore tlie younger, a depraiuanl; on tlie 
vvea,hl' of relatives, a, dancer, an Jra/rdvrA pi person of the hrst, or iburrh, 
A’shrama who has violated cliastity,) a VnBmUiiaii^t tlit son of a 
twicu-married, womra'!, a. ina,u blind of an eye, one in whose Imusc; an. 
adulterer dwells, a. leatdior of tlm Vedas for hire, one "who has given 
luce to siifdi a teaclior, the pupil of a Shudra and a Shudra. prireptor. 
a rude speakoj-j and a funtda-fjolabx (the son of an mlnlteixiss eilher 
liefo]‘e or after tile death of the adulteress), one 'who ea,ts 'wilJi a 
Kiimla, a seller of the Boma-plant, a traveller by the ocean, a IlmidL 

:;::vv*;Aerb|i tdfeiima, 

ifi'hjna '|h M>5. But KulMkaiiliiAttM laake^ the . Vnsliaiipatl nn imliviilwiil (lU 
rtic i)vjj:i) wliu iiLstijad of maiTying iu , his own ca&tc marries a .Sliudra. 
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mi oilman, a drinker of spirite, a seller of lirpucl, a maker of bov/s and 
arrows, a father , instruct ed' in the- ¥eda by Ins son, a leper, etc. The 
following parties must be shunned with great care — tamers and keepers 
of animals, a Brahman living as a Shiidra, a sacriiieer to the Ganas, 
one who does not practise dclidra^ the husband of a twice-rnarried 
wom?in, and the remover of dead bodies, (iii. 150-1C6.) Tiio alleged 
penalties for neglecting these injunctions are, in some instances, of an 
aiai’iuing character. ‘"Pood given to the seller of tlie raoon-plant 
Ijecornes ordure in another world; to a physiclau, pus ; to a Dcualaka 
(dresser of images), offal; to a usurer, infamous” (181). 

'and" directions' abO'Ut .the iShraddhaS' too the: 
manes of ancestors and to deities follow. The most favourable place 
for a Sliracldha is some unfrequented place. If tliere be no consecrated 
fire into which some of the oblations may be dropped, they may be 
dropped into the hands of a Bniliman, who is the equivalent of tire 
(212), The Brahman must be very careful about ills manner of 
eating. What he eats with Ills head enveloped, with, his face to the 
soutli (the habitat of the Bakshasas), with his sandals on his feet, the 
demofis assuredly devour. He should not be seen eating by & 
Clianrhila, a pig, a cock, a dog, a woman in her courses, or a eunuch. 
Tlie fool who gives the residuum of the Slirdddha to a ShiUra falls 
into the hell Kdlasiitra. The supertIuousjf> 2 /pfias, or lumps,* may be 
given to a cow, to a Bnihman, to a kid, or to fire. ISi'ot only are tlie minis- 
trant Ertihmaus satisfied, but the manes themselves. They are satis- 
fied, according to the code, for a month by tlie common grains and pot- 
vegetables ; for two months, with fish ; for three months, with the iiesh 
of the antelope; for foxxr, with mutton ; for five, -with eatable birds ; lor 
six, with the liesh of the kid; for seven, with that of the spotted deer ; 
for eight, with that of the biack-aiitelope ; for nine, with tliat of the 
niru (nilgai ?) ; for ten, with that of the boar and buffalo ; tor eleven, 
with that of hares and turtles ; for a year, with cow’s milk and the food 
cooked of it ; tor twelve years, with that of the long-eared white goat ; 
for ever with the Mlaskdka (the emluring vegetable), witJi the flesh 
of a rhinoceros, and of the iron-coloured kid, with honey, and with 
foreign grains eaten by hermits, (iii. 238, 239, 249, 200, 267, 271) » 


Often rendered funeral cakes. 
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Animal food, however, is now generally abstained from at Shraddbas, 
according to the following — 

3T?ii?r# ! 

Hfrnnr: \\ 

The Agnihotra, the slaiigbtei’ of cows, Sannjdsn, (the use of) ’flesh at. 
the Ibr ihe Pllris, fclie raising of offspring by tlie bnibin'r of (a 
deceased) ImshaiKh are five things foriiiddeu in flie Ka.ii (Ynea}*\ Of 
tiiese the Agnihr-t;ra and Sanyasa, however, are still in [jracUce, having 
been said to have been restored by Shankara A’cliarj'a. 

When treating of the means of subsistence ftir tdie Brahman honse- 
Indflerj as '.vo have seen, allows him to live by truth ca" (alscluiod, 

but not; i>y hii'cd service. *{* A Braiiinan, when luingiy, may beg ire*m 
a king, tdie insti tutor of a sacrifice, or his own pupil, but from no 
person else* iio has ever to pay respect to objects esteemed sacred* 
lie must not step over a string to wliich a calf is tied, nor run wiien 
rain [the gift of Indra,] hills, nor look on his own image in water. He 
iinnst pass a wr/Jaw/a (a hind of dium,)j:ati ohject; of worship, a 
Brahman, clarified butter,. honey, a- place where four pollis meet, or 
large tTe(?s, with his right hand towards them. Particular ruies, slated 
with disgusting particularity (and ranch dwelt on in tlie principal, 
law-books) he has to observe when relievdng nature* He mtist not 
dwell in a city governed by a Slnklra king, nor in one abounding w'itli 
persons of low-ca.«^te. He must not stand with Chiinddlas, Pnkka- 
sa.s, or Antj-avasavins, or give spiritual advice or rOfid the Yedas 
to Bluhlras. He never to despise a Kshatriya, a s^u-pent, or a 
Brahman. lb* has to wear no marks which do not l)eloug to him. 
lie is forludden to eat polluted food, and that oiThn-d to him by 
persoiKS of other castes, the legislation of Manu on tlu'se matters 
being similar to that of Angiras already noticed. A crd'tivator, a 
liordsman, a Dasa,, a barber, etc. may, however, eat the food of their 
superiors, (iv. 33, 39, 79, 99, r3o/l35, ;210, 253.) 

It is not necessary to repeat what is said by Manu on the diet of 
BrahmauH§, lu addition to foriner notices, this niaj be given The 


* Laiigukshi, qaoteil in tlie Kirnaya ■Smdh«, •'iii. ,1. 

X Sir William Jones translates this, a mound of earth. 


f See before, p. 2L 
§ See before, pp. 32-S. 
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niMii Y/ho performs anmially, for a Imndred years, an aslivamedlia, (ov 
horse-sacriftcej) and the man who abstains from iiesh-ineat Iiave equal, 
merit (v. 53), 

The institutes of Mann on the subject of purification are similar to 
those of Angiras, though somewhat more extended, Tlmse rei’erring 
to puriiication for the dead occupy a chief place in the code. Wlien 
a child is boriq or when he dies in maturity, all his kindred are 
impure. By a dead body tlie Sapindas (the seven orders oi descent in 
tile kin, entitled to eat the pinda or lump togetlier) are impure ior ton 
days, or for three days, when the bones have been gathered up (Ijefore 
the knowledge of the death has been acquired), or for one day only 
in the case of distinguished Brahmans. Baindnoduhas. those entitled to 
make the oblation of water together, and embracing all known relatives 
not included in the Bapmdas, become pure by simple ablution. 
Matters ai‘e the same in the case of births, for those who seek absolute 
purity. In practice, however, a mother is unclean for ten days after 
a birth, while a father becomes pure by batliing ; Sapindas become pure 
in ten days after touching a corpse ; Samdnodakas, in three. The 
pupil of a Brahman preceptor becomes pure in ten nights, after 
attending the preceptor’s funeral. For the death of a render of the 
whole Yeda, a man dwelling in the same house with him is impure 
for three iiiglits. A subject is impure for a cla}^ or niglit on the death 
of a king. In the cases in which a Brahman becomes pure in ten 
days, a Xshatriya is purilied in twelve, a Yaisliya, in fiiteen, and a 
Slnidra, in a inontln He Avho touches a (onelikea Chandala), a 

fallen one, a 3 voman in her courses, a new-born child, a corpse, or 
one who has touched a corpse, is purified by bathing. A Brahman 
touching a Iminan bone moist with oil is piiriiled by bathing ; touch- 
ing a bone not oily, by touching a cow, or looking at tlie siui, after 
p(udbiuuing an dc/mmmu. There is to bo no giving offimeral water 
for YnUyas and tliose wdio belong to the mixed castes, for female 
devotees, etc. A king on the throne is always pure. So is a Kshatriya 
dying in battle, (v. 58, 59, 61, 65, 81,83, 85, 87, 89, 94.-, 9S.) 

As to the purification of inanimate objects, kianu agrees wirli An- 
giras, enumerating, however, more instances of defilement. He gives 
the following initigations, however, of the bondage in 'which the doc- 
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ii'iiiy of S'hancha. and Ashmicha places the Indnin coiiiniiiniiy. To iJrali- 
mans, arii pure %vhat has been defiled without their hiiowledgCj wha.t 
casi’s of doifot they sprinkle with water, and what they eninrueirl 
Yvitl’i their speech. Waters are not defiled by cow's qiienching their 
tliirst in tlieiru The hand of an artist, the food pjot in begging by a 
Brnhinaeiiarl, the mouth of a woman, fruit peeked liy a bird, an 
aniinai sucking, a dog in catebing deer, animals killed bjliunlers^ all ibe 
cavities above the navel, flies, tiie drops from the mouth of a speakei*, 
tlie shadow of an object, a cowg a horse, tlie smi-beam, dusl.oarfii, air, 
and lire, are all pure even when touching and touchod. (v. TJ7-133.) 

To remove natural iinjjuritiovs various ceremonies are resorted to. 
(v. 131-1 d9.) 

Shiidi-as regardful of religion have to shave once a month, to observe 
the JaAVs of purity like Yaishyas, and to eat tlie orts of the Dvijas. (IIO.) 

The laws respecting women found in Ma-nii, I here pass over, witli the 
intention of onwards j-eferring to tluun. 

The Vdna'prastha and the Samnfmi are to be as observant of purify 
as the householder. To the latter the following injimetioii is address- 
ed. — Let liiin advance Iiis foot purined by looking (at what is behre 
lilni) ; let him drink water purified by cloth ; let him utter pure truth ; 
let him keep his lieart pure.” (vi. 46.) Here the ceremonial and 
moral are combined. His dishes must have no fracture, nor be made, 
of bright metal. Their purification must be only "with water, as in the 
case of sacriiicial veissels. A gourd, a wooden bowl, an eartlieu dish, 
and a basket made oi' bambu, are the vessels pro|)er for tlie reficiitlon 
of his food. As a ])fmrince for liis unknowingly killing animals, lie has 
to make six pnhidpdinas (suppressions of bnaith) daily. (53, 54, 69.) 
Notwithstanding tlie comiuendation given to ascetics, the ashrama of 
the householder, wlio oliserves the Yeda and the Sinrlii, and so|>ports 
tlio otlior orders, is the cdiief. (89.) 

Much of the legislation recorded in Maim regarding the Ksbatrij-a, 
or ruler, is more of a civil than a religious character, fhougli this 
distinction, properly speaking, is not admitted in tlie Hindu writers. 
Caste partialities arc not •wanting in the prescriptiem of t];e duti(cs 
of a king, as lias, been already shown in a fonnot part of this work.''**' 
In Ills adiu'ffristration of law, he has to regard not oiily W’hat Is 
•k &e iietWc, pp, 37“ H. 
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allei^ed to have been revealed, bnt tbe peculiar ciiJ?toms of countries, 
tribes, castes, etc. (viii. 4:6.) Eegard is to be bad bj Lim to tlie 
dii^'nity of tbe several castes in tbe administration of oaths. He has to 
e::ansiiie Brahmans, however, who act as herdsmen, traders, artizans, 
dancers, singers, and hired servants, as if they were Shiidras (viii. 102), 
A Brabimm, he has to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya, by Ins 
conveyance and weapons; a Yaisliya by his cows, grain, and gold; and 
a Shddra by the imprecation of aii kinds of sins. (113.) Tim three 
lower classes he may hue, as well as banish for falseliocd, bnt 
Brahmans he must simply banish. (123.) The awful severity of 
punishments prescribed for parlies itisiiltiug Brahmans has already been 
noticed.'^" For theft (the meanness of which seems to have been pruiiii- 
neutU in tbe view of the Hindu legislators) a Brahman is to be more 
severely punished by fine than others. The liiie of a Shiklra in this 
case is eight-fold; of a Vaishja, sixteen-fold; of a Kshatriya, thirty- 
two-fbid ; and of a Biahman, sixty-four-fold, or even more.t (338.) 
Touching a married woman on (the ])reasts) or any place whic-h 
ought not to be touched, and enduring complacently the improper 
touch of a woman, are to be viewed as a species of adultery. {3o9.) 
Women guilty of adultery are to be most severely punished. A 
woman polluting a damsel is to get her head vsliaved, two fingers chopped 
olf, and to be paraded on an ass. An unfaithful wife of high family 
is to be devoured by dogs, wliile her paramour is to be burned to death 
on an iron bed well Imated. (371-2.) Committing adnltery witli agiun d- 
ed Brahmani, a Sluidra has to suffer death ; a Yaisliya, 1ms to lose his 
wealth ; and a Kshatriya has to be fined a thousatid panas and shaved with 
the urine of an ass. (374-375.) A Yaisliya committing adultery with 
an miguarfled Brahmani is to be fined live Immlred, and a, Kshatriya, 
a thousand (panas) ; but committing this crime widi a guarded Brah- 
man i, they should be punished as Sluidras, or be burned in a rue of dry 
grass or reeds. (376-7.) Yet ignoininious tonsure is the only punlsli- 
inents for Brahmans in a case of this kind, whose death in punishment 
a king must not even imagine. | IHore of this jiartial iegisiation in 
the case of adultery is found in the context. (381-5.) 

* See before, p. 22. 

f A Brahman, however, maytake the' property of his Slnulnu See pp. 21, 23. 
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Exemption from taxes is granted to persons confeiTing great benefits^ 
andtf) Bi-ahniaris of eminent learning, as in the case uf the blind, idiotic, 
lame, and aged'. (391-.) 

The siipremacj of the king in all market charges, prices, measure- 
ments, and tolls is distinctly laid down. Bnihinan students, and 
religions mendicants, and some other classes of the coinmunity are 
exempt from toll. (398--100.) 

The king 1ms to order the Yaishya to pra,ctise trade, or rnone.j- 
lending, or agriculture, or attendance on cattle ; and to cause the 
Sliiidra to serve the twice-boni. (410.) 

A wealtljy Bralnoan may contribute to the support of a Kshatrija 
and Yaishya., assigning them tlieir respecrive duties. His power over 
a Siuidra in the matter of service is unlimited. (-113-414:, 417.) 

The riintli chapter of Manu treats in the first instance of Females, 
whose position in caste and religion we shall afterv/ards have occasion 
to notice. It then passes on to the matter of Inheritance, which is 
connected more ndt,l) general jurisprudence than -with caste, to which, 
however, some of its injunctions directly refer. 

If there be four wives of a Brahman in the direct order’ of the 
classes, and sons are produced by them all, this is the Smriti of j)arti~ 
tlon : the chief servant in agriculture, tire bull of the herd, the riding 
horse or carriage, the (family) ornaments, and the principal messuage 
shall be deducted from the inheiltance, and given to the Braliinan son 
together with a large share by way of pre-eminence. Let the Brahman 
have three shares of the residue; the son ol' the Kshafriya wife, two 
shares ; tlie son of tlie Yaishya wile, a share and a lialf ; and the son 
ol the Shiidni wife, one share, (ix. i49-ldl.) An alternative ar- 
I’augemciit, however, is also sanctioned. (152' loG.) This legislation 
from the prog! ess of time, and the change of ustige, is now^ obsolete in 
the iiindu community. The marriage oi'the Dvija of any of three Varnas 
to any female not of his own caste is forbidden in the Kali Yuga.^‘ 

For Shudra is ordained a wife of his own class, and no other ; aU 
prodmv^d l'=y her shall have equal shares, though site have a hundred 
sous. (157.) A son begotten through lust by a Braiuiuui on a Shudra 

See qiiotfition from the Brihan Karadiya, in the Kirnaya Siudim, chap. 3, near the 
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is like a corp>®e tliougli alive, and thence called in law a living corpse, ‘ 
ox pdrashava, (178.) 

The property of a Brahman dying witlioiit heirs near of kin or distant 
relatives (sapiudas or sayndnodahas) is to be given to Bnihinans who have- 
recited the three Vedas, and who are of purity and subdued passion^ and 
wliohave to present water and thefuneral cake to the hither, grandfatlier, 
and great-grandfather whom they thus represent. The property of a 
Bj’tiluiian (contrary to the rule in other castes) is never to be made au 
escli eat by tli e king. (186-189.) 

EuniicliS and outcastes, persons born blind or deaf, madmen, idiots, 
the diinib and such as have lost the use of a limb, are excluded from 
a share of the heritage, though entitled to ibod and raiment, (201-2.)-^’ 

Those who neglect the duties of their caste, are wndi public 
diincers, singers, heretics, etc. to be banished by the prince. (225.) 

A Ivshatriya, Vaishya, or Shndj’a may discharge his debt by 
Jaboiir.f A Brahman is to discharge it by degrees, (229.) 

The slavmr of a Briihmaii, a drinker of ardent spiriss, the stealer of 
the gold of a BTahman, and the violator of the bed of his father 
(natural or oiFicial) are criminals in the highest degree. (235.) Such 
parties who may not have performed an expiation are to be branded 
in a particular way, and to be treated as outcastes. With none to eat 
with them, with none to sacrifice with them, with none to be allied 
by nnuxiage to them, abject and excluded Ifom fill social duties, let 
them -wander over this earth : branded with marks they sliall be de- 
serted by their paternal and maternal relations, treated by none 
with affection, received by none with respect. (238-9.) The Biahman 
guilty of any of these crimes is to be banished ; while the offender 
of other classes, even though the offence may liave been unpremedi- 
tated, shall be corp)orally or even capitally punished. 

* With this agrees the doctrine of Yujiiavalkya and of the oiheraatiions of the Sir. rids, 
lAtituksluiru. ii. lU-1, etc. 

f Karmma. In 1835, 1 witnessed, at Dvuraka, a curious a] pi loa lion of this princijile, 
under tlio atiministration of the agents of II. H. the Gtiikawnh A nindiu tailor, wlio had 
attached himself for the sake of compaiuonship to my serrants on tlm roadi to lisat vdld 
])art of India, took a darshan (religious view) of the god Ibnehcnl iviihoat ]>npug the 
catabiished fee of nine rupees. He was apprehended inconse^picncc, and coiu'hinmed to ply 
the needle for a month and a half, (conveniently) to the rc];a3r of lije clnlJiing of all the 
olfcials concerned. 
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A virtuous king must not appropriate the wealth of a hlaliupatakaj 
a siiuier in the liighest degree. He ought to throw the line indicted 
(on suds a person) into the waters as an offering to Yaruna, or give 
it to a .learned Bralnnan. (243-4.) 

A person, of low caste (avaravarna) giving pain to Brahmans shoiild 
receive a tenhic punishment from the prince. (24S.) Horrible punish- 
3 uents, indeed, are ordered to be iiilhcted on other classes of offenders. 
Special hate is manifest to the goldsniith, who is ordered to be cut to 
pieces writli razors when guilty of fraud, (270-292.) 

The king is cautioned against incensing Brahmans, who could des- 
troy Iiim with liis troops, elephants, horses, and cars, 

On Yaisliyas and Shiidras is enjoined the discharge of the duties 
specially assigned to them. I 

The tenth chapter of Manu treats principally of the Mixed Castes. 
I have already extracted its substance.! Some caste arrangements are 
intimated in connexion with the alleged genesis of the different castes 
and the occupations assigned to them. 

The Chandala and Shvapaka must live exterior to towns, be denied the 
use of entire vessels, and have as their sole wealth dogs and asses. 
Their clothes must be those of the dead, their dishes broken pots, their 
ornaments rusty iron. Continually must they wander fj-om place to 
place. Other classes must have no intercourse with theiii. Thev 
must not walk by night in cities and towns. They must cany the 
co.rpses of those who die without friends. Their duty is to slay criminals 
iiiider the Icing’s warrant, and their privilege is to receive their clothes, 
beds, and ornaments. (ol-G.) 

Tise offspring of a Ih-ahinan irorn a Shiidra woman shall be raised to 
the ciuSkS of the father in tlie seventh generation. The same is the law 
a.s to the offspring of a. Kshatriyaand ofa Yaishya by a Sliudra woman. 
(34-5.) But tiiese dicta are now obsolete, as the wives of theDvija 
must now be of their own class.§ They are worthy of notice, InnYever, 
as indicating corruption in the Brahmanical blood in ancient times. 
],t is curious to mark in connexion with them, the following extra- 
ordinary law Asby virtue of theffather’s issue the descendants of 

* Sec in counexion wath tins the quotations, Tiaide at p. 24, above, 
f See Ijcfore, p. p. 4-1-50. ;,f See helbre pp. 53-60. § See before p. 377, 
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fiTiininls have become reverend and celebrated Risliis (exempllBecl says 
Ktilliika Bluitta in Kishldiringa, in the Haiuavana), so (it is seen) tliat 
the paternal side prevails. (72.) 

In noticing ihe occnpatioiis in which the Dvijas may engage when 
straitened for subsistence, there is a great discourag'ement of agricul- 
ture, destructive of animal life ; of the sale of liquids, divesed guiin, 
tiia sieds (unless for sacred purposes), stones, salt, cattle, men, women, 
cloth dyed red, cloth made of Sana, Kshuina-bark, wmol (even though 
not red) ; of fruit, roots, drugs, water, arms, poison, flesh-meat ; oi' the 
Soma, milk, honey, clarified butter, oil (of tila), sugar, and die Kuslia 
grass *, ol forest beasts ; ol ravenous heusti^, spiiits, indigo, iaksha (lac), 
and beasts with undoven hoofs. “ By selling flesh, Iaksha. or salt, a 
Brahman instantly becomes an apostate ; by selling milk lor three days, 
he becomes a Shddra.” (86-92.) The sale pf some of these articles 
is interdicted because ol their supposed sacredness, because of tlie loss 
of animal li(e in their production, or because of their alleged mipuritj 
or liability to ceremonial defilement. 

The advantage of each caste seeking to discharge its own duties is 
illustrated by the following statute and maxim : — 

'■•j . '\s>. ■ 

rr mi ^rR?r:ii 

One’s own imposed duty though worthless is paramount, — not that 
of another party, thougli well iiistitutecl ; the person living by a strange 
course-of-duty falls instantly from Caste.” (97.)'^' The Braliman in 
distress, however, may receive gifts from any quarter (atonements 
being at hand). To save life forl^idden food may be taken, as 
illustrated in the alleged cases of Ajigarta, Yamadeva, Bharadvnja, 
and Yislivamitra often referred to in the Hindu literature y (102-8.) 

^ This is somewhat like what we find in the Bhagavad-Gfta (hi. -35) : 

Srq-: Tccffr Wff :|| 

“ One’s own religion, though worthless, is better than a strange religion, however 
well instituted , death in one’s own religion is good : that (ilie religion) oi another 
beaietii fear.” 


t Bee above pp. 1 50, et seq. 
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A Ksliatri^ra iriaj take the fourth part (of a crop or income) in time 
of distress,^:; .'( 11 8 .)\' 'f if'.- 

Attendance on Brahmans is the best work of a Shudra ; whatever 
else he maj perform wdll be fruitless to him. (123.) 

“ There is no guilt in a Shudra (who eats garlic and other forbidden 
articles). He is not lit for the Sanskara (of initiation). He has 
neither the right of practising i)Ztarmn (duty), nor is any restraint 
placed on him in regard to (120.) . Moral duties, 

how^ever, are obligatory upon him. 

The eleventh chapter of Manu is devoted priricipalJy to penance 
and expiation. It begins, however, with certain laws as to largesses. 
Aims are to be given to Brahmans seeking to marry, to sacrifice, 
to travel ; to those who have expended their wealtli on sjiered rites, 
and who desire to maintain their guru, father, or mother ; to those who 
are B rah maoh aids, and those who are athicted with disease. These nine 
classes of Briihiixans are SndtaJcas (purified-oiies). Jewels of all sorts 
are to be given to Brahmans knowing the Yedas. lYhat is necessary 
to complete a sacrifice may be taken from any person, even from a 
Shudra if a Yaishya (or other Dvija) be not near, since the Shudra 
has no business with sacrifice. A Brahman, wdtliout being lield guilty 
of theft, may take a day’s food from the party wdno for three days has 
failed to supply his wants. A. Kshatriya must never seize the •^vealth 
of a Brahman. He gains from the Brahman whom lie p)rotectg a 
sixth part of Ins righteousness. A Brahman begging from a Shudra 
becomes in the next birth a Chandala. Misa}->propriating -what Ixe 
has begged for a sacrifice, lie becomes a Ohasa, or a ci’ow, for a hundred 
years. The person who robs the Brahmans feeds on tlie orts of vul- 
tures in the other world for a Iniiidred years. A Bnxhman skilled in 
the law may chastise those 'who injure him without appealing to the 
king. He may use the Shriiti of Atharvan (the Atharva Yeda) reveal- 
ed to Angiras, for speech is the weapon of a Brahman to destroy his 
(■aemy, as arms in the case of a Kshatriya, and wealth in the case of a 
Yaishya and Shudra. (xi. 1-31.) 

Neither a girl, nor a young 'woman, nor a man of little learning, 
nor a dunce, nor a diseased person,, nor the uninitiated, is permitted 

This verse, which 1 hive partially supplemented according to KrJMksi Bhatl a, bar- 
given trouble to modci'u comiTientators* ' , ' . 
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to sacrifice. Only one who has read all the Tedas must oiliciate at an 
oblation to fire. (57-8.) 

Ko man must sacrifice without bestowing liberal gifts. (40.) A 
priest who keeps an agnihotra, and neglects his fire, must perform the 
chandrayana for one mouth, his neglect being equal to the slaughter 
of a son. (41.) 

Proceeding to enter more formally on the doctrine of penance, 
Manu repeats the following noticeable dicta : — The wise say penance 
(is effectual) for involuntary sin ; and others >say that it is available, 
from the evidence of the Shruti, even for a voluntary offence. A 
sin involuntarily committed is purged by Vedic repetition ; but an 
offence coimnltted intentionally, through, infatuation, by various 
special penances.’’ (4o~6,) For certain offences deliberately com- 
mitted, there is now no available penance. 

Morbid changes in the body are said to occur for sins committed in 
the present birth, or in those by which it has been preceded. To esoape 
these, penances ought to be resorted to. (48-54.) 

Some sins are thus classified : — 

L Malidpdtalcas (Great Sins). 

Braliinaoide, Surapana (drinking of spirits), theft (of a Brahman s 
gold), adultery with the wife of a guru, and associating with parties 
guilty of these crimes. 

IL Pdlalcas (Sins): — 

1, — ^False pretension (as to caste), bringing a false charge before a 
king, falsely accusing a guru, — which are nearly equal to killing a 
Brahman. 

2* Forgetting the Brahma (the Yeda), showing contempt for the 
Yeda, giving false evidence, killing a friend, eating what is forbidden, 
or what is unfit to be tasted,"’*^ which six (faults) are like spirit-drinking. 

3. Appropriating a deposit, and stealing a man, ahorse, silver, a iielcl, 
a diamond, or any other gem, are nearly equal to stealing (tlie gold of a 
Brahman). 

4. Carnal dealing with sisters of the same womb, with a little 
girl, wdtli women of the low castes, or -with the wufe of a friend or son, 
—which are said to be nearly equal to the violation of the bed of a guru. 
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CoY/'-killingy sacrificing for oiitcastes (jpafdtdli)^ adultery^ selling 
oneself; deserting a mother, a father, a garu, the reading of the 
Yeda, the (sacred) fire, or a son ; the marriage of a younger 
brotlier before the elder, or the omission of the elder to many 
before the younger; giving a daughter to either of them, or per™ 
forming their nuptial sacrifice; defiling a damsel, usury, breaking 
one’s vow (of chastity as a student) ; selling a tank, a garden, a 
wife, or a child ; becoming a Ynitya (by neglect of initiatory rites); 
abandoning a kinsman, teaching the Yeda for hire, learning it from 
a hireling, selling articles not to be sold, having property in minesj 
putting large machines to work, destroying medicinal plants, living by 
(the harlotry of) a wdfe, preparing charms to destroy, cutting down 
green trees for fuel, performing rites for self-interest, eating pro- 
hibited food (once without a previous design), neglecting the (saci^ed) 
fire, theft, non-payment of delfts, having dealings wdth untrue Sbas- 
tras,* excessive attention to music or dancing, stealing grain, the base, 
metals, or cattle, intercourse with a drunk woman ; killing a -woman, a 
Shiidra, a Yaisli}^, or a Ksbatriya, atheism. 

lY. The Caste destroying sins (in addition to tlie preceding, to 
ivliich they are inferior) : — 

Giving pain to a Brahman, smelling spirituous liquor or anything 
imfit to be smelt, cheating, uiinatxiral practices with a male. 

Y. Sins reducing a person to a mixed caste : — 

.Killing an ass, a horse, a camel, an antelope, an elephant, a goat, a 
sheep, a fish, a snake, or a buffalo. 

YI. Sins excluding from social repasts : — 

Accepting presents frombiameable persons, engaging as a merchant 
(in the case of a Bnihman), serving a Shudra-master, and speak- 
ing untiirth, 

YII. Sins causing defilement (mala) : — 

Killing an insect, a bird, or a worm ; eating what has been carried 
with liquor ; stealing fruit, wood, or flowers ; and discomposure of 
mind. (55-70.) 

This classification of sins and offences, it will be noticed, is made 
altogether on the principles of Caste, which are most i’emarkable for 

„ The reference is probably to Buddhist \yorks. 
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tlieir partiality, Killmg a Brahman and stealing his \gold are ;of coprse 
the greatest offences which can be committed. In a similar category 
is placed the drinking of spirits by a Brahman. The reason is stated 
onwards. “ A drunk Brahman may fail on someiliiog impurej or 
may when intoxicated make a Vedic iitfcerancej or perform some 
nulawiiil a.ctl’ (97.) Eating things prohibited is more heinous than 
incest and unnatural crime, or killing a woman, a Sluidra, a Yaisliya 
or a Ivshatriya. Even giving pain to a Braliman causes a loss of caste. 

The penajiccs for the offences committed, so far as they are a, vail- 
able, are regulated on the same caste principles. A Brahman killing 
a Brahman (inadyertently) may dwell in a forest for a dozen of years, 
feeding on alms, and contemplating the skull of the slain. A Kslia- 
triya doing this, has to make himself a mark to archers or cast himself 
thrice headlong into blazing fire. A king, doing it, has to perform 
(with great presents) one of the six great sacrifices. Alternatives are 
also allowed, among which is the surrender, in the case of the rich, of 
property to a Brahman learned in the Yedas ; or 'walkingto the source 
of the rivei* Sarasvatf. The preservation of a cow or Brahman atones 
for brahiuficide. The stealer of the gold of a Brahman has (either to 
the destruction of Lis life or otherwise) to be struck by a king with 
an iron mace ; but if the offender be a Brahman he can get off by the 
performance of tapa. Caste lost by the offences above specified vo- 
luntarily committed is recovered by the scmtapana^ imd iiivoluntarily, 
by the prdjdpatya. For exclusion from society the clidndrdyana is 
available. For killing a Ksliatriya the penance asked is only the 
.fourth part of that required for killing a Brahman; for killing a 
Yaisliya, an eighth ; for killing a Shudra, a sixteenth. If a Brahman 
kill a cat, an ichneumon, a Clidsha (the Indian blue jay), a frog, a 
dog, a lizard, an owl, or a crow, he has to perform the sanie penance 
as for killing a Shudra, that is the chdndrdyam, (70-132.) A 
Brahman having connexion or eating with a Chandiila, or other low- 
caste woman, or receiving gifts from such a person, loses Ills oivn caste 
if he acts anivittingly, and sinks to a level with, tliein if he acts 
wittingly, (ITo.) The. associate for a year of a fallen pe3*soii falls 
like him ; and must perform ,liis prescribed penance* (17(h) 

After noticing these and other penances, Manu treats of the method 
of excluding from cMe.; , The.. Sapindas and other relatives of the 
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patHa must offer (to bis manes as if be were dead), in tbe evening of 
an miluckj day, a libation of water, — his connections, an officiating 
priest (Eitsik), and his guru being present; a slave-girl breaking the 
]7ot (of water) : and the kinsmen remaining impure for a day and 
night. They must afterwards cease to speak or to sit with him? 
withhold all inheritance and property from him, refuse him couimon 
attentions, and deprive him of Ids rights of primogeniture. Other 
parties also iimst cease to Inxve any intercourse witli him. A similar 
course is to he observed in the case of outoasted -women, who may be 
permitted, however, to be humbly * fed, clothed, and lodged in huts 
near the family residence, (183-G-9.) Manu contemplates the pos- 
sibility of restoration to caste after this formidable ejection (187-8); 
but this restoration by penance, after the breaking of the pot, seldom^ 
ifevex’, no-w occurs in Indian society. 

Manu, as reported, again returns to the subject of penances, the last 
laW'S found in the Sanldta ascribed to him not fftting in appropriately 
witlx those already noticed. 

Neglecters of the Gayatri and the sacred string (at the appointed 
time) are admissible to them after penance. 

- A person sajung humph! to a Bifihman must bathe, fast for a day^ 
and clasp the feet of the offended party. (205.) Eor striking a Brah- 
man with a blade of grass, tying him by the neck -with a cloth, and over- 
powering him in argument, the offender must fall prostrate before him. 
(207.) A person intending to strike a Brahman wnth intent to kill 
remains in liell a hundred years, actually striking him, a thousand. 
Every dro]) of a Brahman’s blood shed and attracting particles of dust, 
demands a thousand years’ torment for each of these particles. 
(206-7.) 

Th e prescribed penances are next explained, and those of the Piujii- 
patya, Santapana, etc., but in a way somewhat di'fferent from that stated 
in the notes above appended to Angiras, which correspond with the 
pre valentErah manicai interpretation. (211 -226.) The alleged benefits 
of’ penance and repentance are stated at length. Tapa isS declared to be 
ali-prevaleut, (240.) 

Even in connexion with the future world, the subject principally 
treated of in the txvelfth, or last, chapter of Manu, Caste is made to 
appear wdrh all its pretensions and partialities. 
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Wlien treating of ' 'tiie , three/ qualities of , l?ajaj :an ' 

(piiritj, passion, and darkness), said to be inherent in the productions 
as well as in the essence of Deity, and their connexion with traiisnh- 
gration (jcmmmitara), and their division into their conditions of the 
lowest, the mean, and the highest, he places Shudras and MlecJiclihas^ 
with elephants, horses, lions, tigers, and boars in the middle condition 
of the Tainasa quality; — only worms, insects, reptiles, etc. being below^ 
them ; wdiile Chdraiias, Siiparnas, and “ deceitful inen,’^ and even the 
devilish Rakshasas and Pishachas, are put above them in the highest 
place of this quality, (xii. 41-44:.) JJiallas^ Ilallus, and Nafas {said 
by the commentator to be Yratyas of the Kshatrijas,) Mann places in the 
Efijasa condition, above all the parties above mentioned. Of course 
the Brcthnans are placed in the condition of purity, accord- 
ing to their own grades ; — devotees (Tapasvis), mendicants (Yatis), 
and common Brahmans (Vipras) arriving at the lowest state of 
purity ; sacrificers and Rishis, at the middle ; and Brahma and the 
Bralimans participating in creation (the Prajapatis) at the highest, 
(xii. 4'8*o0.) 

The slayer of a Brahman must enter the body of a dog, a boar, an 
ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, or of a Chanddla 
or FuJJcasIia, (55.) The stealer of the gold (of a Brahman) must 
pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, snakes, etc. (57.) 
Individuals of the four Varnas for omitting their peculiar (Caste) duties 
must enter sinful bodies, and become slaves to their foes. A Brah- 
man making this omission becomes an Ulkamukha, (wdtii a mouth like a 
flame of fire,) and devours what is vomited ; n Kshatri^a^ alvatapulaua, 
and eats ordure and dead bodies ; a Vaishja, aMaitrakshajjmtika, and 
feeds on pus : and a SMclmj a Chailashaka, and feeds on lice. (70-2.) 

The Brahmans, from their caste position and the possession of tlie 
knowledge of spirit (atmajiiaua) and of the Yedaare said to have pecu- 
liar facilities for the attainment of future bliss. (82-87.) As fire 
consumes with its own power living trees so he who Icnows the Yedas 
consumes the taint of his own (sinful) acts. (lOl.)''*' On the failure of 
ocular inspection of the Yedas, of inference, and of the Shastra, that 
w'liich instructed Brahmans , propound is to be held to be indubitable 
law. (105, 109.) 

Tl'iii; sentence is a Bralimanical proverb. We have met it befon; in Angiras (sliiolia 102). 
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the, larger; portion of the Yajnavalkya 
of the comment upon it of Vijnaiieshvara, con- 
tained ill the Mitakshara^ are given by the late Mr. 
Borrodaile^ of the Bombay ^ Civil Service^ in the Appendix: 
to His R^eports of Civil - Causes decided by the Bombay 
Court of Sadar Adalat.^* Better Indices (in Sanskrit) 
are contained in the Calcutta edition of tlie work published 
ill ISIS, and in the Bombay lithographed edition of 1863. 
After the extracts now made from Mann, it is not neces- 
sary for the olijects of tliis work that the references to that 
Law-book sliould be very iiumeroas. 

Tlie Sliriiti, Smriti, pure A’chdra, love of one’s soul (or self), and 
good desires are thefoundations of religion, (i. 1-7.) 

The mantras, or sacred texts, in the Saiiskaras, or Sacraments, are 
to be used by Dvijas, but not by Shiidras. 

The teacher should instruct his disciple in Shaucha and A'chara, 
(ceremonial purity and observance) before teaching the Vedas. (1. 2. 7.) 

A Brahman should receive the Upanayana in his eighth year from 
conception or birth ; a Kshatriya, in his eleventh ; and a Yaishya, in 
his twelfth. A Brahman not receiving it before his sixteenth year, a 
Kshatriya before his twenty-second year, and a Yaishya before his 
twenty-fourth year, are to be esteemed , Vrdtyas and fallen from the 
Bavitri. (i. 6. 29.) 

During eating, silence has to be maintained ; and water has to be 
drunk before and after eating. 

In connexion with the duties of a householder the following instruc- 
tions are given. The purification and relief of the body are to be 
attended to. The teeth arc to be rinsed. The Iloma is to be per- 
formed morning and evening.. The Yedas and Sliastras are to be 
studied. The worship of God is to be conducted. Water is to be 
poured out to the gods and ancestors. The Yedas, Purdnas, Itihasas 
and what treats of the Soul, are to be- repeated. Balikarma (sacrifice 
to ghosts), Svadlid (sacrifice 'to,' ancestors), Homa (sacrifice to the gods), 
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Svadliyaya (sacrifice to Brahma), and hospitality to men, are the me 
daily great sacrifices. A portion of the food used in these sacraments 
is to be thrown to dogs, Chandalas, and crows. Then, liusbaiid and 
wife, after other inmates of the family are satisfied, have to eat 
what remains, (i. 5. 1-30.) 

The following are said to be the common duties nniversally of all 
jiiQii : — xibstinence from killing, truthfulness, abstiiience from tlieft, 
(ceremonial) purity, tlie control of the senses, the imparting of gifts, 
selfcominaiid, compassion, endurance.^" (15. 26.) 

A Brahman sacrificing with wdiat he has begged from a Shildra 
becomes a Ch^ndala ; and not sacrificing with wduit lie has got for a 
sacrifice, he becomes a hlidsa^ or a crow. (1. 5. 31.) 

No intercourse is to be maintained by Findtakas wfith liypocrites, or 
heretics, (1. 6, 2.) They are to dress in white clothing, (ib. 3.) 
Nature is not to be relieved in rivers (which are esteemed sacred). 
The couch, stool, garden, house, or conveyance of any other party is 
not to be used by a Snataka. He is to take no food from a party not 
using the sacred fire. (ib. 32.) As stated by Angiras, the Ddsa, 
Cowherd, Kuiamitra, Ardliasirina, and Barber may eat with the Sliiidra, 
(ib. 38.) 

The legislation of Yajnavalkya on tbe subject of eatables and non- 
eatables is similar to that of Manu. Flesh procured for profane purposes 
or with hair or maggots ; food prepared for another party, orpre 2 }areJ 
on a preceding day ancl left by another, and touched by dogs or a 
■woman in her courses, breathed on by cows, left by birds, or touched 
by a foot, is not to be ate. Food of glirifa or other liquids, wdieat, 
barley, and cow’s milk, thongb prepared belbrebaiid, may be taken. 
Tiie milk of the cow is not to be taken till the teiitli da}-' after the 
calving. For eating intentionally the fiesli of the jay, of red-footed 
(birds), and of fishes, fasting is to be observed for three days. The 
Cbauclniyana is to be performed for eating onions, village-pigs, mush- 
rooms, village-fowls, leeks, and carrots. Of certain five-clawed animals 
he may eat as already intimated (i. 7) by Manu.-j' But, in the case of 

3Trf0r?rf!riT#T#r^r%g:7t5ritrft! 

t See before p. 32. 
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BrAlimaiiSj all 'use of animal food iS' now.disGOura.gedj, tliougii it is re- 
sorted to by certain classes of them. 

Oil the piirifioatioii . of articles, the legislation of Yajiiavalkya is 
similar to that of Aiigiras. (i. 8.) 

The section on Danadharma (or largesses) opens with the praise of 
the Brahmans, who are to be the objects of the liberality prescribed.' 
The gift of a cow with the calf half-born is the best of ail .gifts ; it is 
like that of the earth itself. The giver obtains by it a year of heaven- 
ly bliss for every hair of its body. Gold, tiia>seeds, lamps, grains, 
trees, horses, chariots, couches, etc., etc., are suitable gifts, (i. 9.) 

For the performance of Shniddhas, either on the occasion of births, 
deaths, eclipses, or the (ninety-six) established occasions in a year 
connected with clays and inontlis, Brahmans learned in all the Vedas, 
skilled in the knowledge of Brahma, and various relatives, are to be 
called. Brfihmaiis diseased, blind of an eye, of loose; character,.; of 
adulterous origin, with bad na il s, wdth black teeth, imperfectly clothed, 
of evil speech, practising merchandise, teaching for hire, without man- 
hood, practising fornication, disaffected to friends, backbiters, sellers of 
the Soma, abandoners of gurus or parents, eaters with Kunda-goiakas, 
holders of intercoiirs© with outcastes, thievish, of bad conduct, and 
of bad rej)ort, are not to be invited, (i. 10 3-8.) 

The propitiating of Ganapati and of the planets, which is treated of 
at some iengtli^, is the duty of all castes, though particularly binding 
on the prince, (i. 11, 12.) 

The duties of the prince are laid down, somervhat after Manu, xvith 
certain variations. When he gives land to Brahmans, the deed of gift 
should be on cloth or on copper-plates, with his seal and the names 
of liimself and ancestry attached, (i. 13. 10-12). He is encouraged 
to give ill charity of the fruits of his valour ; and lie is assured that 
paradise (.si^co’ya) will be the result of his death in battle, (ib, 15-16)» 
He has to preserve the deslidchdm midi Miff (the customs of conn- 

tries and iaiiiilies.)' (ib, 35.) 

In the second chapter, which treats of Vyrnahara^ or the Laiv of Corn- 
rnoii Life, ill which the legislation is of a character superior to that of the 
ffrst, —there is but little directly connected with Caste. Yet some impor- 
tant matters Jire to be noted in it. la discharge of debt, the claims of 
the Brahmans, and next in: ..order, those of ICshatriyas, Yaishyas, and 

m' 
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ShMras respectively, are to be regarded, (ii. 2. 5.) The convenience or 
Brahmans is to be consulted in the payment of their debts, (ib. 7.) 

A son should pay the debts of a fother not heard of, or deceased, or in- 
capacitated [according to Vijn4n6shvara, on the authority of Narada, 
when he has the power of administration on becoming sixteen years of 
age.] Corporal punishment is not be inflicted on Brahmans, (ib. ii. 3. 12.) 
Double or triple punishment is to be inflicted on the revilers of the 
Pratiloma Castes,* while only half punishment is to be inflicted 
on the revilers of the Anuloma. The revilers of Brahmans, king.s, 
and gods are to be punished according to the uttama saJias (in the 
highest degree, with a fine ofhOOO panas) ; of the other castes, with 
the madhyama sahas, (the middle degree, of 500 panas ; and of towns 
and countries with the prathama sdhas (the first degree, of 250 papas), 
(ii. 16-1-8.) A person not a Br4hman giving pain to a Brahman 
should lose the member by which he has offended him ; threatening 
a Brahman with an ttpraised weapon, lie should suffer the prathama 
sahasa; and merely touching a weapon in the thought of using it 
against a Brdhman, he should suffer the half of this punishment, 
(ii. 17-4.) A man committing adultery in his own caste is to be pun- 
ished according to the highest scale ; with a person lower than his own : 
caste, according to the middle class ; and with a person, higher in caste 
than himself, with death, while the woman is to be deprived of her 
ears and nose. Persons carrying off girls of higher caste than their 
own are to be punished with death. A person of high caste having 
intercourse with a low caste woman desiring it is guiltless ; but having 
intercourse with such a person not desiring it he is biame-worfhy. 
(ii. 22. 4-6.) A person of caste having intercourse with an antyaja 
woman, is to be stamped with a mark, or abandoned in disgrace. A 
Shiidra having intercourse with an antyaja woman becomes an antyaja. 
An antyaja having intercourse with an Aryan woman is to be put to 
death, (ii. 22-12.) Any person defiling a Brahman by an article 

forbidden to be ate is to be punished with the highest fine ; thus cle- 
filing a Ivshatriya, with the middle fine ; thus defiling a Vaishiya, with 
the low fine ; and thus defiling a Shiidra with the half of the low fine, 
(ii. 23. 2.) A Shiidra, assuming the marks of a Brahman should be 
fined eight hundred panas. In this legislation, there is only a general 
* See before p,p, 63-64»,' .. . , , 
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agreement with tliat O'f the other Smritis.- For niiicli of Vijnanesli varans 
Commentary on lAajriavalkya tliere'is no foundation in the text. , The 
. annotator, as he proceeds, draws copiously on other authorities. 

' A child dying before the completion of its second year is to be 
buried and not burned, (hi. 1. 1.) The ceremonies needful on himi- 
ing the dead are not to be repeated in the ' case of Bralimacharis and 
the degraded, or in the case of heretics, the unprotected, fratricides, 
sensualists, drunkards, or suicides, (ib. 5-6.) The great source of 
comfort held out to the bereaved is the fact that death is the resolution 
of the body into the five elements. (9.) Persons who may have car- 
ried the dea-d to be burned should not be touched for a day. (16.) 
Pare'nts are ceremo'nially unclean for three or for ten days after the 
death of a child not older than two years. A Ivshatriya is 

impure for twelve days, a Taishya, for fifteen, and a Sliiidra for 
thirty, (while a Brahman is impure only for ten days), on occasion 
of the death of an adult relative. (22.) No Sliiklra should attend the' 
burning of a' Dvija ; aiid.no Dvija, that of a Bhudra. A king does not 
become impure by the death of his relations ; and no impurity 'arises 
from those who die in defence of cows and Brahmans. (27.) 

In times of distress, a Brahman may follow the Dharma of a Ksha- 
triya or of a 'Vaisliya (iii. 2. 1), abstaining, however, from selling 
forbidden articles (2-4). 

The origin of the four castes is stated according to the orthodox: 
view, (iii, 4. 71.) 

Atonements for various offences are prescribed as in Mann, (iii. 6.) 
In the case of Mahapatakas a Shudra has not the privilege ofjclpa (re- 
peating mantras) and some other ceremonial observances of the higher 
casteS' ; but by using the other means prescribed for twelve years, he 
may make an atonement for, liis offences under this heading., (iii., 7.1.); 
'■.' A thousand oxen or cows are to be given for the , homiokle,' of a ■ 
Kshatriya, or ,,a Vratafbr the slaughter of a Brahman, observed for 
three years: ;t', a hundred cows for that of a 'Yaishya, or a'.Vrata for 

The cliftVrence ahoiit; the time, of impuntj .in this- instance is attributed to the 
different teachings of the authors of the'Smritis. ■ Manix mentions ten days for its con- 
tiammee,. 

j In the case, of tlie inadvertenfe:'slaugIiter':of a -Brahman,, the' penitential Yrafca (begging* 
with a skuH iii liand) has to lastfor twelve years,'... (iii. .6. S7.) 
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one year ; ten cows for that of a Sliiidra, or a AAata (a voliiiitarily 
iniposed penance) ol six months, (iii. 8. 2 - 0 .) 

For tlie slaughter of a bad wife of a Brahman, a, leather skin 
for drawing water has to be given ; for that of a Ksliatriya, a bow . 
for that of a Yaisbya, a goat ; for that of a Shiidra, a ram, (iii. 8, 4) ; 
and i'br the slaughter oi a good woman what is given for the slaughter 
ofaSluidra. (o.) 

The benetits of bearing or repeating the Smiiti of Yfynavalkya are 
said, at tlie close of the treatise, to be great indeed. It makes a Brali- 
man venerable, a Kshatriya victorious, and a Vaishya ricli and pros- 
perous. The poor Shiidra has to be satisfied with the iiiformatioii he 
may get of it from the Dvijas, according to liis exigencies as they may 
occur. 

Ill tlie Fams/^am the general coiiteiits wliidi 

I have already noticed/'' no regular arrangement is ob- 
served. The work is reckoned a great aiitiiority in the 
Kali Ynga ; and it is evidently more modern tliaii some, 
of the otlier law collections of its class» It gives the 
following list of Siiirilis at its conimencement : — those 
of Maiiii/Gaiga, Gautama, Vasislitlia, Kash3Tipa5 Gopala,f ^ 
'"Atri, ¥ishnii,' Saiivarlla, Dakslia, Aiigiras, Sliatatapa/ 
ITaritaj'.Yajnavalkya, A'pastamba, Shankha and Likhita, ' 
■'Eafyayaiia,. Pracheta, and ' Slirutirfya (Parasliara ?). 
Mainij it is added,, prevailed as an aiilliority in the 
three first Yagas, wdiile .the A chara/of'the three^^ Y 
is not for the present dvali Yoga. w 

iiighest duty 'in - the Krita Yiiga; knowledge, in the' 
Treia; and sacrifice in the 'Dvapara y while the giving' 
of largesses is the .highest duty in the Kali. The 
Dharma (religious law) of Mariii wa.s for the Krita ; 

At p. 357. 

t In the copy referred to by Dr. Stemler (Inti Stud. L 232) the 
name of Ushanas liere occurs for that of Gopalaf 
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that of Gautama for the Treta ; that of Shankha 
and Likhita for tlie Dvapara ; and that of Parashara is 
for the Kali. The party guilty of a fault infected a 
country in the Krita Yug’a ; in tiie Treta^ a village ; in 
the Dvapara, his family ; and in the Kali, himself. A 
person became (fallen from caste) in the Krita, 

by conversation ; in the Treta, by contact; and in the 
Dvapara, by eating (forbidden) food; while in the 
Kali, by deeds. In the Krita largesses were taken 
to the house (of the parly to be benefited by them) ; in 
tbe Treta, by calling him to receive them) ; and in the 
Dvapara, by simply relieving the asker ; while in the 
Kali, they are to be bestowed only for service. In the 
Krita, the pranas (five vital airs) were in the elements 
(of the body) ; in the Treta, in the flesh ; in tbe Dvapara, 
in the blood ; while, in the Kali, they are in tbe food. 
The Dvijas are not to be blamed for the peculiarities of 
the respective Yugas. In the Krita, curses took imme- 
diate efiect ; in the Treta after ten days ; in tlie Dvapara, 
after a montli ; wliiie in the Kali Yuga, after one year.* 
Pure religion and truth in the Kali have only a fourth 
part of their proper dimensions. Life is shortened (in this 
Yuga) by eating forbidden things. Dharma and tapa 
are practised only for ostentation. There will be much 
false speaking for the sake of wealth. Little milk will be 
yielded by cows ? The earth will yield but little grain. 
Woman will bear only females. The intercourse of 
the sexes will be only for pleasure. Princes (Bliupalas) 

» Professor Monier Williams correctly says, in Iiis excellent In- 
angnral Lecture, that the curse of a Brahman is always supjjosed 
among the Hindus to take effect sooner or latei'. 
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will be subjected to Dasyus. Slmdras will have the 
Adiara of Brahmans ; and the Dvijas that of Slmdras. 
The high castes (aclyavarnas) will earn tlieir livelihood like 
the lowest (an tyajas). The KritaYuga was for the Brah. 
mans ; the Treta for the Kshatriyas ; the Dvapara for the 
Vaishjas ; and the Kali is for the Slmdras. Women of the 
lower castes will not be married with the higher according 
to the law which permitted the Dvijas to add to the wife 
of their own class one from each of the lower of the four 
Varnas. Duty and sin will he commingled. The merit 
which was of a million degrees of fruit in the Krita was of 
a hundred thousand in the Treta, of ten thousand in the 
Dvapara, and will he of a hundred in the Kali- 
(i. 1-13-39.) Specific legislation follows this general 
account of the modifications caused by the Yugas. 

"Tlie Dvijas should live where the black antelope moveSj, between the, 
Ilimavat and the Yindhyaj where the ocean-going rivers flow, where 
the great tirthas are found, and where the Eishis clweiL This iS' the 
land of purity ; but Shudras may live wdiere they are' inclined. The 
country is bad where things not to be drunk are drunk, not to be eaten 
are eaten, and where unlawful connexions are formed, (i. l-iO-45.) 

A Biahnuui may give food to a Kshatriya, a Yaisliya, or a Shiidra 
visiting him at the time of a meal, (i, 6. 

The 'general duties '■ of the four Yanias are laid down as ,iii Maiiii 
and the otlier Smritis. It is .declared, , liowever, to be a sin, even on 
the part of a Biuidra, to sell spirits or flesh, (i. 7. 1--14.) 

The nmtei* thrown, (for consecration) on the, liorn of a cow’- is sixteen 
times better than that of all the tirthas of the rivers and oceans of the 
earth.' . (if fl-' 28.) v 

. :')If.'a':Dvija,eat last day of the moon, {Gliamlrahsliaya 

vulgo amavdsya) he will lose his merit for the iiioiith* (i. 8. S7.) , 

The aohara of ilimilies .and ■ countries , is strongly inculcated on all 
classes of people, as their supreme duty. (i. 9. 200.) , 
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A Sliii ira is in tlie matter of ddna to be reckoned like; a fool,, to wlioiii 
iiotMiig is to be given, (i. 9. 217.) 

A Dv'ija eating of the food of a person not on the right road,' or of a 
mean person^ becomes instantly like a Shiidra ; and after death lie be- 
comes a village-pig (vilasJmkara), He who eats the food of a usurer, or of 
a shepherd, or of a person wdio has. lost caste, goes to hell. A Dvija 
eatiiigvfrorn the hands of a Shiidra wife goes to the BaiimYa , lieii. 
(i. 9.\284.) 

Hvijas should not perform any religious services or sacrifices to get 
gifts from SiiLidras, on the penalty of becoming chan d alas. (i. 9. 29B) 

Aiiimar food may be ate at Sliraddha>s and sacrifices, and in times of 
famine, (i. 9. SI 7.) 

The following classes of .Brahmans are not to be employed at Shrad- 
dhas -The blind of an eye, he who has broken a contract of marriage, 
a diseased person, a backbiter, a usurer, an iingrateihl person, a wratli- 
fill person, a hater of friends, a. person with bad' nails or black teetli,. 
one wanting a limb or having a superfluous limb, a .eunuch,' one of 
bad report, one. of bad speech, one. who teaches for hire, a polluter of 
virgins, a shopkeeper, a seller of the Soma, one ruled by his wife? 
one of .illegitimate birth, a forsaker of his parents, n, thief, a vrishalipatif 
one ignorant of his own duties, one who has a wife who has been before 
married, a goatherd or keeper of buffaloes, one accused of evil deeds,'' 
a receiver of unlawful presents, one who habitually lives on alms,. ' an 
astrologer or a messenger, one who, after eating on the' biirning-gTound 
O'n the eleventh da 3 r after the death, luas not ta]{:en the prescribed' 
atonement, etc., etc. (v.1-12.) 

Arrangements should be made to prevent Brahmans at Shraddlias 
imitating the sound of Shiidras, swine, cocks, (v. 58.) 

A Brahman begging regularly from low^ caste people, from Mleiicli- 
has, and distillers, is pronounced a Baku, or heron, (v. uB.) 

. In the case of death or birth there is no impurity to the liberal, to 
those who are, addicted to making vows, to poets, to sacrificers, to Agni- 
liotris, to the skilled, in the six-Angas (of the Yedas), to a king,"* to a 
persons skilled in the 'sliruti. • In the kali (yuga) there is no impurity 
except what may be removed by immediate ablution. A Brahman at- 
tending the funeral of a Sliiidra is impure for three days, (vi. 11-12 ) 

If a Dvija be touched' by. a' Chandala'. when, making %vater, he must 
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fast for six nights. If a Brahman when eating be touched by aiiothe r 
Brahman, he must sip water and repeat the names of Vishnu; if a 
he be touched by a Kshatriya, he must fast "'till night ; if, by a 
Vaishya, he iiiiist in addition to this fast, swallow the five products of 
the cow; if by a SbudrUjOr a dog, he must fast for a day and iiight; 
if by a Avasherman, or other low castes, he must perform the half of 
the prajapatya penance. If a Brahman Avlieri eating. be, touched 
by a Avo man who is impure from a birth or restraint, or by a Mien- 
cliha, he must flxst till sunset, and bathe in AAOiter kept for a day. 
(vi. 48-57.). 

Shaharas, Puliadas, Kikatas (aboriginal tribes), and ISTatas are like 
washermen. If a Vaishya go to a woman of the Avashermaii caste, he 
has to take cow’s urine, and half-ripe barley for six days, or perform 
a double krichhra. (vi. 812-314.) 

The rules for defilement in eating gh^^en by Parashara are similar to 
those of Angiras. 

Food cooked in the house of a Shiidra may be ate at a river Avhen 
sprinkled Avith its Avater, accompanied by a repetition of the Gayatri. 
Unboiled grain, fiesh, clarified butter, honej^, oil, and drlBrent kinds of 
fruits are impure while tliey are in the vessels of Mleiichhas, but pure, 
Avlien taken from them. Milk, curds, and clarified butter are pure 
when in the A’essels of the Abhiras (viewed as cowherds). Market 
wares are pure Avliile in the hands of the venders, (vi. 815-824-.) 
The rules for the cleansing of vessels are like those of ; Angiras 
and Mann. 

A Brahman is not to accept gifts Avhen in a state of iinpiiritj from: 
births or deaths. When he receives gifts from a Brahman, he has to ac- 
knowledge them in a loud voice ; from a Eajanya, in a gentle A^oice ; 
from a Vaishya, in a AYhisper ; and from a Shiidra, in his oath mind. 
With a Brahman, he has to commence by saying Om ; ivitli a king lie has 
to utter thanks AAuthout the Om; Avith a Vaishya, to Avhisper thanks ; 
and with a Shiidra, to Avisli thanks, imagining himself to say, svasti 
(this is good), (vii. 82-88.) 

The whole administration of Slidntiy or propitiation, of the gods, 

* From tlie specification of. the MlenchliaSj or Barbarians, in connexion with tliese 
products, it seems to be Avarrantable to infer that the articles %Tere sometsines 
imported into India at least from the iieighboiirhig provinces. 
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elements, devil Sj etc. j and of hoiases, temples, tanks, etc. is in tlie 
liaiids of tlie Braliiiians (ix,' passim). 

Tlie work concludes with a statement of the doctrines and practices 
connected with the Yoga. 

The best digest of Hindu law, all tlimgs considex’ecl, 
is pi’obably to be found in Mayvkha of IlamaMkara 
Bliatta, to which reference has already been made. Its 
twelve Eays, or divisions, are not always arranged in 
the same order. With a view to indicate the applica- 
tion of these divisions to such of the social customs of the 
Hindus as are more or less connected with Caste, I notice 
their contents, at greater or less length, as needful for 
the objects of this work. 

(1.) In the Sanskdra If ay iiMa, after some general 
references to the authoritative literature of the Hindus, 
we liave notices: of eleven of the sixteen Sacraments, in 
Gonnexion with which, the pecliliai'ities of the four: A'sh- 
ramas of the Brahmans, and the general duties of 
Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, Shiidras, and womeix are treated 
of. In this department of the work, however, there is 
nothing which we have not already noticed. 

(2.) In the Shdnti Mayiildia^ which treats of the 
propitiation of the gods and other objects of fear, we 
have the following principal sections: — 

Tlie worship (■p’^ija) of Cxaiiapati. 

The ablution (snupana) of Vinajaka (Ganapati). 

Sacrifice to the Planets. 

Characteristics (for good or evil) of the Planets. 

Characteiisties of Ganapati and of the Lokapalas (guardians of 

;the' '.Cardinal Yoints).Vjb 

Directions for the Hoiiias ■ (bunit-sacriiices) of 100,000, 1,000,000, 
or 100,000,000 dhith^ or oblations. 
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The Piija of the Arches of Gateways. 

The Puja of objects resembling the Deities, as of Nandi, Ganida, etc. 

The Propitiation of the Grahayogas (conjunctions of the Planets). 

The Propitiation of the Planets, in their individnality. 

The Pi*opitiation of Kahn and Ketu, (the ascending and descending 
Nodes), but viewed as devils seizing the sun and moon, and causing 
their eclipse. 

The Arka-Yivaha, the third marriage of a Brahman, made first to 
the Asclepias gigantea, and afterwards to the bride.* 

The Shanti of a woman’s courses. 

. The Shaiiti of the birth of a calf. 

The Shanti of new teeth. 

The Shanti of a birth occurring on the fourteenth day of the decrease 
of the moon. 

The Shanti of the full-moon, and of the last day of the moon. 

The Shanti of a birth occurring on the day of the new moon. 

The Shanti of the Nakshatras (Lunar Mansions). 

The Shanti of a birth occurriiip’ during an eclipse. 

The Shanti of the Yisha-Ghatika (the Poisonous or unlucky Ghaffia 
of the thirty ghatikas in a day and night). 

The Shanti of the Gandanta-Yoga (an unlucky conjunction of the 
Nakshatras). 

The Shanti of disgusting occurrences. 

The Shanti of the entrance of the sun into particular signs of the 
zodiac. ■. ■" . 

The Shanti of falling into fevers, etc. 

The Shanti of days specified in the Sutras of A^shvalajana. 

The Shanti of eclipses. 

The Shanti of injuries to receptacles of water and fire. 

The Shanti of the falling of great walls. 

The Shanti of disease in trees. 

The Shanti of the failing of lizards. 

The Shanti of village and wild animals, as of the dove, crow, horse, 
and elephant. 

(3.) The contents of the Vyavahdra MayWia are 

^ Has tliis custom originated from the shame of third marriages, prevaient among 
the oiden Hindus ? 
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SO similar to the chapter on the same subject of the 
Mitakshdra of Ydjnavalkya, to which we have already 
referred, and bear so little on caste observances, that 
we have little to notice connected with them. 

Wlien enjoining the preservation of the customs and laws of country ^ 
caste, and family (for the content of the people), it mentions that 
the Dvijas of the South take the daughter of a mother’s brother in 
marriage ; that those of the Middle-country act as artizans and eat 
kine ; that those of the East eat fish and have wives who are pros- 
titutes; and that those of the North drink intoxicating liquors, and 
approach their women when they should not be touched : and it holds 
that they are not deserving of punishment on these accounts.* 

The evidence of parties connected with particular Vai'gas (classes) 
is to be taken in cases in which these Vargas are concerned. The 
evidence of foreigners and women is to be taken, too, in their special 
affairs. The evidence of a person fallen from caste is not to be takeii.f 

Outcasted persons have no share in inheritance.! 

Caste-communion, it is maintained according to injunctions of the 
fSmiitis already noticed, is not to be held with a person -who has passed 
the sea in a ship, even though he may have performed penance for 
it ; and therefore connexion with such a person in this Yuga is 
reprehensible. 

Narada is quoted as saying that a woman left to her own will 
{svalrinl) who is not a Brahinani, may have connexion with a man of 
higher caste than herself, though not of a lower, though the man 
himself is reprehensible. § Yama is quoted as teaching that a Brdh- 
mani, having connexion with a Shudra, is to be devoured by dogs, 
and having connexion with a Kshatriya or a Yaishya is merely to have 
her head shaved and to he carried round on an ass. || 

A creditable translation of the VyavaJidra Maydkha 
was published by Mr. Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil 

^ Vyavalmra Mayuklu, i 1,1 S, ■ t V M. ii, 3, 6-7, 

% Y, M. iv. 11. 0. This law of miicritance is now disavowed under the British 
Government. 

§ Y, M, iv. 29. U. 


1} V, M, iv. 19. 12. 
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Service in 1827, The work, too, was translated into 
Marathi by Eaghnnatha Shastri D&tL ^ 

(4.) Jnthe PrdyascMtta Mayiihlia^ after general stjate- 
ments on the nature and objects of atonements and pen- 
ances, prescriptions are made for sins committed in a 
former birth, (mdicatedby diseases, ailments, etc. ) ; di- 
rections are given for ablutions by sand and by water ; 
the specific acts of general penances are mentioned ; and 
the distinctions of offences are enumerated. Penances 
are prescribed for a party falsely accused of offences ; 
for a man cut shoi't in his days ; for drankcnness ; for 
eating what is forbidden ; for eating flesh ; for taking 
food with a person engaged with a sacrament ; for eating- 
food hijured by keeping ; for theft of gold ; for inter- 
course with low-caste women ; for adultery ; for inter- 
course witJi beasts ; for gambling ; for familiarity -with 
parties guilty of offences ; for touching the learaigs of 
meals ; for minor sins ; for sacrificing for the unworthy; 
for abusmg virgms ; for abandoning the household fire ; 
and for miscellaneous faults. 

’ (5.) In the Shrdddha Mayuhha the general doctrine 
andpi'acticeof Shrhddhas is treated of. But this subject, 
as far as caste is concerned, has been already exhausted 
in the preceding pages. 

(6.) The Samaya Maydhha^ which treats of the 
times and seasons of religious services, and the duties of 
days and months, does not bear upon Caste, though 
it strikmgly illustrates the formality and bondage hi 
which the Hindu worshipper is constantly kept. The 
Manu Sanhitd, it tells us, prevails in the Ivrita Ybga; 
the Gautama, in the Treta ; the Shankha and Likhita 
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in the Dv4.p4ra ; and the Pardshara in the Kali, ' The 
following laws, formerly current, it also tells us, have 
been repealed in the Kali Yuga. 

The law pernaitting the raising up of issue upon the widow of a 

deceased brother. 

The law allowing a girl mentally intended to be given to a particular 
hiisliaiid to many another husband should lie die. 

The law alIow.iiig Braiiinaiis to have four wives, (one of each of th 8 
primitive castes), Kshatriyas to have three, and Yaislijas to have two. 

The law allowing the killing of Brahmans in the act of attempting 
murder. 

Tlie law allowing Drijas who may have passed over the sea to be 
received into caste on their performing penance. 

The law allowing the performance cf SatracUkslid (sacrificing) for 
all classes of men (not lower than Shudras). 

The law allowing tbe carrying of a water-pot (the emblem of enter- 
ing into the Sanyasashrama.) 

The law allowing Mahdprasthdnagamanci (■walking on pilgrimage, 
in the direction of the Him^aya, till the pilgrim be carried off to 
heaven). 

The siaugiiter of a bull for sacrifice. 

The drinking of spirits, even at the Sautramani (the sacrifice to 
Indra). 

The la-w allowing entrance into the Vdnap7'astlidslira;raa. 

The law forbidding the capital punishment of Brahmans deliberate- 
ly committing a Mahapataka. 

The law requiring the exaction of atonements for familiarity ( scmsar- 
■ga ) wdtli sinners. 

The law’ requiring penances for sins committed in secret, with the 
exception of theft. 

The law allowing the use of flesh in Shraddlias. 

The law’' permitting filiation hy other ways than by birth or adoption. 

The law requiring the abandonment of a wife for common sins (smaller 
than adultery). , ■ 

The law requiring one to give up his own life in the protection of 
cow’'s and Brahmans. 
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The law allowing the sale of the Soma juice. 

The law requiring the killing (by officiating Brahmans) of animals 
in sacrifice (the deed being now done by Shiidras). 

The law allowing a householding Brahman, on a long pilgrimage, in 
difficulties, to eat from a Dasa, Gopffia, Kulamitra, Ardhasiri. 

The law allowing Brahmans to obtain a liyelihood in times of difficulty 
by doing the work of Kshtriyas, Yaishyas, and Slmdras. 

The law allowing a Sanyasi to beg and receive Dakshiini from all 
castes, to stay ten days anywhere as a guest, and to lodge wherever he 
might be found at sunset. 

The law forbidding the wandering of Brahmans. 

The law forbidding a Brahman to blow into fire with his mouth. 

The law interdicting the giving of evidence in cases between a father 
and a son. 

The law requiring the Brahmacharya A'shrama to last for forty-eight 
yefirs (from the binding of the sacred string, being twelve 3^ears for the 
studjr of each Yeda). 

The law allowing the marriage of maternal cousins. 

The law allowing the killing of cows. 

The law allowing the sacrifice of men and horses. 

The law allowing the re-marriage of females. 

The gift of a larger share (in inheritance) to the eldest son. 

The law sanctioning the performance of the Rajasuya. 

The law ordering the practice of ordeal (which some nevertheless 
think advantageous). 

These thirty-four instances of repeal very decidedly 
prove the mutability of the Hindu laws, a fact which 
should not be overlooked by native reformers,* In quali- 
fication of the repeal of the laws respecting Agnihoti'a and 
Sanydsa, it is added that they may he practised while the 
distinctions of Caste and the Vddas are acknowledged. 

(7.) In the Niti May4hha the duties of kings are 
treated of much as in the Law-book ascribed to Manu, 

* The list here given is considerably larger than that found in the 
(Jeneral Note appended to Sir WilUaEH Jones’s translation of Mann. 
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( 8 . ) The . Pratislitjid M lydklia . treating of the con* 
secratioii of temples, houses, fortification images, etc., 
deals with religious and not caste observances. 

(9.) The Utsarga May4M treats of celebrations 
connected with shrines, idols, tanks, wells, etc. 

(10.) The A'chdra Mayithha treats of the practical 
religion of life, and is very extensive and comprehen- 
sive, Much of it is devoted to caste-matters, but to 
caste-matters more as they affect individuals than as 
they affect social intercommunion. The following are 
the principal subjects of which it treats, drawing its 
materials principally from the Smritis and the Piiranas : — 

How tlie Bvija should get awake at the Brahma Muhurtta (the 
last Muhurtta of the night). 

How the natural eyacuations should be effected f how the parties 
seeking relief should turn to the north dtiring the day, and to the 
south during the night ; how silence should be observedy and solitude 
sought ; and how cleansings should be effected by water or earth, etc. 

How dcliamana (the sipping of water, and spitting it out again) 
should be performed— on relieving nature ; on dining ; on touching the 
leavings of food ; on the passing of wind ; on being touched by cats, 
and other impure animals ; on \ittering falsehood; on commencing 
any religious work; on seeing a crow, a washerman, a musician 
(vena), a fisherman, or a dancer ; on speaking with a chandala or 
nilenchha ; on speaking with a woman or Shudra ; before washing 
the hands after dinner; on shedding tears or blood; on toucliing 
a place where cows, Brahmans or women are killed ; on dreaming ; 
on sneezing or spitting ; on seeing persons defiling themselves ; on 
falling before a guru ; on eating leaf and betelnut ; on putting on new 
clothes; and on touching a woman during her siitika (of ten days 
after a birth). The number of achamanas needed on particular 
occasions is also stated. 

How, and when, and mth what: kind of wood, the rinsing of the 
teeth is to be performed, and not performed. The stick of a Brahman 
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oiigiit to be of Welye finger breadths ; of a Sliddra. Yaisliyay and 
Ivsliatriya, of six finger-breadths ,* and of a yeoman of four finger- 
breadths. Particular woods used are luck}’-, and others unlucky. 

How the iKivitra^ or ring of Kasha grass, to be worn on the foiirtli 
finger, is to be worn at certain religions and other serrices. A Brah- 
man should use four blades of grass ; a Ksliairiya, three : and a 
Yaishya, two. 

How ablutions should be performed. Tliey are classed into the 
necessary, the voluntary, the occasionrd, tliose needful for cleanliness, 
and the secondary. The first season for them is the morning. The 
gradation of merit of waters rises as follow’s : — still waters, flowing 
waters, the ocean, tirthas, the Ganges. The face should be turned to 
the east in bathing. After ablution a Brahman should clothe him- 
self ill white vestments ; a Kshatriya, in red ; a Yaishya, in yellow ; 
and a Shiidra, in blue. The Dvijas should use mantras in bathing, 
but Shudras should not use them. Ablution should follow' the touch 
of a Ohmidala, a woman in her courses, an out-caste, a Siitika, a 
corpse, or the touch of a person defiled by touching any of these 
objects, a Bevalaka (dresser of images) when out of a temple, a Bud- 
dhist, a Pashapata, a follower of Kapiia (according to some testimo- 
nies), an ill -behaved Dvija, any person wAo should not be touched, 
one shedding tears, and a newly shaved person. 

How the tilalca;^' or religious marlv, is to be applied to the body. 
Tlie clay to be preferably used is to be that of tlie top of a rnomitain, 
of the bank of a river, of the Bralimakshetra, of the coast, of the sea, 
of an anthill, of the roots of the Tulasi plant, and of Gopicbandana from 
Dvaravati (Bvaraka). It. is to be daily applied for the destruction of 
sin. A black til aka is favourable to peacefulness ; a red one, to bringing 
parties into one’s power; and a yellow one, to wealth. Tlie Yaislinavas 
(sectarlal followers of Yishnu) ought to have a wdiite tilaka. The ap- 
plication of the tilaka by the thumb, produces fatness ; by the middle- 
finger, water or heaven; by the next finger, food : and l)y tlie fore-fin- 
ger, liberation (from births). According to the Yaislinavas, there 
are twelve places for applying unguents, — ^the forehead, the belly, the 
region of the heart, the neck, the two sides of the belly, the middle arms, 
the tips of the ears, the elbows. When applying them to the foreheatl 
The root of this word is tik, to be unctiKuis, 
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(do ring tlie bidgliteriiiig of the moon) the iiariie Kesha va is to be 

pronounced ; when to the belly, ■ Narayaiia ; when to- the heart, Mad- 
hava ; when to the throat, Govinda; when to- the sides,/. Vishmi an4 
A'^anmiia ; when to the amis, Madliiisiidana ; wiieii to tlie ears, Trivilv- 
rama ; when tO) "the elbows, Shridhara and Hjisliikesha : wdien to tlie 
back, Padrnaiiabha or Daniodara; and when to the cerebral region (riot 
iiientioned above), Yasudeva. When the nngiieiits, are applied during 
the darkening half of the moon, the preceding names are to be taken in 
the reverse order. The forms of the nngrcents sliould be as follows : — 
on the foreliead, that of an npper arm ; on the ear, that of a rod; on the 
breast, that of a lotus on the belly, tliat of a flame; on the arm, that 
of the leaf of a bambu ; on the back, that of the rose-apple. The best 
tilaka, fivmi tlie tip of the nose to the hair, is of ten finger-breadths ; 
that of middle ^¥orth, of nine ; and the lowest in value, of four, three^ 
or two finger-breadths. Yntliout attention to these matters, Karmma 
(the fmit. of works) is lost.. Figures of the conch-shell, and chakra 
(sacred discus) should be ai^plied to the body of the Yaislmava. The 
leaves of the tulasi should also be ate by him. These injunctions are 
said to be according to the Brahma Puraiia. [i^ccording to A^shv alayana 
here also referred to, sectarial marks should not be used during Yedic 
ceremonies.] According to the Brahmanda Parana, the Urdliva-^mn- 
dra (the upper marks of Shiva) are to be made by clay, sandalwood, 
ashes, and water after bathing, by clay; after the homa, by ashes; after 
the worship of the gods, by sandalwood ; on doing any ceremony con- 
nected with water, by water. If the unguent be by clay, its lines are 
not to be horizontal, but vertical; if by ashes, they are not to be vertical 
but horizontal. They are to be used, according to Katyayana, 
at sliruddhas, sacrifices, jupas, liomas, the oblation to tlie 
Yisbvedevas, and the worship of the gods (suras). The place.s 
for a]'ipl ving ashes are the forehead, the breast, the navel, tbe throat, 
the sboulder and uj^pcr arm, the hack, and the head. Tlie Shivamantra 
or Gayati’i of the Atharvaveda is to be used when the application is 
made. A liousehokicu’ shoiild apply with water; and the 

A'-'anaprastiia and Banyasi should aj)ply theni without water. The 
liorizoidal marks of a Ih’ahman should be six finger-breadths long ; of 
a Ksbatrlya, foiir ; of a Yaishya, two ; and of a Bliudra and others 
below him, of one. If the (Shaiva) , Brahman inake not the tnpundra 
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(tlie ternary of lines) lie becomes (falleii). Tliose who iiiock the 

parties wearing these marks are the offspring of Sliiidras. From iJiese 
■ notices, it is apparent that the tiiaka marks are chiefly of a sectaiial 
character. 

How and. where the ceremonies of Sandhyd at morn, noon, and even- 
iiig are to be performed. 

How the Homa is to be performed ; how cliarity is to be dispensed ; 
liow the five great Yajnas are to be managed ; how libationB are 
to be poured out to ancestors, to Bhislima, to Yania, and to the gods. 

How Pip'd (material worship) is to be gireii to the gods ; and what 
flowers and leaves are acceptable or unacceptable to various gods; 
and what are the suitable objects and pi aces foryni/d. In connexioii witli 
this matter, it is said that a Brahman ought to worship Yishnii as Ya- 
siideva ; a prince, as Sankarshana; and a Yaishya, as Pradyumna; and 
a Biiudra, as Aiiiruddlia. A Brahman ought to have four images ; a 
Ksliatriya, three; a Yaishya, two; and a Slmdra, one. The worship 
of the Bhaligraina ought to be confined to Bralmians. A Slmdra pro- 
noimciiig the sacred syllable Cm, worshipping the Shaligrama, or g’oing 
to the wife of a Brahman, becomes a Chandala. A Brahman, whether 
or impure, ought, according to the Linga Piirana, to be the agent 
in worshi])pi]ig the Shaligraina. If a Slmdra or a woman touch if, its 
touch will prove like that of a thundeiBolt. Woineii, noniniiiated 
Brahmans, and Sluidras have no right to touch the einbleiixs of Y islinii 
or Shiva. 

How pip'd is to be performed. A Brahiimn teacliing a Sbiidra to 
pronounce the sacred Cm ov svdhd, becomes a Shiidra, and tlie Sliudra 
goes to hell. 

How tlie worship of clay images (of the linga, etc.) slioiild be 
])crformed. 

How at tlie worship of gurus, gifts should be given to them. 

How tlie of the A^ishvedevas is to be perfbnned. [ 

How the five mahayajiias are to be performetl. i 

How JJJiCfjanas (feedings) are to effected. IT e nuiridala (enclosure) 
formed liy water on the ground for the vessel of a Brahman, ought to 
bt^ rpiadrangular ; of a Kshatriya, triangular ; of a Yaisliya, circular : 
and of a Sbudra, semicircular. The vessels used ought to ]>e of g(,T], 
silver, copper, bell-metal, or of the leaves of the lotus, or the pal as] i a 
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(Bjitea froiidosa). Iloweyer,. a; Braliinacliaiij Yati, or widow , slioiild 
not dine eitlier from bell-metal or the palaslia leaf. Nothing is to' be 
ate of axumabs with live toes. Numerous and riiiimte rules are to be 
observed in the further proceedings. The three first classes liras t 
neither eat nor drink with the left hand. Should a Dvija violate this 

rule, his offence will be like that of drinking ardent spirits. A 

Sliudra, however, drink water with that dishonoured organ of the 
body. Nothing is to be taken which has fiillen from the nioiitln 
Animal food is to be avoided. A Dvija, when eating, should not listen 
to a Cliandaia, an oiitcaste, or a woman in her courses. The times of 
eating are midday and the evening. Other injunctions, which we have 
already extracted from the Law-books, are to be observed. 

How the evening is to be spent after lamplighting ; how beds are 

to be arranged ; and how strikritjja is to be performed, except on 

forbidden days. 

What places for sleeping are forbidden ; — such as empty houses ; 
graveyards ; the place where four roads meet; places imder trees ; tlie 
shrines of Mahddeva and Devi; places frequented by Nagas and 
Yakshas; inoimds of sand or earth; and Darhha grass, wlien the 
Diksha is being perfonned. Sleep is to be taken during the second 
and third of the four piifiiaras of the 

How dreams are to be interpreted, and their had omens averted. 

(11.) Ill the Dana Mayiiklia^ the duty and privilege 
of giving gifts, especially to Brahmans, are ai nply and 
keenly treated o£ It well proves the fact, which we have 
already noticed, that the imparting of gifts to the priestly 
class is quite a science in the institutions of caste/^ The 
following is . a general ^de'W of its contents : ^ , 

Wlnat cZdnu (donimi) is. . ■ . ' . _ 

Ih-ahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaishyas have the right of giving daira 
according to the V&las ; Bliiidras and women, accordijig to the. Ibira'- 
nas. Gifts to Shihiras should be confined to food and clothing, i.he 
merit of giving to Bliudras is of the ratio of one ; to Yaishyas, of two ; 
to Ksh.atriya.s, 'of three • ' and to Brahmans, of six. . , , 

See before p. 27. 
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Of acquisitions made, one4liii*d sliould be reserved f«:>r a livelihood, and 
two-tliirds for dina, according to the work called Shi vadh anna. Of 
cows every tenth should be given, according to the Bharata. Odd, 
silver, o<r copper, given to a Yati {Sanyasi) consigns both the giver 
and receiver to hell. No person who has oflspring should part with 
all his property, or with his wife, a dependent, what is held in loan or 
pawn, what belongs to other menihers of a family as well as one’s 
self, a pledge, what is included in utridham^ and a son. 

Certain times arc appropriate for gifts, such as Bundays, the 
day of the sun entering into a new sign of the zodiac, eclipses, 
festivals, etc. 

Gifts at holy places are peculiarly meritorious ; yet those receiv- 
ing them there (from a spirit of covetousness) have to perform 
penance. 

Both givers and receivers have to perform numerous ceremonies. 
Gifts from Brahmans are to be acknowledged in a loud voice ; from 
Kshatriyas, in a gentle voice ; from Yaishyas, in a whisper ; and from 
Bhudras, in a silent acknowledgment. 

Methods of measuring and weighing in daua, in the cases of money, 
grain, land, etc., are prescribed. 

Mandapas^ or tabernacles, when erected by the givers of largesses, 
are to be of a particular form, and of particular w^oods. Directions 
are given for the construction of the sacrificial Kundas. or holes, which 
may be made in these Mandapas, some of them being of the form 
of the viilvus, triangular, quadrangular, sexangular, lotus formed, 
etc. etc., the shapes being diiferent according to the castes, a Brah- 
man’s being quadrangular, a Kshatriya’s, circular, a Yai shy a’ s, semi- 
circular, and a Bhudra’s, triangular. The depth of the Kiindas is also 
prescribed. 

The planets, the Lokapalas, or guardians of the eiglit directions, 
and Vina 3 uika (Ganapati) and other gods, are to be invoked. Holy 
mantras are to be recited. Puja to houses and doors is to be perform- 
ed. The holy fire is to be kindled. Flowers are to be selected, fitted 
to please individual gods. Particular mantras are to be repeated, those 
of the Rig- V edi and Yajur-Vedi, and Bama-Yedi Brahmans being 
different. 

When all things are ready, the prince proceeds to bestow his largesses, 
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on the Brahmans. The Sixteen-Great-Gifts ( Shodaslia-'Mahddimdm) 
according to the Matsya Parana, are the following^’: — 

The Tulapurusliaddm^ the weight of a man or woman in any of the 
precious metals, ghi, etc.; Iliramjagarhliaddna^ a golden foetus; the 
J^ndwidndaddnaj t\iQ gift oi goldjin the form of the mundane egg; 
the the gift of a golden tree, like that which satisfies 

ail human desires ; the Gosaliasraddm^ the gift of a thousand cows ; 
the Illramjcthdniadlienuddna^ the gift of a golden cow and calf, like tho 
cow which yields what may be desired ; the Hirnaydslivaddm^ the gift 
of a golden horse ; the Hirariydshvarathaddna^ the gift of a golden 
chariot with (golden) horses ; the Hemahastiddna, the gift of a golden 
elephant, the Pcmchaldnfjaladdna^ the gift of five plows of wood, and 
of gold, with the bullocks added; tlie Dliarddchia^ gift of gold in 
the form of the earth, a mountain, etc. : the Vislivachakraddtia^ the gift 
of a golden wheel, or discus; ih^ Kalpalatdddna^ the gift of ten golden 
creeping plants, with dowers ; the Baptasdgaradcma^ the gift of seven 
large oceanic golden vessels, of a cubit in diameter and depth; the 
Matmdhenuddna, the gift of a cow formed of set jewels; the Mahdbku- 
taghataddiia, the gift of a large 'golden vessel, of a hundred finger- 
breadths, filled with milk or clarified butter. Minute rules are laid 
down about the times and places at which and the methods by which 
these gifts, so acceptable to the Brahmans and meritorious before the 
gods, are to be given. 

Besides these Sixteen- Great-Danas, there are also the Ten-Great- 
Daiias of the Kurmma Piirdna, the Daslidmalidddndni, They are as 
folfows: — gold, a horse, tila, anaga (cobra serpent in gold), a slave girl, 
a chariot, land, a house, a daughter, and a tawny-coloured cow. 

Other Danas (with notices of some of the preceding) are treated of 
according to various authorities,— as those of a white horse, of a 
copper vesselful of sesanium seeds, of a waterpot of a student filled 
with these seeds, of an elephant, of a chariot, of land, of a house, of 
sheep, of a shelter, of ten cows (of molasses, ghrita, water, milk, curds, 
honey, sugarcane juice, sugar, cotton, salt, and gold), of a goiden- 
honied cow, of a cow and a calf when the birth is taking place, (which 

* The Shodaslia Maliadanas are, with a few variations from the Matsya, treated of iri 
the Linga and other Fiiruii as. See Linga Purina, second part, pp. 56-75. Pima 
edition. 
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will secure a safe passage across the infernal riyer Yaitarani), of a 
female buffalo, of agoat, nf odoriferous substances (from the mountains 
Gandliarnadana, Yipula, and Buparshya), of a hhadmnklhi^ an ocean 
of liappiness, of an anandanidhi, (an ocean of joy, a vessel of the hcus 
giomerata, with a silver cover, and filled with gold), of images of the 
gods and ten Avataras, of the twelve Aditjas, of the Moon and Sun, 
of the nine planets, of golden images of the donor and of Kuvera 
(the god of riches), of golden Bhaligramas, and of the golden image 
0 f Kill apurusha Y ama (the god of death) . 

Respecting Kdniyaddna or optional or discretional gifts, much is 
said. The Kdlapuwhaddm^ said Kdlachakraddm.^ made preparative to 
death, may be of an image with golden eyes, or of a silver discus, silver 
teeth, etc. They are said to remove the fear of death and pain, to 
secure the full complement of life, and to merit heaven. Similar in 
tiieir objects and effects, are the Yamaddms and PusJcaniddms, The 
Erishndjinaddm^ the gift of the skin of a black antelope, with accom- 
paniments, destroys the sin of seven births. The Shapaddaa^ or gift of 
a bed, confers beauty, riches, a ten thousand years’ lease of heaven, 
and other benefits. The Vastmddm^ or gift of clothes, confers, when the 
dresses are of cotton, entrance into Svarga; when they are of wool, 
entrance into the abode of the Rishis ; when they are' of the kiisha 
grass, or of silk, entrance into the abode of the Yasus. The A' sanaddna^ 
the gift of a seat, keeps disease away, and gives a taste of heaven. 
The Bhajanaddna, the gift of vessels, when they are of gold, procures 
the heaven of Indra ; when of silver, the abode of the Gaiidharvas ; 
when of copper, the abode of the Yakshas and Rdkshasas, when of 
wood, iron, etc., lesser benefits. The Sthdllddfia^ the gift of a ti*ay, 
gives fatness and pleasure. The Pdkaddna^ the gift of cooked food, is 
favourable to the acquisition of power. The Yid^jaddna^ or gift of learn- 
ing, consists principally in presents of books. Those enumerated are 
the Eighteen Puranas (according to tbe Yaraha)— in their adjective 
names — as follows: — The Brahma, Piidina, Yaishnava, Shaiva, Bhaga- 
vata, Naradiya, Markandeya, Agiieya, Bhavishya, Bnihma-Y aivartta, 
Lainga, Yaraha, Skanda, Yamana, Kaurrnma, Matsya, Gbariida, and 
the Brahmanda; the Upapuraiias; the Ramayana, Bharata, and 
books of the Tarkashastra (logic), Chanda, Alankara, of the Yedas, 
Mimansa and Bharmashastra, Power on earth, and glory in heaven, 
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sire tlic consequences of liberality in this fomi. Chatropdncalana^ the 
gift of iinilirellas and shoes, will give freedom from scorching lieat, and 
from psxin in walking, in the other world. Annciddna^ the gift of grain, 
(to serve a year) secures freedom from disease and jiain, Tdoihula- 
ikma, the gift of leaf and betelniit, secures luck. Gandhachavyaddna^ 
tlie gift of odoriferous substances, keeps the body in health. Entnaddna, 
tlie gift of gems, keeps off pain, sin, and secures freedom (from births) 
at death. Vidnimaddna, the gift of coral, has similar eifects. 
Udahaddm^ the gift of water, according to many authorities, is very 
meritorious, giving happiness in heaven for a hundred yugas, etc. 
JJharmmaghcttaddnci^ the gift of a supply of vessels full of water, is like 
the gift of a thousand cows, and secures heaven. Yadmpavitaddna^ 
the gift of the sacred string,'^ has the merit of the Agnishtoma. 
Yashikldna^ the gift of a staff to one needing it, keeps off disease, and 
a beating from Yama. Agnishtahaddna, the gift of fuel, secures the 
Brahmaloka. The Bipaddna^ the gift of a lamp, improves the eyes, 
and gives prosperity, both in this life and that which is to come. 
Ahliyaddna^ the gift of shelter to the fearful, fulfils human desires. 
Mdseslmddnas^ gifts fit for the twelve months, keep the body sound, 
prevent entrance into Yamaloka, and effect direct entrance into 
Bvarga. Ashvathasevana^ the care of the holy fig-tree, destroys 
disease. FdtithopacMnt^ feeding travellers, destroys sin, and aids 
in acquiring wealth. Goparicharya, the service of cows, procures 
felicity in Goloka (the heaven of Krishna). Ndmdrewyaddna^ dis- 
tributing of money in various forms, has many wonderful effects in 
both worlds. 

Notwithstanding the precise nature of the injunctions 
of the books, on the kinds, seasons, and modes of gifts, 
there is in modern times much that is arbitraiy in 
the disposal of gifts. The great object of the legislation 
respecting them is the encouragement of liberality to the 
llrdlimans by all imaginable ingenious devices, and 
exorbitant promises both for this life and that which is to 
come. Though the formalities prescribed are often 

^ Including tlic expenses ef its assumption. 
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neglected, they are sometimes attended to, even in dis- 
pensing largesses according to the highest scale. Fre- 
quently the native princes of India are brought to 
notice as more or less satisfying the high demands of 
the parties who have the prmlege of seeking alms. The 
calls made at marriages by Brahmans, Bhats, and Charans 
(or family bards) in the case of the Rajputs, were 
often viewed as inducements to infanticide. Most 
enormous sums are given away in the hope of getting 
sons and heirs, throughout the country. “ About the 
year 1794, Chanaghosha, a Kayastha of Midnapur,” says 
Mr. Ward, “ gave to the Brahmans an artificial moun- 
tamofgold. A little before this Gopala Krishna, a 
Vaidya of Raj^nagar, presented to the Br4hmans three 
mountains, one of gold, one of rice, and another of the 
seeds of sesamum.”* These mountains, he adds, need 
not be very large ; but it is necessary that figures of 
trees, deer, etc., should be seen on them. Sometimes 
effects not recognized by the Smritis, are alleged to fol- 
low munificent gifts. “ Shudras,” it is asserted, “ cannot 
pass from a lower grade to a higher ; but the R4jas of 
Travankur are always manufactured into Brahmans on 
ascending the masnad, an impoi’tant part in this transmi- 
gration being sometimes played by a golden cow, at the 
mouth of which the Raja enters a Shudra, and having- 
crawled along its interior arrangements, emerges under 
the animal’s tail as one of the twice-born : otherwise he 
bathes in a golden lotus. The gold figures are sub- 
sequently divided amongst the officiating Brahmans. 

, Ward's View of tiie History, Literatiu’e, aud Myiliulogy of the 
Hindus. Vol. III. p. 292. 
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During the last century, two Travankur Brdhmans 
visited England, thereby, of course, losing their caste, 
which was only restored by their passing the sacred 
Yoni made of the finest gold, which afterwards, with 
many other valuable gifts, wei’e presented to one of the 
temples.”* The of Mahishur (Mysore), notwith- 
standing the embarrassed state of his finances, is said to 
have often given magnificent presents to Brahmans, as well 
as to the temples of the gods. Among others mentioned 
to me by parties acquainted with his country, are a 
golden mandapa and cradle, with pearls and precious 
stones, to the chief Vai.?hpava Svami ; a thousand golden 
rings set with precious stones, to as many members of the 
priestly caste ; the weight of his oWn body in silver (on 
his completing his sixtieth year) ; and liberal dakshma to 
learned men. Similar presents have been given in our 
own day by some oftheMarfith^ and Rajput princes. Feast- 
mgs of Brdhmans are reckoned meritorious throughout 
the country. In expectation of them, and with a view 
to do justice to them, those of the old school sometimes 
fast the day preceding them, and eat so copiously that 
they need few additional supplies the day follo'sving. 

(12.) The Sliuddhi-Mayilkha treats of the removal 
of ceremonial and other impurities. But I have ex- 
tracted so much on this subject already, from Angira, 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Parashara,f: that it is not 
necessary here again to attempt its exhibition. J 

* Day’s Land of the Permatils, p. 314. Compare with this Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs, vol. ii (2nd edit.) pp. 239-40. 

f See before pp. 360 et seq. 

I In the examination of the Mayukhas, I have used my own 
manuscripts and those of Ganpatrao Gadagil, Inamdm’, of Wai. 
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Bv the Smritis the Caste-system was brought to its 

full maturity;and stereotyped for ever except insofar 

as it is expected to be influenced by what is held to be 
the lamentable and destructive progi-ess of the Kahyuga. 

In consequence of this circumstance, we need say veiy 
little, comparatively, respecting Caste as it appears in t le 
later literature of the Hindus. 

Caste in the Habivansha. 

which is sometimes oaBed a supple- 
ment to (kUa), and sometimes a portmn of, the 
Mahtthdrata, is genetally constoed as — 

between the Smritis and the PorAn^, to which ne™- 

theless, it is sometimes made to refer.^ It ti eats, 
especially in its eai-Uer portions after its “troductoy 
matter, of the glory of Haxi, paiticulai-ly m the foirn of 
Krishna. It contains many curious legends. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it recognMS the caste- 
system in its integrity, though it does not mention i 
anvwhere at any considerable length. 

0fV4aa the prince reputed to be so rebellious against 

« ..id Lt 1. i.id told Ot b, a» S'"" ^ 

loUbsahiaWtlUst. fVomtbi.mbb»g.dim™tiT. .«d bUA 

iJ ?t;w^.gtiw’.f»d,.dd to bi«,« c.i. 
Iwnl He became the establisher {kartta) of the race of the Mshadas 

occupations of encomiasts and bards. _ qu/irira for 

It savs that Prishadra, originally a Kshatriya, became a Shudra toi 

killing his guru’s cow ; and that two sons of Nabh%anshta, 
aakal Yavanas,K:dmbojaB,Ptodas, Pahlavas, Haihayas, Talajanghas, 
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etc., lost their caste o* * * § f Kshatriyas for rebelling against the descendant 
of Harischandra.** These traditions, and others of a like character, 
found in the Puranas, deal with the fact that position in Aiyan society 
was not originally wholly dependent on birth. 

To the various and contradictory accounts of the origin of Caste, 
the following is added : — “ The renowned Sunahotra [a king of the 
Lunar race] was the son of Kshatravriddha, and had three very 
righteous sons, Kasha, Simla, and the niiglity Ghritsamada. The son of 
Ghritsamada was Shunaka, from whence sprang the Shaunakas, 

Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras.”f Shaunaka is also 
spoken of in the Vishnu Purana,J as having “ originated the four 
castes.” Perhaps this prince had some hand in framing laws for 
their distinct recognition, as is onwards said to have been the case 

with king Bali,§ In the context of the passage now quoted, the 
Maitreyas ajre said to have assumed the part of the descendants 
of Bhrigu (the duties of the Brahmanliood,) tho-ugh they had the 
character of Kshatriyas (as warriors ?),(| Children of [the Rishi 

Angiras] are also said to have been ‘ born in the family of 

Bhrigu, Br^mans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas, three kinds of descen- 

* H, V. xiv. See Muir’s Texts i. 45. et aeq. Mr. Muir thus translates the passage 

in the Harivansha, to which I refer Aurva having performed Sagara’s natal, and 
other rites, and taught him all the Ye'das then provided him with a fiery missile, such as 
even the gods could not withstand. By the power of this weapon, and attended by an 
army incensed and fierce, Sagara speedily slew the Haihayas, as if they had been 
beasts ; and acquired great renown throughout the world. He then set himself to 
exterminate the Shakas, Yavanas, Kdimbojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas. But they 
■when on the point of being slaughtered by Sagara, had recourse to the sage Yashishtha, 
and fell down before him. Yashislitha beholding them, by a sign resferained Sagara, 
giving them assurance of protection. Sagara after considering his own vow, and 
listening to what his teacher had to say, destroyed their caste (dharma), and made 
them change their customs. He released the Shakas, after causing the half of their 
heads to be shaven ; and' the Yavanas and Kainbojas, after having had their heads 
entirely shaved. The Paradas were made to wear long hair, and the Pahlavas to 
wear beards. They were all excluded from the study of the Y^das, and from oblations 
by fire. The Shakas, Yavanas, K^mbojas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Kolisarpas, Mahishas, 
Darvas, Cholas and Keralas, had all been Kshatriyas, hut w'ere deprived of their 
social and religious position bj’- the great Sagara, according to the advice of Yashishtha.”^ 

t H. Y. xxix. V. 1518-20. Muir’s Texts, I. 40„ $ Y, P. iv. 8. 

§ H. Y. xxxi. V. 1684. (i xxxii. vv, 1789-90. 

^ Harivansha, xiv. vv. 773-83. Muir’s Texts, Yol. i. p. 182. 
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daiits in thousands.”^ Iq. ^ neighbouring passage Shddras are said 
to have also had the same descent, f 

As in the Eamayana, it is said that in the reign of Eama the 
Kshatriyas were subject tq the Brdhmans; the Vaishyas to the Ksha^- 
triyas ; and the Shndra,^ to the three other castes. J 

Even the wild Shahara^^ Barharas^ and Ftilaidas arc represented 
as praising Arya (the wife of BbiTa).§ 

Of a woman performing the Umdumta (the vrata of the goddess 
Unith wife of Shiva) it is g^id that she wdll give most magnificent 
presents to a pure Brahman, such as two suits of clothing, a bed, a 
conveyance, a house, grain, slaves, male and female, jewels, a mountain 
of jewels, elephants, torses, cows, etc. etc. jj 

Xhe Brdhmans, in other circumstances, are represented as receiving 
similar presents. f 

The reading of the Mahabharata should, at its different stages, be 
accompanied with most liberal largesses. 

Jnattention to Brahmanical institutions is represented as the grand 
cause of the progress of the evil Kali Yuga, a most conspicuous sign of 
which is the usurpation by one caste of the duties of another, parti- 
cularly as far as the four primitive castes are concerned.f j* A shrewd 
guess has been made at the probable issue of the tyrannical system 
of caste; but this guess is associated with great blunders as to the 
inateiial depravation of Jndia, of which no sign yet begins to appear. 

A mystical origin of tbe Brahmans, according to their sacrificial dis- 
tribution, is. thus, apoheu of (I quote the translation and interposed 
notes o,{ Mr. Mnir, Subjuming a note respecting the text): — The 
Lord created the BraJinid, who is the chief, as well as the ndgdt^i^ who 
chauiits the Sama Yqda from his nqouth ; and hotri and adhvari/u from 
his arms, [The text of the next verse seems to he corrupt, but it 
appears to refer to four kinds of priests, the hrdhmandchJicmsm, the 
pmstoffi, the Mcntrdvaruna^ and the pmtlshtdt7d,2 Bfc formed the 
pmUlmd7% apd from his belly, adhyapaha [query ac/i- 


H. V, 

t H, V. xlllv. 2M7-8f 
ti H, V. cxxxvxii. v, 7805 ^ g 
H. V. cclviii. ne<4* tije 


t H. V. xxxli. V. 1754, 

§ H* V. lix, V. 8274. 

^ H. y. clxxxi. near the end. 
ft See H, Y. adh. 104-100. 
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dcdhal'] and the neshtri from his thighs, the agnkihra and the sacrificial 
hmlmamja from his hands, the grdvan and tjie sacrificial snnetri from 
his arms. Thus this divine lord of the world created these sixteen 
excellent ritviks, the expounders of ail sacrifice. Hence this Purusha 
called the Veda is composed of sacrifice; and all the Vedas with the 
Vedangas, XJpanishads, and ceremonies, are formed of his essence.”'^ 
This differs much from former notices of the priestly generation. 
There is iio consistency in the accounts of the origin either of the 
Brahmans or of the other castes/ 

Further proof of this we have in the Harivansha. Vishnu, sprung 
from Brahma, exalted above the power of sense, and absorbed in 
devotion, becomes the patriarch Daksha, and creates numerous beings. 
The beautiful Brdhmaiis were formed from an unchangeable element 
(akshara)^ the Kshatriyas from a changeable substance (hshara), the 
Vaishyas from alteration (vihdra), and the Shudras from a modifi- 
cation of smoke. When Vishnu was contemplating colors [or castes, 
the word varna having both significations], Brdhmans were fashioned 
with white, red, yellow, and blue colours. Thence his creatures attained 
in the world the state of fourfold caste, as Brahmans, Kshatiiyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shudras:— being of one type, but with different duties, 
two-footed, very wonderful, full of energy, and acquainted with the 
means of success in all the works they had to perform. There are 
declared to be ceremonies prescribed by the V edas for the men 
of the three (highest) castes, By tips union of Vishnu with 
Brahma [?], by wisdom and energy, the divine son of the Prachetasas 
[Daksha], who was, in fact, Vishnu, the great devotee, passed, by 
means of that contenii^lation, [or union] into the sphere of action. [?] 
Hence the Shudras, sprung from vacuity, are destitute of ceremonies, 
and so are not entitled to the rites of initiation {sansMra) ; nor have 

* H. V. adh. cc. -y. 11358 et sef (Mak's Texts I. p. 30.) Bly manuscript of the 
original seems more correct than that of the Calcutta printed edition used by 
M. Muir. For Adhjdj^ahu^ it has acttially AcMmkay which conlirins the conjectural 
emendation of Mr. Muir. For Sundti'i it has Unnctd (the equivalent of Unnetri), The 
sixteen classes of priests are thus given in the manuscript commentary of Nilakantha 
Govinda, associated with my copy of the text : — Brahma, Udgata, Hot^ Adhvaryu, 
Brahmanachhansi, Prastota, Maitravaruna, Pratiprasth^ta, Pratiharta, Pota, Achavaka, 
Neshta, Agmdhra, Subrahinaqya, Gr^vastota, and Uimeta. 
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they a knowltidge of the Vedas. Just as, upon the friction of wood, 
the cloud of smoke which issues from the fire and spreads around, is 
of no service in the sacrificial rite, so too the Shudras spread over the 
earth (are unserriceahle), owing to their birth with all its circum- 
stances [?], to their want of initiatory rites and the ceremonies ordain- 
ed by the Vedas.”* 

XI. — Caste in the Pueanas. 

We now proceed to the Purdnas (or MaMpurdnas 
as they are usually called), which according to the 
usage of speech are stated to be eighteen, the Upapurd- 
nas^ or inferior works of the same class, amounting to 
the same number. 

The following Shloka, which is often quoted by the 
Pandits, is said to contain the names of the recognized 
Purdnas : — 

JirlrtiiJnTirjr 

HffVT ^rrf ?rNr 

?rJTH ii 

These m their order, in the nominal form, are the 
following — Brahmd, Ambhoruha (Padma or Lotus), 
Yishnu, Shiva, Bhagavata, Narada, Markanddya, Agni, 
Bhavi^hyottara, Brahma-Yaivartta, Skanda, Vardha, 
Linga, Ydmana, Matsya, Kiirma, Garuda, Brahmdnda. 
This list, with one or two differences in the order of 
the names, agrees with those contained in the Bhdga- 
vata,f now a principal authority, especially in the west of 
India, and in the Yishnu and Linga Purdnas. J In other 

* II, y. ccxi. ■17. 11815 m/,. I have adopted the exact translation of Mr, Muir’s 

Texte, I. p, 35. 

f Bhagavata, sk. xii. adh. 7. 


t Wilson’s V. Pura'na, p. 284. 
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authorities, as mentioned by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
there are a few variations. The list of the Khrma 
omits the Agni, that of the Agni, the Shiva, for which 
it substitutes the Vhyu ; that of the Vardha, the Garuda 
and the Brahm^nda, for which it inserts the Narasmha. 
The Markandeya, with the Vishnu and BhdgaA^ata, omits 
the Vayu. The Matsya, with the Agni, leaves out the 
Shiva.* Other variations are elsewhere apparent. In 
the Padma Purina, a list is given of twenty-one PuiA- 
nas, including some elsewhere given as Upapurdnas, viz., 
the Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Mdrtanda, Narada, Mar- 
kandeya, Agni, Kiirma, Vamana, Garuda, Linga, Skan- 
da, Matsya, Narsinha, Xapila, Vardha, Brahma- VM- 
vartta, Shiva, Bhdgavata, Bhavighyottara, Bhavishya. 
These diiferences, in a professedly divinely revealed 
canon, are rather puzzling. The Purdpas mentioned in 
the different lists, however, are forthcoming. They are 
all posterior in their composition (whatever they may 
be in some of their legendary and speculative materials ) 
to the brealdng up of Hinduism into the different 
modem sects which now prevail throughout the country. 
Some of them are of a Vai^hnava^ and some of them of 
a Shaiva character, while some of them favour Brahmd, 
or the worship of the ShaktiSj or female principles.f 

* Wilson’s V. P. p. xiy. 

f “ It is said in the Uttarakhanda of the Padma that the Puranas, 
as well as other works, are divided into three classes, according to the 
quahties which prevail in them. Thus the Vishnu, NMadiya, Bh%a- 
vata, Garuda, Padma, and Var^a Puranas, are Sdtvlka or pure, from 
the predominance in them of the Satoa quality, or that of goodness and 
purity. They are, in fact, Yai$}inava Puranas. The Matsya, Kurma, 
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The following Shloha is said to embody the names of 
the Upapurdnas: 

irW 5Tro%i’'g- 

nffN" wjff 
trtt qrcra#^ 

ffaTi'iT 

3TgT35r 7cr®rrR ^r?frri^ HJiTHtrui 
The names here given are in the nominal form as 
follows : — ^the Gan4sha, Ndrada, Narsinha, Ivapila, Nandi, 

Linga, SMva, Slcanda^ and Agni Purapas are Tdmasa or Puranas of 
darkness, from tlie prevalence of the quality of Tamas, ‘ ignorance/ 
‘gloom.’ They are indisputably Shaiva Puranas. The third series, com- 
prising the Bralimanda, Brahma-Yaivartta, Markandeya, Bhavishya, 
Yamana, and Brahma Puranas, are designated as Bdjasa^ ‘ passionate/ 
from ^«;a5,the property of passion, which they are supposed to represent. 
The Matsya does not specify, which are the Piiraiias that come under 
these designations, but remarks that those in which the Mahatmya of 
Hari or Yishnu prevails, are ; those in which the legends of 

Agni or Shiva predominate are Tdmasa; and those which dwell most on 
the stoiies of Brahma are Udjasa, I have elsewhere stated that I 
considered the Bajasa Puranas to lean to the Sh/ikta division of the 
Hindus, the worshippers of ShaUiy or the female principle ; founding 
this opinion on the character of the legends which some of them contain, 
such as the Durgd, Mahdtmya, or celebrated legend on which the 
worship of Durga or Kali is especially founded, which is a principal 
episode of the Markandeya. The Brahma-Yaivartta also devotes the 
greatest portion of its chapters to the celebration of Eadha, the 
mistress of Krishna, and other female divinities.” \Yilson’s Y. 
Parana, pp. xii. xiii. The Brahma Yaivartta Parana was appealed to 
during the celebrated Maharaja Libel Case, it having been acknow- 
ledged as a special authority by Jadunathji himself. It sets forth Krishna 
(to use the appropriate denomination given by Sir Joseph Arnould) as 
the ‘‘ love hero,” 
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Vanina, Durvasa, Amb4 (Devi BhAgavata) Kdlikd, 
Maricha, Ushanas, Bhrigu, Mah^shvara (Shiva), Siirya, 
Pardshara, Mudgala, Sanatakumdra, Kuinara, Upa- 
purdnas. The lists quoted by Professor H. H, Wilson 
do not altogether agree ivith this. He is certainly 
correct, however, in saying that, “ Of these Upapurdnas 
few are to be procured.” Thosein his possession were the 
Shiva, as distinct from the Vayu, (a cojiy of which I 
also have,) the Kdlikd, and perhaps one of the Haradi- 
yas. ■ The Gandsha and Ndrada are welbknoivn in the 
West of India ; and so, it is said, is the Mudgala. To 
the list given in the Shloka above quoted, Shamrdo 
Moroji adds the following names : — Atri, I'shvara, Kdli, 
Ddvi, Bhava, Mdnava, Vdyu and Sdmba.'®^ The Vayu 
is often a substitute for the Shiva. 

In none of the Purdnas, whatever mg-y be their 
character in a sectarial point of view, is there the slight- 
est relaxation of the system of Caste, viewed in its 
general aspects. Yet occasionally we find in them 
certain intimations and assertions worthy of notice. 

1. In the Brahma Purdna^ the following passage 
occurs: — Eeverence to thee, 0 tree; the Brdhmans are 
thy root ; the Kshatriyas are thy trunk; the Vaishyas 
thy branches ; and the Shiidras thy bark. The Bmh- 
mans with (their) fire issued from thy mouth ; the 
kings {nripas) from thy arm ; the Vaishyas from 
thy thigh, and the Shiidras from thy feet.f 

2. In the Kriyd-Yoga-Sdra of the Padnia Purdna, 

* GrantMlaya of Shamrao Moroji, p. 59. 

f Pipaprashamanastava of Brahma Parana, quoted in Calcutta 

Bevieiv^ 1851. 
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the glory and dignity ot tne pnestiy ure iuu«b 

empliatically set forth. “ The Brahman is the supreme 
lord of all the Varnas. To him should largesses be given 
with worship and reverence. The Vipra is the sanctu- 
ary {dshraya) of all the gods, a visible divinity {trida- 
sha) on the earth, who ferries across the giver in the 
difficult ocean of the world.” “ All Brahmans are most 
exalted, and always to be worshipped whether learned 
or unlearned, of this there being no question. Those 
excellent Brffiimans who are guilty of theft and the like, 
are offenders of themselves, not of others. Biahmans 
are lords of the Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudias. 
They are lords of one another, and to be worshipped, 
being gods upon earth.” “Whatever good man bows 
to alBr^hman, worshipping him as Vishnu, is blessed 
with long life, sons, fame and wealth. But whatever 
foolish one does not bow to a Brdhman on the earth, Kesha- 
va (Vishnu) desires to strike off his head with his 
chakra.' The bearer of a drop of water which has been 
in contact with a Brdhman’s foot has all the sins of his 
body, thereby destroyed. Whoever carries on his head 
the holy things touched by a Brdhman’s foot, verily, 
verily I say, he is "freed from aU sins. Whatever 
good man worships a Brffiiman going round him, obtains 
the merit of going round the world mth its seven 
Dvlpas.”* In the Bhi'mi Khanda of the same Purdna, 
the duties of the three highest castes are declared to 
remain obligatory, notwithstanding the progress of the 


f. 'KriyA, YogEi.Sara, xx. 

Blmtni Kliatiita, adh. 10. Dr, BliiUi D!lji’.‘i 
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3. Somewhat contradictory accounts of the origin of 
Caste are given in the Vishnu Purdna. These have been 
evolved by Mr. Muir with his usual accuracy and ability. 

“ ‘ Wliile Brahma was meditating, on creation, as fonnerly at the 
beginning of the Kalpas, there appeared an inanimate creation, compos- 
ed of gloom’... This is the first creation of immoyeable things. It was 
followed by the second, that of irrational animals... It was followed by 
tliat of the urddhvasrotasas (z. e. whose nutriment proceeds upwards) 
or Brahma proceeded to create the arvdhsmtasas (so called 

from the downward current of their nutriment). ^ These had abun- 
dant illumination both externally and internally; but W’-ere also full of 
darkness and passion..., Tliese were and tlieij fulfilled Brahma's 

purpose. (V. P. 34-8.) [A more ample account has its variations.] 

‘ WMle Brahma was deeply meditating, his body became penvaded 
with darkness, and the demons issued from his thigh. He abandoned 

that body/ahd took another, when the gods proceeded from his 

month. He then, assumed a third body, also pure, from which sprang 
the Pitris. * He next took a body distinguished by passion from which 

were produced men.’ From another body were formed sheep from his 

bi-east; goats from his mouth; kine from his belly and sides; horses^ 

elephants, etc. etc., from his> feet ‘ These creatures as they are 

reproduced time after time discharge the same functions as they had 
fiilfilledin each previous creation.’ [Again another account of matters is 
given.] ‘ When Brahma, meditating on truth, became desirous to 
create the world, creatures in whom goodness prevailed sprang from 
his mouth ; others in whom passion predbminated came from his 
breast ; others in whom both passion and darkness prevailed sprang 
from his thighs. All these, therefore, constituted the system of the 
four castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, who issued 

from hiB feet, thighs, breast, and month But the particle of sin 

created by time increased in their hearts, and they paid no regard to 
sacrifice. Beviling belief in the Yedas, and the Vedas themselves, the 
gods, and all sacrificial and other ceremkonies, these obstructors of sacred 
rites and subverters of all religious action, became wicked, vicious, and 
perverse in their designs.’ From the next verses it would appear that 
up to this time the duties of the different classes had not been clis- 
criniiiiated; the means of subsistence being, provided, Brahma, who had 
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formed living creatures, established ordinances for tbem according to 
their station and qnaUties, and the duties of the castes and orders, and 
the future abode of the castes who completely fulfil their duties. ”* 

It is in. v 9 iiUj in. C 3 iS 6 S of this kind, toascribo tho diifBr- 
encesto descriptions of different processes in different 
Kalpas. “ This explanation,” it is properly stated by 
Mr. Muir, can only avail if the Pairinas themselves 
declare these discrepant accounts to refer to different 
Kalpas. Where this is not stated, the details must 
naturally be understood as relating to the Kalpa now 
existing.” Other discrepancies appear in the same 
Purana connected Avith the mind-born offspring of Brah- 
ma, who are said not to have propagated and with the 
other nine mind-born sages (really Rishis of the V4das) — 
Bhfigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Angiras, Marichi, 
Baksha, Atri and Vasishtha, who are said to have after- 
■Wards developed the male Svayambhuva, and the female 
Shatarupa, and their off-spring— the sons Priyavi-ata 
and Utt4nap4da, and the daughters Prasuti and Akiiti, 
said to he given to Daksha and to RucM [reckoned ia 
some authorities a PrajApatiJ.f Daksha afterwards ap- 
pears with a different parentage and progeny. “The 
iilustrions prajApati Dakshai who formerly sprang from 
Brahmi, was born of Mdrish4 to the ten Prach4tasas, 
This illustrious Daksha, fulfilling the command ofBrahmd, 
sunk in contemplation, with the view of creating progeny 
for himself, produced offspring inferior and superior.” 

Though the traditions, myths, and legends of this 
Purdna thus differ from, one.another, they have probably 
been collected from older sources, 

* Muir-s Texts, i. pp. 20-21. , t Wilsou’g V. P. p. 49, et se<i. 
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The Vishnu Parana, whatever may be its views of the 
origin of caste, very warmly maintains its importance, 
and clearly states its laws : — 

The supreme Yishna is propitiated by a man lylio observes the 
institutions of caste, order, and purihcatory practices : no other path 
is the way to please him.’’ (Here caste, it will be observed, takes the 
precedence.) Janarddana (Yishnii) is propitiated by him who is 
attentive to established observances, and follows the duties prescribed 
for liis caste.” These duties are laid down as in the Law-books.^ The 
Shiidra, however, has the extended privilege (the reason of which is 
easily understood in the present state of Indian society) of giving pre- 
sents to Brahmans, and of offering funeral cakes mthont mantras.* 
Brahmans, though they may be forced by poverty to descend to the 
functions of the Shddra, must at least share the functions of the 
mixed classe8.”f ’ - 

The four A^shramas this Parana describes as in the Bmntis. ' The 
rules laid down for the personal cleanness of the Householder are 
exceedingly minute and absurd, So are those which pertain to his 
domestic movements.l The monthly, and annual Shraddhas are, to be 
conducted with all deference to caste and its customs. Tlie castes 
must not too much intermingle together. “ Bemaining in place 
where there is too great an intermixture of the four castes is detri- 
mental to the character of the righteous. Men fall into hell who 
converse with one who takes his food without offering a portion to the 
gods, sages, the manes, spirits, and guests. Let therefore a prudent 
person carefully avoid the conversation, or the contact and the like, of 
those heretics who are rendered impure by their desertion of the three 
Yedas.” Let not a person treat with even the civility of speeeh, 
heretics, those who do forbidden acts, pretended saints, scoundrels, 
sceptics (haitakas and hypocrites. Intercourse with such iniquitous 
wretches even at a distance, all association with schismatics, defiles ; 
let a man therefore carefully avoid them.” § 

Of the passage of personsfrom one caste to another caste, 

* Vishnu Purina, II. 8. 'Wilson, p. 290-2 ; 341,' f Wilson's V. P., p. 293. 

J Wilson, p. 301, 811, etc. , ' § WUson’s V. P., pp.342, 345. 
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the Vishnu Purina contains some legends which will 
be noticed onwards in connexion with the Bhigavata. 

4. In the Shiva Purina, which has been composed 
for the purpose of magnifying the god of that name, it 
is said that Shiidras as well as the three higher castes 
are entitled to worship him. This is done in the temples 
only through the Piijd of his emblem the Linga and 
(subordinately his conveyancer) the bull Nandi.* In 
the eighth chapter in which the privileges of the Brah- 
m^, °Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shddra worshipper are 
brought to notice, their daily duties are summarily stated. 
I have already referred to the graduation in caste- 
observances prescribed by it in the relief of nature, and 
the purification of the body.f 

In the Dharma Sanhitd appended to this Pur4na,J the 
clothing, feeding, and enriching of Brdhmans are held to 
be proper and meritorious ; and the good castes are to 
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9,000 yojanaa (of our kroshas or kosas) to the South 
of the Hemidri range. In the remote "thousand ydjanas 
of this district the Kirdtas and Yavanas are' established. 
In the intervening districts the Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shddras dwell. In the Plaksha Dvipa, 
where the dchara of the Tr4ta Yuga prevails, and peo- 
ple live ten thousand years, the castes exist in excellent 
state. Of the other Dvfpas similar marvels are told.* 
In this appendix as in the Purana itself it is mentioned 
that the four primitive castes have the right of worship- 
ping the Linga.f 

6. The Bhdgavata Purina is de facto the work of 
greatest authority among the Hindus of the present 
day, especially among those of the northern, western, 
and eastern parts of the country. Its popularity has 
arisen not only from the superiority of its style, but 
from its exposition and advocacy of Vedanta doctrines ; 
and from its containing, in its tenth skandha, a summary 
of all the legends associated with the god Krishna. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says of it : — “ The Bhagavata is a 
work of great celebrity in India, and exercises a more 
direct and powerful influence upon the opinions and 
feelings of the people than perhaps any other of the 
Purdnas.”! Por “ PurAnas” here he might almost have 
substituted the words “ sacred books for the majority 
of the Brdhmans seek to interpret even the V^das and 
Upanishads according to its teachings. Its importance 
has been well pointed out by the learned Mons. E, Bur- 
nout, the able translator of its first nine skandhas. 


^ Dharma-Sanliitaj adli. xxxiii. 
f Wilson's Vitihini Purana, p, xxv, ' 


I Ib* xxxyL 
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“ This rurana," he says,' “ being compiled from ancient 
documents, has preserved much information which we 
cannot find elsewhere ; and the genealogical lists which 
are in it are those which according to the opinion 
of such able oiientalists as Jones, Buchanan, and Cole- 
bi’ooke, are most to be depended upon. In fine we 
find either entire or partial translations of the Bhdgavata 
in several of the common Indian dialects, such as the 
Tfimul, Telugu, and the Canarese.” The tenth skan- 
dha of the work has been translated into Mdrathi. It is 
a principal font, too, of much of the Mardthi poetry. 
AU the influence which it has acquired is in spite of its 
modern origin. Burnouf acquiesces in the opinion that 
it was composed by Vopadeva, a learned Brahman patro- 
nized by Hemadri, minister of Edmachandra, the last 
king but one of Devagiri, whose inscz’iptions, as shown 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, are dated towards the close of 
the thirteenth century of the Christian era.* 

Several legendary notices -of the origin of caste are 
found in the Bhagavata. 

Two of these resemble what we have in the Purusha Sukta.f Die 
Bribman. [was] the mouth of Purusha, the Kshatriya his arms ; the 
Vaishya sprung from the thighs, and the Shudra from the feet of 
Bhagavan.J “ The Brahman is his mouth : he is Kshatriya-armed, 
that great one Vaishya-thighed; and has the black caste abiding in 
his feet." § Another mystical view of the case is elsewhere presented, 
“ Brahma, who consists of the YMa.{Ckhand'jisa), for his own preserva- 
tion created you [Brahmans] who are characterized by austerity, 
knowledge, devotion, and chastity. For your protection the thousand- 

* See Burnouf 8 Introduction to his Bhdg. Purdna, vrhich is well 
Vorthy of special study. An English translation of it is published 
in the Oriental Cliristian Spectator, of Bombay, for 1849. 

t Bee ^lefoire p, 118, $ Bli^tgawtA, ii, 6, 37, § Bliiigayata, ii, 1, 37. 
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footed created ns [Ksliatriyas] from Ms tBonsand arms: the Brahman 
is called his heart and the Ksliatriya his body.”^ An expansion of 
the commonly receiyed yiew of the case is given in what folio'ws : — > 
“ From the mouth of Purnsha, 0 son of Kura, came the hrahm 
(sacred word), and the Brahman who, owing to his production from 
the same organ, became the chief and preceptor of the castes. From 
his arms came the KsJiattra (protection). The Kshatriya devoted 
himself to that duty, and being formed from Puriisha, defends the 
castes from the injury of their enemies. The arts which afford subsist- 
ence to the world sprang from the thighs of the Lord : and thence 
was produced the Yaishya, who provided the maintenance of mankind. 
From the fear of Bhagavan sprang service for the fulfilment of duty : 
from it was formerly produced the Shudra, Avith wdiose occupation 
Hari is well pleased.^f 

A transition from caste to caste seems recognised in 
several passages. 

Prishadhra, it tells us, was guarding cows, and killed one of them by 
mistake, instead of a tiger which was carrying her away. The family 
teacher cursed him, though he had transgressed involuntarily, to be 
in consequence of this deed no longer a Kshatn^a, but to become a 
SMclra^'X This story, with variations and inconsistencies in the details, 
is found in several of the sacred books of the Hindus. In regard to 
the sons of Manu,” says Mr. Muir, we find in the Puranas 
the following particulars: Prishadhra, the Yishnu Pur ana says, 
** became a Slmdra in consequence of killing his religious teacher’s 
cow.”§ In a note Professor Wilson states that there are different 
versions of the offence in different Puranas : ‘ The Yayu,’ says he, was 

hungry, and not only killed but ate the cow’ The Harivansha, too, 

states that Prishadhra haAung killed his Guru’s coav, became a Bhiidra.[| 
‘ The obvious purport of this legend and of some that follow,’ remarks 
Professor Wilson, ‘ is to account for the origin of the different castes 
from one common ancestor.’ ‘ From Karusha (another son of Mann) 
sprang tlxe Kdrushas of the Kshatriya caste, the protectors of the 

f Bhagavata.' iii. 6, 30, S3. Muir’s Texts i, p. 12. 
§ Y, B iv. h 12, ii H. Y. ix. v. 059, 


Ib, iii. 23, 2-3. 

I BhagaA-'ata, ix. 2-9. 
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i to duty.’* From Bhrislita (anotlier 
aka race of Ksliatriyas-^ wlio attained 
igayata tells us.f Another son. or 
who, the Yishnu Parana says, 'was 

‘ The Bhagayata also 

of Dishta, became a Vaisliyahj his 
sons of ISfabhagarishta, 
In the next section of 
thus mentioned (Wilson, 
Nabhaga ; his son was Ambarisha ; 

'a, and fromhim Bathi- 
‘These persons descencled 

c\.ngirasas,' y?-ere the' 
also the character of Ksha-/ 
: ■■ ‘■The;\same^yerge;is, 
mixture of character, of 


Northern region, pious ana ciejorei 
son of llami) Sprang the Dharsht 
Brdhnuinhood on earth as the B1 
grandson, of Mann, was Nabhaga, 
the son of Nedishtha, and became a Vaishya. $. 

says that ‘ anotherN4bh%a, the son t-_ . . , 

■worts.’ § The Harivansha declares that two 
■who were Vaishyas, became Br4hmans. jj ^ 
the Vishnn Pin-ana another (?) Nabhdga is 
p. 358):' ‘ThesonofNahh^awas. 
his son was Yirdpa ; from him sprang Prishadashv 
nara.’ On this subject there is this verse 
from a stock, and afterwards known as 

chief of the RatWnaras,5)-afcna»s possessing 
triyas:*[ On this Professor Wilson annotates 
cited in the Vaya, and affords no instance of a _ 

■which several similar cases occur subsequently. Kshatriyas by huth 
became BrdJunans hy profession; and such persons are usually con- 
sidered as Angirasas asfollowers or descendants of Angiras,whomay have 
founded a school of warrior-priests. This is the obvious purport of the 
legend of Ndbhaga’s assisting the sons of Angiras to complete then- 
sacrifice, although the same authority (the Bhagavata Purana) has 
devised a different explanation. On this subject that authority says : 
‘Angiras, being solicited for progeny, begot on the wife of the cluldless 
Rathlnara sons having the sanctity of Brahmans. These persons 
being bom of a [Kshatriya’s] wife, but afterwards known as the sons 
of Angiras, were the chiefs of the EatMtaras, BrdJmans possessing 

also the character of Kshatriyas.** Among the descendants, in the 

21st generation, of Ikshvakn (the most renowned of the^sons of Mann) 
was Harita, son of Yavanashva, grandson of Ambarisha, and groat 
grandson of Mandbdtri, of whom the Yishnu Purana says that from 
him sprang the Angirasa Haritas.’tf On this Professor Wilson 
observes (Y. P. p. 369, note 3) : “ The commentator explains the 

phrase ‘ The Angirasa Brflimans, of whom the Harita family was 

^ Y. P. iy. 2-2. t Bhag. ix. 2-17, t B. ir. l-M. 

§ Bhag. ix. 2,23, ll H,.Y. xbv. G38. t Y. F. iv. 2,2, 

Bhag. ix. 6. 2-3. ft Y, P. iv, 3. 5. 
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the chief.’ Tlio Linga reads, ‘ Harita was tlie son of Ynvanashva, 
^yhoso sons were tlie Haritas; they were on the part (or followers) of 
Aiigiras, and were Brahmans with the properties oj Kshatripas.* The 
Vayu has ‘ Haiita was the son of Yuvanashra [from whom were] 
many called Haritas ; they were sons of Angiras, and Brahmans with 
the properties of Kshatriytis'\... It may be questioned if the eom- 
2 ')ilers of the Puranas or their annotators, knew exactly what to make of 
this and similar phrases. The great-grandfather of Harita... Man- 
dhatri himself, is the anthor of a hymn in the 5lig-Veda.’ 

The preceding legends refer to transits in caste in the 
solar dynasty. Similar instances are found m the Bha- 
gavata, as in other Puranas^ as taking place in the lunar 
dynasty. Indeed the Bhagavata speaks of there having 
been origmally only one caste ( Vania). “ There was for- 
merly only oneV^da, only one utteranee, the pranava (om) 
the essence of all speech, only one god Narayana, one Agni 
(fire), and (one) Caste. From Paruravas came the triple 
Yedaui the beginning of the Treta age.”§ This Paru- 
rayas, a king, is said to have had a contest with the Brah- 
mans, and to have had offspring who became Brahmans 
and even Rishis. The legends respecting this and similar 
matters which have bear diligently collected and collated 
by Mr. Muir|[ are very inconsistent with one another ; 
but they all testify to the fact that of old various persons, 
in consequence of alleged merit or demerit, passed from 
one caste to another. 

But the most important matter to notice in connexion 
with our subject is the unmitigated spirit of Caste, and 
of Brahmanical pre-eminence and domination, which ap- 
pears in the Bhagavata. 

* Linga Parana. f Vayu Parana. % Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 45"48, 

§ Bhagavata ix. 14, 48-49. I Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 48-58. 
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The property of Brfilimans is liarder of digestion tlian ffaniing 
iircj when taken little by little, mucli more by Kings esteeming them- 
selves god-like. I do not esteem that venom to be poison for which 
there is an antidote. The property of Brahmans is real poison, of 
which there is no antidote in the world. Poison hurts only the eater. 
Fire may be quenched by water; but the fire produced from the flint of 
a Bnihinan consumes a tribe to its (very) root. 

“ The property of a Brahman acquired with reluctant consent destroys 
three generations. If taken by force it destroys the ten preceding 
and the ten succeeding generations. The foolish kings who blind by 
royal wealth covet Brahman property do not look to hell the destroyer 
of themselves. As many as are the grains of sand wet with tears 
dropping from weeping Brdhmans who are liberal givers and witli 
families, but deprived of their properties, so many years are kings with 
their relatives who have alienated Brahman .property cooked in the 
UimhMpdha-lieM. He who carries off Brahman property given by 
himself or given by othei's is born a worm on a dunghill for sixty 
thousand years. Let me not take possession of Brahman property by 
seizing which kings have become short-lived, been defeated and 
deprived of their sovereignty, and been bom again. O my followers, 
do not hurt a Brdhman even though he may be a delinquent. Eever- 
cnce him constantly though he may be a murderer (glmantam) or 
addicted to much sweaiing. As I devotedly bmv to the Brahmans at 
all times, so do yon; whoever does otherwise shall be punished, 
If Brahman property be taken even unwittingly, it thrusts the holder 
of it down to hell as the Brahman’s cow did to Kriga.”^ 

This remaias the spirit of caste till the present day. 

6. What passes as the JSdrada Pur ana seems quite 
a fragmentary and modern woi’k. Professor H. H. 
Wilson says that “ it is possibly a compilation of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centm’y.”f Its contents are given 
by Professor Aufrecht in his Catalogue of the Postvedic 

* Bbagavata, x. 64. 32-43. This passage, with the exception of a single shloka, is 
quoted iu the Calcutta Review for 1856. Reprinted article, pp. 20, 21. 

I Wilson’s V, P. p. xxxiii 
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Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library.* It appears from 
them that it does not call for examination on the subject 
of Caste. 

7. Iir the curious conversations of the M&rkanSeya 
Piirdna, several Caste notices occur ; but generally 
speaking there is nothing peculiar in them. 

Tlie preseiTation of one’s own trutliMness (svasatyaparipalamm) is 
declared to be tlie brabmanbood (brahmanatvam) of tbe Bnlbmans 
(Vipra).t 

A bird (formerly and still a learned sage) wbeii discoursing of 
transmigration, alludes to its birth at different periods, as a Brahman, 
Ksliatriya, Vaishya, and Slmdra, as well as a worm, brute, and bird.:j: 
In a conversation between a father and a son, the precocious youth thus 
traces the course of transmigration upwards — a worm, a chrysalis, a 
butterfly, a beast, a %, an elephant, a tree, a cow, a horse, a humped- 
back accursed man, a dwarf, a Chandila, a Pukkasba, a Shudra, 
a Yaishya, a King, and possibly a Brahman, the highest species of 
mundane being. § 

In a reported conversation between Vislivdmitra and the king 
Harishchandra, the sage is represented as saying, that “ unfulfilled 
promises to Brahmans are most destructive.” || In a dispute between 
Yishvamitra and Yasishtha, Brahma says: The Brahma-power is 

transcendant.” 

The importance of Caste-observances is thus set forth : — A man 
obtains ultimate perfection {Siddlti) from the duties of his own 
caste. He does not, if fallen, but goes to hell on death for doing what 
is forbidden.”1f A Brahman discharging his duties is said to go to the 
abode of Brahma {Prajdpati) ,* a Kshatriya, to that of Indra ; a 
Yaishya, to that of the Manits; and a Shudra to that of the Gandharvas.*'^ 

Lists of peoples and countries within the Bharatakhanda, , or India, 

* Cat. Ood> Man. Sans. pp. 8-9. 

f Markandeya Puraiia, i. 3. 47. Rev. Krishna Mohan’s Baiiarjea’s, ed. p. 18. 

I M. P. xl 20-21, p. 75, . § M. P. i. 10, 86-00. 

ij M, P. i. 7. 38. p. 38. M. P. i. 9. 29. p. 72. For a summary of these legendary 
discussions, see Muir’s Texts, voi, i. pp; 85-94. 

f M. P, ii. 28-0. p. 180. M. P. hi. 40. 77-8, p, 281. 
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similar to tliosc of tlio KamAyana and tlie Dig-Vijaya of Aijiina in tlio 
Mahabliarata,* are given. They are somewhat confused m their 
an-angement, and do not sufficiently distinguish between more ancient 
and more modern divisions and enumerations ; but geographically and 
ethnologically they are still of some use. When I finally review the 
Indian castes and tribes as they now exist, a few of them may come 
under notice.*!* 

8, The Agni Fur ana. notices the Castes, mcluding 
those of the Anuloma and Pratiloma, but only in a 

general way.J -n e 

In the Bhavishya Purdna^ as mentioned by Professor 

H. H. Wilson, there is some curious matter (in the last 
chapters,) relating to the Magas, silent worshippers of 
the sun, from Shakadvipa, “ as if the compder had adopted 
the Persian term Magh, and connected it with the fire- 
worshippei’S of India.”§ This matter’ has been extract- 
ed by Professor Aufrecht-H The Brkhmarrs, it tells us, are 
in the country of the Sh4kas called Magas ; the Ksha- 
triyas, Magasas; the Vaishyas, Munasas; and the 
Shddras, Mandagas. There are no mixed castes con- 
nected with them. It has been the object of the writer 
to support the practice of the Hindu solar worship by 
that of Persia, without imposing a geographical limit to 
the Hindu worship. In other portions of this Purana 
the duties of the four primitive Castes -are laid dowir 
much as in the Law Books.f It extends the institution 
of Caste even to serpents, among which are Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, and Shddras,— the serpentuie Brah- 

* Seebeforepp. 218-19, 226-28, 240,246-50,260-62,266. 

t M. P. iv. 75, 32-64, pp, 322-24. 

I Agni PmAna, adh. 146. fol. 141 of MS. of Dr. BMu Daji. 

§ Wilson’s V. P. p. xi. I Cat. Cod. Man. Sans. p. 33. 

f . Bbavishya Parana, Dr. BMu Daji’s MS. fol. 76. 
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mans maintaining their superiority, being either white or 
tawny, the Kshatriyas red or yellow, the Vaishyas 
black or like the breast of a crow, and the Shddras like 
a snake.* In one portion it represents Brahma as protest- 
ing against the idea of caste being founded on mere bii'th. 
Its reasonings on this subject are somewhat similar to 
those of Ashva Ghosha the Buddhist. Brahmanhood it 
attributes to tapa and the samkdras. Parashara, it 
says, was born of a female Shvapaka (dog-eater), Vy&sa, 
of a fisherman’s daughter ; Rishishringa, of an antelope ; 
Mandavya, of a female frog ; Vashishtha, of a courtesan; 
Kanada, of an uluka (an owl) ; Mandapala, of a buffalo.f 

9. In the portions of the Bhavisliyottara Purdna 
which I have seen, there is nothing worth extraction in 
this place. This work appears to be undetermined in 
its size, apocryphal additions to it being current in 
various parts of India. 

10. The Brahma- Vaivartta Purana^ which consists of 
the Brahma, Prakriti, Gan4sha, and Krishna Khandas, 
has some caste notices which requix’e attention. 

In the account given in it of creation, we find the 
usual statement of the origin of the four principal castes. 
To mixed intercourse with one another, the Varnasan- 
haras, or those of mixed caste are (fictionally) attri- 
buted. The Gopa (cowherd). Barber, Bliilla^ Modpika^ 
Kuharas, Tdmbulas, and the Vanikjdtayah (mercantile 
classes) are declared to be “pure Shfidras.”! The 

^ Bliavigliya Piirana, Dr. Bliau Dajfs MB. fol. 67. 

f Bliavifliya Parana, Kalpa. ix. fol. 73. of MB. 

X Bat tlie BJiilla is in the Smriti of Yama ( Atithor’s MS. p. 4) 
reckoned one of the Antyaja (or one of the classes exterior by birth). 
Bee passage quoted in GoldstiickePs great Dictionary, under Antyaja. 
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following table, formed from what follows, gives the 
alleged origin of the mixed classes : — 


Caste* 

Father* 

Mother* 

Explanations. 

Karana 

Yaishya 

... Shudra 

... Kayastha, 

Arabashta 

Yaishya 

... Shiidra 

... Physician. 

Maldlcara 

Yishvakarma 

... Shudra 

... Gardener. 

Ivarmakara 

Yishvakarma 

... Shudra 

. . . Artisan -Blacksmi th , 

Bhankhakara 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidra 

... Shell-dresser. 

Kiivindaka 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidra 

... Weaver. 

Kumbliakara 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidi*a 

... Potter. 

Kansakdra 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidra 

... Brazier, 

Sutrakdira 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidra 

... Carpenter.* 

Chitrakj^ra 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidra 

... Painter .f 

Svamakiira 

Yishvakarma 

... Shiidra 

... Goldsmith.:^ 

Att^likakara 

Chitrakara 

... Shudra harlofc 

... Architect.! 

Kotika 

Attalikdkara 

... Kumhhakara 

... House-builder. 

Tailak^ra 

Kutnbhakara 

... Kotaka 

... Oilman. 

Tivara 

Kshatriya 

... JKajaputra 

... Fisherman. 

iN'ata and Dasyu 

. Dhivara 

Tailakara 


Malla 

JSTata 

... Dhivara 

... Wrestler, 

Kola 

. Nata V 

... Dhivara 

... Jimgle-tribo, 

Matara 

. Kata 

... Dhivara 


Bhaja (or Bhaiida) 

. Kata 

... Dhivara 


Kalandara 

, Kata ■ 

... Dhivara 


Chand^ila 

. Sbiidra 

... Briilimaii 


Oharmakdira 

. Dhivara 

... Chdlnddla 

... Dresser-of -skins. 

Mj&isachddi 

. Chand?fla 

... Charmakara 

... Flesher, 

Kocha 

. Dhivara 

... Mdinsachedi 


Kand^ra 

. Kaivartta 

... Kocha 


Hadi, or Dima 

. Kata 

... Ciniiidala 

... Sweeper. 

Yanacharas 

. Chilnddla 

... Hadi 

... Dwellers in the wilds. 

Gangd^putra 

, Kata 

... Tivara 

... Sons of the Ganges. 

Yogi ^ 

. YeshadhtCri 

... Gangaputra 

... 

Shundi 

Yaishya 

... Tiwar 


Paundraka 

.Yaishya 

... Shundi 

... 

P^japutra 

. Kshatriya 

... Karan a 


A'gax'i 

. Karaiia 

... Bajaputra 

... Maker of Salt. 

Kaivartta 

. Kshatrij’-a 

... Yaishya 

... Fisherman, 


* The Sdtrakiira, literally “ a maker of stringy” or “ a worker hj string/" (in Maritthi 
SuMr), gets his designation probably either from sometimes joining planks by string, or from 
his using a string in planning or measuring. lathe text he is said to have become degi'aded 
(from his position as a pure Shtldra) by the curse of a Br^diman (for refusing wood for a 
sacrifice). 

t Also said to be degraded by the curs© of a Brahman (for his caricatures). 
t Said to be degraded for stealing Brahmanlcal gold* 

• § Degraded for Ills parentage. 
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Caste, 

Father, 

Mother, 

E’xplanations, 

Yyddlm 

... Kshatriya 

.. Sarvasvi 

... Hunter. 

Saptaputraka 

... ITvara 

. Shundi 

... Of Seven-Sons. 

Kudara 

... Rishi 

.. Bruhmani 

... From-a -bad-womb-* 

Vdgatita 

... Kshatriya 

.. Taishya 

... Forbidden-by-the- 
Yoice.f 

Mlechha 

... Kshatriya 

.. Shfidra 

... Tribe so called. { 

Joia 

... Mldchha 

.. Kuvinda 

... Weaver? 

Shardka 

... Jola 

.. Kuvinda 


Yaidya 

... Ashvam Kmndra 

.. Yipra 

. . . Mantra-physician. 

Tyalagrahi 

... Vaidya 

.. Shfidra 

... Serpent-seizer. 

Raj aka 

... DhiVara 

.. Tjtvara 

... AYasherman. 

Kapdli 

... Tivar 

.. Raj aka 

... Coarse-weaver 

Sarvasvi 

... Kapita 

.. Gopa 



For purposes of comparison this list is interestiag. 
It varies considerably from the lists of Manu,§ that 
presented to the British Government by the Puna Brah- 
mans, j| that given by Colebrooke in the fifth volume of 
the Asiatic Eesearches, and that found in the Jatl-Viv4ka, 
none of which altogether agree with one another, thus 
tending to establish the fictional character of the Caste 
arrangements, especially of those connected with what 
have been called the Mixed Classes. 

11. The Skanda Purdna seems merely a collection 
of Mahatmyas, Khandas, and Sanhitas, in praise of 
sacred places, and in embodiment of local legends espe- 
cially connected Avith the god Shiva. I have already 
made some quotations from its KdsM Khanda (devoted 
to the glorification of Ban^ras) in illustration of the Brah- 
man view of Buddhism; and from its Sahy4dri Khanda 

* Begotten on the first of the days forhiddon according to the course of nature. 

t Begotten without the consent of the mother. 

t It would appear that the authors of this Purina had had a tasting of the Muhammadan^ 
power before this entrance was made in it. , In the text the Mlenohhas are spoken of as 
having uubored ears, and being fearless, invincible in fight, and without A^chdra,. 
S7iauc?ia, or Dharma. They are said to have been begotten on a forbidden day. 

§ See before pp. 5-1, et seq. . |j See before pp. 65, et seq. 
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(devoted to the West of India), from which i s 
again occasion to draw when revieiving the Him 

as they now exist. 

12. In the Varaha Purdm, the declme of 
the four Yugas is referred to, 
of four feet in stature ; in the s 


or Religion, m 
first age it was 
three; in the tb 
proportion of 
Kshatriya, as tl 
Shiidra, as one 
copy of the 
appear from 

Aufrecht, that it is not unfavorable to the initiation oi 
even Shudras.f But the mantras used by Shiidras can- 
not be those of the V 4das. 

13. The Linga Pur ana, which is the most important 
of those written for the glorification of the god^ Shiva, 
contahis some express information about the institutions 
of Caste as it is regarded by the Shaiva and Smfirta 
Sectaries. 

■ TLo rules which it prescribes for ablutions, sippings of water, etc. 
correspond with those of the Smritis, the names of Rudra and Shiva 
finding in the ceremonies a special place.f 

The ceremonies of the three Sanghyds (at morn, noon and eve) and 
of the five Malidyajms (great sacrifices — ^to Brahma, the gods, men, 
disembodied spirits, and the pitris) are enjoined on all the Dvijas. 

In the Satyayuga, there was no distinction of caste, which com- 
menced during the Treta, when the dshramas were also instituted. § 

» Varaha Puratja, xvi. 6-7. MS. of the late Rev. R. Nesbit. p. 21 

■j- Catal. Cod. Manuscript. Bod. p. 59. 

t Linga Purina I. Pnrvfcdha, 25. ' § Lo’Ka Pwana i. 26. 
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In the Naga, Soma, Gandharva, and Yarnna regions of the Jambu 
dvipa, Allenchlias and Pulindas are to be found; on the eastern 
regions, the Kiratas,'^ on the Western, the Yaranas ; and in the inte- 
rior, Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, Yaishyas, and Shudras. There are no 
castes in other dvipas.f 

From the month of Findki ( Shiva, so denominated from his bovr 
'piridha), proceeded the Brahmans and Brahmd; from his arms, Indra, 
Upendra, and the Ksliatriyas; from his thighs the Yaishyas ; and from 
his feet the Shudras.J Though the origin of tlie Brahman, and of 
even Brahmd himself, is here changed, the Brahmanical pre-eminence 
still continues. The Shiva Mandala Pujd (the worship, in a lotus - 
figured enclosure of a cubit in diameter, — of a betel-nut as an emblem 
of Sliira) is to lie performed by Brahmans and Kshatidyas, and not by 
Yaishyas, Shudras, and women, or through the instrumentality of 
Brdhmans.§ 

14. In the Vdmana Purana^ it is said that other 
Br4hmans and Brahmanis, even though under the defile- 
ment of the Siitika, are not to eat with Ch4ndalas and 
other low castes. |j 

15. The Matsya Purm^xi^ which consists both of 
Vaishnava and Shaiva material, has less connection with 
our subject than might have been expected. 

In treating of the manes, it informs us that the manasa pitris, the 
sons of Yasishtha, are worshipped by the Brdhmans; that the Havish- 
manta pitris, in the region of Martanda (the Bun), the sons of Angii^as, 
of whom Yaslioda was sprung, are worshipped by the Ksliatriyas ; that 
the Susvadha pitris of the Kamadugha loka are worshipped by the 
Yaishyas. It is difficult to see the reason of these imaginary distinc- 
tions except in the desire to elevate the Brdhmanical favorite Yasishtha. 

* On the position of the Pulindas and the Kirdtas, according to the Hindu literature, 
see the instructive Preface of Dr. FitaEdward Hall to his edition of the Vasavadatta, 
pp. 32”o4. Dr. H. has happily undertaken to edit the new edition of Wilson’s Visliuu 
Furana, the first volume of which has just reached India. 

t Linga Parana i, 52. Compare this with what is said above p. 438. 

X linga Purapa i. 75. 9- .10. § Linga Parana ii. 20, 1-2. 

11 Yamana Purana, Aclh. xiv. 79. I>r. Bhau Dajfs ITS, fol. 29. 
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ig of a cow, to wliicli I 
’ '3 curious. “How 

union (yogamuttamam) ? 
obtain freedom from works ? Siita said : 
Kuruksii^tra named KansMka. Know tlie 
■Svas^ipa, Krodliana, Hinsra, Pisbima, 
They were the disci^jlcs of Garga, 

-ed that all the people became 
went into a forest 
(said they) kill ihe tawny cow ; (for) 
While they were thinking of this 
said, if it be necessary to kill her, then 
If we accomplish it in the 
, us from the sin (of killing 
of Pitrirarti the youngest (son). He, 
the Shraddha, and having put two 
’ , and three in the place of 
he himself became the performer of the 
and the remembrance of 
Some one (of them) then 
The cow has been-killod by a tiger. The 
of the Yedic Mantras, escaped the 
After they became the victims of 
i the country of Dasli 4 ri:ia. The remembrance 
•emained with them, because they had acted in recogm- 
- the affair was a cruel one, it was 
They were horn in the family of a 
the case, they yielded their life before 
1 for their ancestors retained 
as Yairdgis . In consequence of having 
a tirtha, the seven Yogis 
) on the Miinasa (lake). Hear, 
and their karmma (as Ohakravakas). (Tiieir 
[uman^, Buddha, Chidradarshi, Smietraka, 
y practised the Yoga. Three of them became 
little mind.” The story goes on to say that 
of .the Panchila; and that the other three 


The following story of the killing and eatin! 
have referred in my First Exposure of Hinduism, is 
did Kaushika’s sons obtain the supreme 
In five births how did they 
There was a holy Eishi in the 
names and works of his sons- 
Kavi, Yagdashta, and Pitrivarti, 

a famine and drought occiirr 
Bv the orders of Garga, these ascetics 


So great 
terrified. 

to feed his milch cow. Let us 
we are in anguish from hunger, 
sinful work, the youngest son 
accomplish it in the form of a Shraddha. 
form of a ShrMdha she will certainly save 
her). All agreed to the plan c. 
thus pleased, devoted the cow to 
of his brothers in the place of the gods, 

ancestors, one being a guest, L- - 
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went and said to the Guru, 
seven ascetics, through the power 
fearful effects of this cruel deed, 
time, they were born in 

of their caste rt 
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done in the form of a SI 
cruel hunter. Though this was 
Nilaktotlia (SMva), and by their regard 

their knowledge and tbeir position ' 

'fasted and observed the rites established for 
became Ohakrav 4 kas (Brihmani geese) 
Meat Bishis, their names 1. 
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brothers, who had not broken the Yoga, became his ministers. Pitp- 
varti was married to Santiti, the daughter of Devala. Pitmai-ti is 
afterwards represented as taking up the latter part of the story more 
in detail, and informing Eishikesha (Vishnu) in a dream that the 
devotees wore at first Viprarmtkhjdh (Brsihmans) ; then hunters, deers, 
chakravakas, pure men, when those who had broken the Yoga joined 
the E4ja as brothers penitent (for the slaughter of the cow) and then 
became observers of the Yoga, by which they obtained liberation, the 
effects of the Sftraddha thus remaining.* * * § This story is constantly 
drawn on by the BrAhmans, at the celebration of Shrdddhas. 

Before leaving this Pur&na it may be mentioned that 
it contains the tradition of a flood -which tve have al- 
ready found in the Brhhmanas,f though with variations.! 

16. In the second and third chaptei’s of the first 
paft of tKe'.St<ma P«rd>?.a, there is the common account 
of the four primitive castes, and of the four A''shramas.§ 

17. The G-ariida Purdna^ such as it is now found 
to be (probably mere extracts from a lai'ger work), and 
reporting alleged conversations between Vishnu and his 
conveyancer, is much used for popular instruction in the 
West of India. It is generally employed in connexion 
with the occurrence of serious disease and of death. It 
treats principally of the duties of the sick, of the world 
of Yama, the god of death, of the torments of the differ- 
ent hells, and of funeral ceremonies and shraddhas. 
The portions of it which refer to these subjects have 

* Matsya Pixrana, Adh. xix. to xx; fol of MS. of B. B. R. As. Soc. 24«26, 
Compare this with the Garuda Parana, Bombay edit, xiv* 17“18. 

f See before, p. 167. 

^ Matsya Pararia, Adli. i-H. Of these chapters a rough translation 
is given in the Oriental Christian Spectator^ voLii.pp, 287 8 ; 4:12-14. 

§ Kimna Purina, fol. 6-7 of Dr. Bhaii Dijf s MS. 
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anything to a Brahman 
get something which he 
. . Vaitarani (of hell).*- The 

jmces (rasa), who becomes the keeper (pafi) of a 
without the sacrifices prescribed in the 
_ work of the Brahma asd eats flesh or 

IS of a furious disposition, who does not study the 

s; the Shiidra who reads the Vedas," who 

tawny cow,f who wears the Brahmanical thread 
a Bramani, who lusts for the wife of a Kshatriya’ 
any other person, who has desires for his 
a pure woman; and those who do 
not what is commanded, fall into 
seats a Dasi on his couch goes to hell 
and who raises offspring from a Shiidra woman falls from Brahmanism’ 
Such a wicked Br4hmanisnot worthy of salutation. They who do 
not worship Shiva, SMv^Chis wife), Hari (Vishiju), S%a, Ganesha S 
and a Sadguru, go to hell. They who do not perform p,ij4 (material 
worship) undoubtedly go to hell. They who do not forbid the quar- 
rels of Brahmans and the fighting of cows, but excite them, go to hell... 
They who make weapons, and bows and arrows, and who sell them go 
to hell. Vaishyas who sell skins, and women who sell hair and 

those who sell poison, p to hell They who do not give cooked 

tood.to a mendicant Brahman coming to their house, go to hell.ll The 
slayer of a Brahman becomes (in hell) possessed of the disease of 
consumption ; the killer of a cow becomes hump-baoked ; the killer 
of a daughter becomes a leper. When these persons got another birth, 

* Garuda Purina, iv. 17. Bombay Ed. 
t Tawny cows are to be given to Brdbrnans. Gar. Pur. viii. 60, 
t Gar. Pur. iv. 20-28. 

§ Time arc the gods of tU PascMijaiam (iioatad) as e.f/. found iatUe new temple 
lew Breach Candy,” (oUmBw-«/ Klu,ida, the Pass of the Tower) in the Island 
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(after undergoing tlieir punishnxents in hell), they become ChandiClas. 
The killers of women and of a foetus become diseased in hell, and are 
next born as Pulindas. He who has intercourse with forbidden 
women, becomes a eunuch, and he (who has intercourse) with the, 
wife of his guru, gets a bad skin. He who eats flesh gets a bloody- 
looking skin ; the drinker of spirits gets black teeth. The Brahman 

who eats things not to be ate, gets a huge belly^ ;.The Brahman who 

forgets the Gayatri, and who does not perform Sandhja, and who with 
a bad disposition within, appears good without, becomes a Baka (small 
white heron).f Giving gifts (of land) to a Brdihman has the merit of 
giving a thousand cows ; and he who takes the (landed) property of a 
Brahman, becomes a monkey (in a future birth) 4 

The setting of bulls loose, for religious consecration, for which the 
high technical term of vrjshdbliotsarga has been devised, is to be 
regulated in its own way hj the different castes. The bull thus given 

rarely occurring (and con$eqtiently 
rarely requiring from him the gift) — of red eyes, neck, horns, and hoofs, 
and with a white belly and black back ; that given by a Kshatriya 
should be sleeky, and of a red colour; that by a Yaishya, of a yelloW 
colour ; and that by a Slmdra, of a black colour. § 

The SiitaJca (period of impurity from birth or death) is limitedTo 
ten days for all sorts of persons, in the Kali Yuga.|| 

The Brahmans, Yaishyas, and Shudras, etc., who do not perform 
funeral ceremonies {pretakriyd^')] are like Chandaias.^ 

17. What has been, said by Professor H. H. Wilson 
about the BrahridnicL Purdna is correct. The first 
portion of it, as stated by him, is taken from the V^yu. 
The second (Uttara Khanda), as he supposed, is fbtlm 

^ of it belonging to Dr. BMu 

jj Gar. Pur. v. 3-5. 

t Gar. Pur. v. 18. In verses 37-44, we have anr account of the indigestibility of 
BrsChmaus’ property, similar to what has been already quoted from the Bh%ayatf£ 
(p. 436, above). 

t Gar. Pur. v. 48. , § Gar. Pur, xU, 22-23. 

}| Gar. Pur. xiii. 19. Compare this with p. 378, above, 

% Gar. Pur. xvii. 4. 
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deficient heroism. The duties of the four castes are stated in the 
usual way,. The sthdna (resting place) of the Brahmans is said to be 
Prajdpafi ; of the Kshatriyas, Indra; of the Talshyas, Marut; and of 
the Shicdras, the Qandharvas.* Defilements are treated of much as in 
the Law Books. f . ^ 

The examiaatioii of the Purdtias -with a view to the ob- 
jects of this work has convinced me that, as already hinted, 
the Law Books (to which the Pur&nas not nnfrequently 
refer by name) are still considered the great authorities on 
the subject of Caste ; though doubtless, in many instances 
(the most important of which we may yet have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing ) , a usage in many parts of India has been 
gradually established, — especially by provincial prejudice, 
by the spread of sectari^sm, by foreign conquest, and ' 
by national deferiofatibn on the one hand, and progress 
on the other, — which is not altogether consistent with ' 
their teachings. 

As the Purdnas are the latest works recognized as of 
an authoritative character by the Hindus, I do not think 
it necessary for the objects of this work to refer here 
specially to the Upapui’dnas, Tantras, and Mystical and 
Sectarial works in the hands of sections of the people. 

The gleanings on the subject of Caste, which can be 
made from them, are neither numerous nor important. 

I proceed to the consideration of Caste as it now exists 
^^th^ndian life, taking such a general review as I find 
C&tes and Tribes as they are now 
presented to our view throu^out the wide extent of 
the Indian territories. It will be seen fx‘om ouj’ survey , 
of them, that they are both numerous and diversified, 

» Ydya Pur%, Adh. Viii. foL 24 of Dr. BHu D^jfs MS. ' t Ib. Adb. xviu. 
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and in many instances irreconcilably hostile to ont 
another ; and that, in the view of their actual state, tc 
speak of an “ Indian community” is almost an impro' 
priety of speech. This remark is made with the ful 
admission of the fact that a common understanding exists 
among large portions of the people of India about th( 
subordination of the more common castes, and about th( 
social and religious rank which their members, — indepen- 
dent of power, wealth, and employment, — stil occupy 
To what is called the “ Confusion of Castes,” the natives 
constantly appeal as a proof of the advance of the Kal 
Ynga- Their views of this matter they are not able h 
reconcile with the palpable groAvth of India in genera, 
enlightenment, and in physical and mechanical resources , 
and mththe good order and peace generally prevailing 
throughout its extensive pi'ovinces. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


